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\. Y. ‘MUSIC WEEK’ 
OPENS WITH SONG; 
HARDING GREETS IT 


‘estivities Inaugurated by 
United Choristers Under 
Damrosch’s Baton, on the 
Mall—President Sends Mes- 
sage of Felicitation and Per- 
sonal Interest—Week Lists 
Over 300 Concerts in Big 
Program of Festivities— 
Thousands of Institutions 
Participate—Mayor Makes 
Address at Opening Event 
—Enlist Co-operation of 
Many Professional and Lay 
Forces 
EW YORK’S second annual 

Music Week, sponsored by 
the National Bureau for the Ar- 

vancement of Music, of which C. 

M. Tremaine is chairman, opened 

last Sunday at the Mall in Central 

Park, when more than a score of 

singers from churches, synagogues 

and choral societies lifted their 
voices in religious and patriotic 
songs under the leadership of 

Walter Damrosch, accompanied by 


280 members of Keith’s Boys’ 
Band. An address on the value of 
music to the community and what 
the city administration is doing to 
bring it closer to the hearts vt the 
leople, was given by Mayor 
iylan preceding the concert. 
A message of endorsement and con- 
ratulation from President Harding 
las received by Mr. Tremaine express- 
ig his best wishes for the complete suc- 
ss Of Music Week. The President also 
uid: “The unselfish effort of so many 
remost citizens in its behalf certainly 
‘ould insure success, and I wish you 
) Know of my interest in the cultiva- 
on of a national taste for an interest 
1 the best music. I have said before 
lat the world needs good music, and 
erhaps never needed it more than now. 
am sure that your efforts will accom- 
‘ish much for the advancement of this 


iterest.” 





Over 2000 Institutions Co-operate 


More than 2000 local institutions, in- 
‘uding churches, elementary and high 
chools, music schools, the United 
‘eighborhood Houses, with their forty- 
lve settlement houses, theaters and mo- 
fon picture houses were listed in the 
ficial records as participants in the 
aaivities. More than 300 concerts, in 
tie to the regular quota of recitals, 
cee concerts and the last week of 
ne performances, was scheduled to 
“se place before the week was over. 


Ry was estimated that approximately 
With corches observed the celebration 
tah Pecial music and services on Sun- 
Vac, 4 it was the hope of the Music 
Sew umittee to bring music still 
amile + u& People by requesting each 
h ‘Oo set aside one evening during 


ie Veal 


be week for the enjoyment of music in 
Figs than 300 music teachers agreed 
‘oois,). “Pate by arranging for studio 
urging pupils to have musical 
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ERIKA MORINI 
Phenomenally Gifted Young Viennese Violinist, Who in Her First American Season 


Has Won a Place of Honor Among the 


Season. (See Page 8) 


New Artists Who Have Visited Us This 





evenings at home, and by arranging 
groups of pupils to attend public con- 
certs during the week. It is estimated 
that 7500 pupils and their families were 
reached in this way. 

The majority of motion picture houses 
presented augmented musical programs, 
the chief of which was given at the Capi- 
tol Theater, where the experiment of 
featuring a famous artist was inaugu- 
rated. Percy Grainger began a week’s 
engagement at that theater, playing the 


first movement of Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto four times daily, 
alternating with a reproduction of his 
performance on the Ampico. Some 
12,000 persons succeeded in heraing his 
refreshing performance on the first day 
of the engagement, and many were 
turned away. The Strand, Rialto and 
the Rivoli also attracted capacity audi- 
ences. 





[Continued on page 2] 
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METROPOLITAN AT 
WORK UPON ‘RING’ 
SCORES, IN GERMAN 


Ensemble Portions of ‘Wal- 
kure” Already in Rehearsal 
—‘Siegfried” Also Expected 
to Have Revival—Korngold, 
Rimsky - Korsakoff, Mas- 
senet, Lalo Operas Among 
Projected Novelties — En- 
gell, Jeritza and Rozsa 
Among New Artists Ex- 
pected Next Season, +Ga- 
ruso’s Return Looked For— 
No New Conductors En- 
gaged 

HEN General Manager Giulio 

Gatti-Casazza issues his 
spring pronunciamento with re- 
gard to next season at the Metro- 
politan, his roster of singers, ac- 
cording to present indications, will 
include the following new names: 

Sopranos, Galli-Curci, Engell, Darle, 
Jeritza; tenors, Salazar, Meader; bari- 
tones, Ruffo, Rozsa. 

Among the novelties and revivals, ac- 
cording to the same indications, will be 
listed the following operas: 

Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,”  “Sieg- 
fried,” Korngold’s “The Dead City” and 
Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier,” in German: 
Verdi’s “Ernani,” in Italian; Massenet’s 
“La Navarraise,” Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” 


and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Snow 
Maiden,” in French. 


Holding ‘“Walkiire”’ Rehearsals 


Daily rehearsals of various ensemble 
portions of “Die Walkiire,” in German 
have been proceeding at the Metro- 
politan. Mme. Matzenauer has _ been 
singing the music of Briinnhilde, Mme. 
Easton that of Sieglinde, Jeanne Gordon, 
Fricka, and Clarence Whitehill, Wotan. 

Rozsa, the new baritone, has been en- 
gaged for leading Wagnerian parts. He 
hails from Budapest, and is said to have 
a big and mellow voice, responsive to 
vehement dramatic utterance. Only a 
few persons profess any knowledge of 
his career, but they aver that he will be 
found a tower of strength in the heaviest 
Wagnerian baritone parts. 

Mme. Jeritza, who will come to this 








country from Vienna for the Metro- 
politan performances of “The Dead 
City,” will sing the réle of Marie- 


Marietta in the Korngold opera, which 
she created at the Staatsoper. It is ex- 
pected that she will also be heard in 
Wagnerian parts, and perhaps also in 
“Rosenkavalier.” For the Strauss re- 
vival, rumor has it that Bergit Engell 
has been engaged. 

George Meader, it is understood, will 
step into German roles formerly allotted 
to Albert Reiss. Tom Burke, the Irish 
tenor, has been seen in attendance on 
some rehearsals. The report that Tito 
— has been engaged is officially de- 
nied. 


Revival of “Ernani’’? 


“Ernani,” accordin 
be revived for M 
Titta Ruffo. It r 
soprano and a fir 
besides supplying 
old-fashioned, V 
standees, the vigo 
pected to supply 
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Jews Are Not Welcome in 
Franco- American School, 


Hints U. S. Representative 





HAT Jews would be excluded 

from enrolment in the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Music for 
Americans was made plain in a 
statement made last week to a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
by Mrs. George Montgomery Tut- 
tle, president of the American 
Committee of the school. An an- 
nounced aim of the school is to 
foster an artistic entente between 


France and America. 

Mrs. Tuttle, to whose entire judgment 
the choice of students has been left, said, 
during a talk concerning the applicants: 

“We have ng Jews enrolled. After all, 


I think it best to send to France the 
element truly representative of America, 
not the radical part of this country. 
And, therefore, I am careful to eliminate 
those whom I do not think we would de- 
sire to have represent us there.” 

“But, Mrs. Tuttle, may not those re- 
jected compete for a place at the school?” 
asked the interviewer. Mrs. Tuttle re- 
plied that the choice was not competitive, 
but was left to her judgment. “I choose 
them according to credentials, training 
and experience, and also judge whether 
they are fit to represent America. 

“We are getting exactly the kind of 





students we need and want,” was Mrs. 
Tuttle’s further statement. “The students 
who apply are of the most serious kind, 
musicians who have had _ professional 
experience, who are themselves teachers. 
For instance, we have graduates of the 


“Yale and Harvard Schools of Music in 


composition, a woman who is instructor 
in music in Smith College, teachers in 
the Buffalo Conservatory, persons of this 
sort, who can represent America in the 
quality of their work and the seriousness 
of purpose. 

“Of course, we believe it will be a 
great opportunity for Americans. Not 
only the fact that they can study in such 
inspiring surroundings as Fontainebleau, 
but also that they can do it at so low a 
price. At the very most, the cost for 
the entire three months would be $750. 
You see the French Government has 
agreed to pay the deficit, and the French 
Line will take the students at a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent, and in this way there 
is a decided saving. It is possible to do 
it for less; for instance, one man said 
he would be willing to go second class, 
and in this way I believe he could reduce 
his expenses to $500 for the three 
months. We consider this practically a 
scholarship, that is why we are so care- 
ful to choose the proper persons. 

“One way of insuring that we get the 
best applicants was to write to the 
Governor of each State and ask that he 
recommend several worthy students. 
And so we are getting the cream of 
American students.” 





PAOLO LONGONE TO 
SUCCEED GARDEN 
AS CHICAGO HEAD ? 


USICAL AMERICA learns on 
excellent authority that when 
Mary Garden, General Directrix of 
the Chicago Opera Association, 
made her cryptic statement “that 
she will be succeeded within a year 
by a young man, good-looking, 
charming, able and well-liked, and 
certain of fame to come,” she 
meant Paolo Longone, now per- 
sonal representative of Titta Ruffo 
and associated with R. E. Johnston, 
the New York manager. 

Longone was a right-hand mem- 
ber of the late Cleofonte Campa- 
nini’s staff. He is a pianist, com- 
poser and conductor. His wife is 
Carolina White, the soprano, who 
is now in Rome. 

Herbert and Hadley to Lead at Stadium 


Victor Herbert and Henry Hadley will 
conduct a season of from six to eight 
weeks of concert at the New York Stad- 
ium this summer. Arthur Judson, man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will 
be manager of the Stadium series, which 
will again be under the auspices of the 
Music League of the People’s Institute. 











Ruffo Has Lucky Escape in Automobile 
Accident 


Titta Ruffo, the noted operatic bari- 
tone, had a narrow escape from death in 
an automobile accident near Rutherford, 
N. J., on the evening of April 17. Mr. 
Ruffo, accompanied by Mme. Flora 
Perini, contralto of the Metropolitan, her 
husband, Hamlet Tolastri, and Samuel 
D. Stan, a friend of Mr. Ruffo’s, were on 
their way to a concert at Paterson, N. J., 
where the singers were to be heard for 
the benefit of the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, when their car collided with 
another. Mr. Stan, who was the only 
member of the party to be injured, was 
taken to St. Mary’s Hospital in Passaic. 
The others were considerably shaken up 
and the concert had to be abandoned,-al- 
though an audience of 2000 had as- 
sembled in the Regent Theater. 





Damrosch to Lead London Symphony in 
Concert of American Works 


Walter Damrosch; conductor of the 
New York Symphony, has accepted an 
invitation from Lord Howard de- 
Walden, president of the British Music 
Society, to conduct the London Sym- 
phony for one of the concerts of the 
Congress of the British Music Society 
to be given June 16. Mr. Damrosch will 
present American compositions. Mr. 
and Mrs. Damrosch with their two 
daughters will sail for Europe on the 
Lorraine, on April 30. 





Oratorio Baton Will Go to Stoessel or 
Nelson Coffin 


The conductorship of the New York 
Oratorio Society has narrowed down to 
a choice between Albert F. Stoessel and 
Nelson Coffin, according to reports reach- 
ing MusicaAL AMERICA. There was a 
meeting of the committee on Friday of 








President Opens 
N. Y. Music Week 
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Special Metropolitan Matinée 


Eddy Brown, violinist, was the soloist. 


at a free public concert given at Aeolian 
Hall during the noon hour on Monday. 
The Community Service and the Y. M. 
C. A. co-opérated with various centers 
by furnishing song leaders upon request. 
Free operatic performances were given 
each evening at the Aborn School of 
Operatic Training. A special matinée 
was announced at the Metropolitan for 
Wednesday, when 100 school children 
were to be the guests of Otto H. Kahn. 


Another program of unusual interest 
which was scheduled to take place was 
the free concert at City College on Fri- 
day evening, when the People’s Choral 
Union was to collaborate in a program 
with Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, as- 
sisted by Lillian Gustafson, soprano; Ar- 
thur S. Phillips, tenor, and Franklin F. 
Fitzsimmons, bass. The People’s Lib- 
erty Chorus was also announced for a 
concert at the High School of Commerce 
on Monday night, April 25, when it is to 
have the assistance of David Bispham, 
Julia Arthur, Clara Deeks and Justin 
Lawrie. 

The Music Week Committee included 
Otto H. Kahn, Charles M. Schwab, Josef 
Stransky, Artur Bodanzky, Rubin Gold- 
mark and Edward Ziegler. Fritz Kreis- 
ler, Josef Hofmann, Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza. Henry Hadley, Leopold Godowsky 
and Geraldine Farrar are on the advis- 
ory board of artists. 


last week, but no information would be 
given out at the offices of the society. 
One rumor was to the effect that Mr. 
Stoessel had received the appointment, 
while the fact that Mr. Coffin has secured 
a year’s leave of absence from his position 
as organist at the Congregational Church 
in Keene, N. H., lends color to the re- 
port that he has been chosen for the 
post. 





BACH FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 





Dr. Wolle Announces Soloist and Works 
Scheduled for Event 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 16.—Dr. J. 
red Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir, 
has announced the following soloists for 
the 1921 Bach Festival to be held Friday 
and Saturday, May 27 and 28, at Lehigh 
University: Friday, afternoon and eve- 
ning, soprano, Mildred Faas of Philadel- 
phia; contralto, Merle Alcock of New 
York; tenor, Nicholas Douty of Phil- 
adelphia; bass, Charles Trowbridge Titt- 
mann of Washington, D. C. Saturday, 
at 1.30 p. m. and 4 p. m., soprano, Flor- 
ence Hinkle of New York; contralto, 
Mabel Beddoe; tenor, Mr. Douty; bass, 
Mr. Tittmann. 

The accompaniment for the singing of 
the Bach Choir of 300 voices and soloists 
will be furnished by members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The program for this, the sixteenth 
Bach Festival, is as follows: Friday, at 
4 p. m., cantata, “The Sages of Sheba,” 
Suite in D, No. 3. Overture, Air, 
Gavotte, Bourrée, Gigue. The “Ascen- 
sion” Oratorio. Friday evening, Motet, 
“Come Jesu, Come.” Suite in C. Can- 
tate, “Praise Thou, Jerusalem, the Lord.” 
Saturday, at 1.30 p, m., Mass in B Minor, 
Kyrie and Gloria; 4 p. m., Mass in B 
Minor, Credo to end. 





D’Annunzio Married to Pianist 


Gabriele d’Annunzio is reported to 
have been married in Switzerland on 
Feb. 3, to a pianist, Luisa Baccara, who 
was his companion during his dictator- 
ship at Fiume. According to a cable 
dispatch in the New York Times, the 
Italian poet, shortly before leaving 
Fiume, had a more lenient divorce pro- 
vision written into the city’s code, and 
took with him at the time of his flight, 
papers divorcing him from his former 
wife who was the Duchess Maria di 
Gallese. Miss Baccara was born in 
Venice about thirty years ago and is 
the daughter of Col. Vittorio Baccara of 
the Bersaglieri. 





Pavlowa to Return in October 


After filling their summer engage- 
ments in London and Paris, Anna Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe will return to 
America in October for a second and 
farewell tour, opening in the New Eng- 
land states. The company will come to 
the Manhattan Opera House in New 
York for a two-week engagement begin- 
ning Oct. 31. In Europe, Mme. Pavlowa 
will begin rehearsals on five elaborate 
new ballets. The scenic investitures 
and costumes for these ballets are now 
being designed by Boris Anisfeld. Be- 
sides these new principal ballets, Mme. 
Pavlowa will add a number of original 
divertissements to her répertoire. 





Wheeler Re-introduces Admissions Re- 


striction Bill 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—Repre- 
sentative Wheeler of Illinois has rein- 
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Harding Favors Making Was}, 
ington National Center 
of Music 


ASHINGTON, April 20. 

response to a letter writte, 
him by Arthur M. Abell, a citize 
}/ of Washington, urging that he giyo | 
his support to a movement to | 
velop Washington as the natio; | 
center of music, President Hardjy. | 
gave the project his unqualif\ 
endorsement. In his reply to \ 
Abell he expressed his deep |; 
terest in “the effort to develop ; 
terest in and taste for good mu 
in the national capital, and, 
deed, throughout the nation. 
very much sympathize with {} 
efforts for the betterment of ¢;} 
taste and the expansion of 
popular interest in good mu 


i} |} ’ 











What you have written to me abo): 
the effort to develop interest in ay; 
taste for good music in Washing 
ton has very much appealed to np, 
perhaps in part because I | 

been a very little of an amatey 
myself.” 


A. T. M 








troduced the bill for restricting the saj, 
of tickets and admissions to theaters 
which caused such a rumpus in opera. 
concert and theatrical circles la: 
when offered in the House. The jj). 
while applying to the District of (» 
lumbia only, is considered as an “en- 
tering wedge,” and if found effective 
nere would doubtles be put in operation 
elsewhere. According to the provisions 
of the bill, tickets can be sold only for 
the seating capacity of the house, and 
“S. R. O.” will be a thing of the past 
if it goes through. A. T. M. 





ACCEPT CHARTER IN CAPITAL 





Incorporators of National Conseryator) 
Hold Organization Meeting 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—In- 
corporators of the “National Conserva- 
tory of Music” met here on Apri! 16, a! 
the Shoreham Hotel, for the purpose of 
organization under the terms of the re- 


cent act of Congress, which amended the 


Judge 


original act of incorporation. 
William R. Bayes, of the Kings County 
bench, Brooklyn, was chosen chairman. 
By-laws were adopted and other busi- 
ness transacted. Formal acceptance of 
the national charter was made a matter 
of record, and a majority of the hoard 
of trustees was elected from the incorpo- 
rators. Among those who attended the 
meeting were Mrs. Jeannette M. Thur- 
ber, of New York, the founder of the 
conservatory and its present head: Mrs 
Mary Harrison McKee and Thomas 
Ewing. 

It was decided to continue the institu- 
tion upon a basis of educational! utility, 
and not as a commercial enterprise. Re- 
ports submitted were said to indicate 
substantial assurances of future de 
velopment along these lines. 

Another meeting of the incorporators 
will be held in New York at an early 
date, when the final details of organi24- 
tion are expected to be erected, 


i 


a 





Renew Offer of Two Paderewski 
Prizes for American Compositions 








OSTON, April 16.—After a lapse of 
some time, the Paderewski prizes for 
American composers are to be offered 
again for competition, under the direc- 


tion of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary 
of the Fund, at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The money for the prizes is drawn 
from the income of a trust fund donated 
in 1900 by Ignace J. Paderewski for the 
encouragement of American composers. 

William P. Blake, as the surviving 
trustee—he formerly had the late Henry 
L. Higginson as partner in the trust— 
announces the renewal of the competi- 
tion “open to American-born citizens or 
to those born in Europe of American 
parents.” 

Two prizes are offered for the current 
year; one for $1,000 for a symphony and 
one of $500 for a piece of chamber mu- 
sic, either for strings alone or for piano- 
forte or other solo instrument, or instru- 
ment with strings. No piece that has 


sone 
none 


ever been heard in public, and 
proferred in any previous compet!'!0" 
eligible. The manuscripts must ° SU" 
mitted under an assumed name or © 
tinective motto, with the composers '"" 
name enclosed in an accompanying *°2'"" 
envelope. With each symphony, !°s!°"> 
there must be an arrangement ©! |" 
for the piano for four hands. 
Between Sept. 15 and Sept. 3! "'° 
“and neither earlier nor later 
secretary of the Paderewski Func 
Elizabeth C. Allen, will receive sur" 
manuscripts at the New England ‘°" 
servatory of Music, Huntington : 
and Gainsborough Street, Boston 
will be judged by C. M. Loefl«: 
composer; Frederick Stock, ¢'° 
ductor, and Wallace Goodri 
teacher. The judges reserve the "!>. 
to make no award in either or bo!" ° 
sions of the competition should "0" 
the submitted music seem to 4 
prize. Their decision, moreover, |“, 
ing upon all concerned. W -. 
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Einstein, Scientist Supreme, Viewed from the Plane ot Music 





























World’s Master of Physics, 
Here to Aid Zionist Move- 
ment, May Appear Single 
lime as Violinist for Char- 
itable Cause—Mrs. Einstein 
Discloses Musical Phases of 
Her Husband’s Personality 
—Music His Recreation 
and Greatest Joy—Huis 
Gifts as Improvisor 
\lbert Einstein is the propounder of 

epochal theory of relativity. A 
vorld famous scientific genius, he unites 
with his specialty a love of and gift for 
music. He has resolutely barred his 
joor to the press; but MusIcAL AMER- 
icA was privileged to obtain a personal 
nterview with Mrs. Einstein, and is 
hus enabled to present interesting data 
concerning the professor’s musical side. 

Among other distinguished posts, Ein- 

occupies that of lecturer at the 

Friedrich Wilhelm University, Berlin, 

ind the University of Leyden, and is a 

member of many learned bodies and so- 
ties. The shock of his great discov- 

ry—the principle of relativity—is said 
to have induced a fourteen-day illness, 
since he was unable to believe his for- 
mulas had told him the truth.—Editor, 
MustcAL AMERICA. ] 
By Frederick H. Martens 


VEN in the Commodore’s pleas- 
K ant guestrooms, as commodious 
as any in city hostelries, it requires 
an effort of the imagination to con- 
jure up anything like the fourth di- 
mension with which the name of Pro- 
fessor Albert Einstein, the originator 
of the doctrine of relativity, is so 
prominently associated. Mrs. Ein- 
stein, the great scientist’s charming 
wife, who radiated a sincere and 
amiable kindness, may have sensed 
this, for she made her visitor at home 
with an apology for the size of the 
room in which she received him. She 
had explained that Professor Einstein 
himself could grant no interviews of 
any kind, but had been good enough 
to assure her interlocutor, when he 
had pleaded with her, that she would 
tell him what she could of her famous 
husband’s musical reactions. And, 
since musie is essentially a domestic, 
a personal phase of the great scien- 
life, a resource to which he 
turns for solace and recreation when 
nis brain tires of the problems of 
spatial concept, it is most fitting that 
Mrs. Einstein, who is the human lead- 
ing motive of his “Symphonia Domes- 
lica,”” should supply some comments 
On its musical character. 

SE EL REN A 





tay 
LIST S 


my husband is a_ physicist, 
nusician. That is why it seems 
ange that his musical opinions should 
or interest,” said Mrs. Einstein. It 
made clear to her that the opinions, 
clings, the reactions of a great 
any special subject are usually 
interest to those who specialize or are 
Be rested in the subject in question. 
‘olessor Einstein is in the United 
ates for a brief stay of only six weeks 
“CG, Naturally, is making the most of his 
‘PPortunities of coming into contact 
| the seientifie élite of the country— 
*rhaps it would be more correct 
that the scientific élite was mak- 
most of its opportunities of com- 


Pr ito contact with him, for a group of 
¢..... 0S most learned men held Pro- 
‘or Einstein prisoner in a_ hollow 


‘are when the writer took his leave. 
ce he is here for so short a time, and 
* So much to do, it is only natural 
ne, al cannot find time to talk about 
ind, after all, music is his 

i, it is his greatest joy. It is 

he goes for rest and change 

iS wearied with his work, and 
ys refreshes him. Yes, he will 
woe long at the piano—we have a 
ao? ithner grand in our home in the 
Quarter of Berlin—and im- 
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Professor Albert Einstein—an Informal View of the Great Scientist; 


improvise. But this improvisation—I 
love to listen to it—is for himself alone, 
and he has never thought of setting 
down any of these fancies of the mo- 
ment on music-paper, or of showing 
them to a _ publisher. No, Professor 
Einstein has never looked at music from 
the mathematical angle, so far as I 
know.” The question which prompted 
this answer seemed a logical one. After 
all, Professor Einstein, through sheer 
power of the higher mathematical intelli- 
gence, has projected a bridge out over 
the abyss of the unknown, showing that 
no conception of movement can be an 
“absolute” one; but that we can only 
conceive it in relation to some other 
body by means of which our observation 
may be verified. What could not a 
mind which has changed our world from 
a three to a four-dimensional one do 
toward extending the _ scientific boun- 
daries of music? But no, this master of 
physical mathematics loves music 
as an ideal manifestation of beauty, he 
does not care to dissect it with the tren- 
chant scalpel of differential calculus. 
And Mrs. Einstein’s further explana- 
tions made it quite clear that her hus- 
band avoided observing music through 
any geometric lens of science. 


His Musical Preferences 


Long before he came to this country, 
Professor Einstein once said to Eric 
Dombrowski, editor of the Berlin Tage- 
blatt, “In my life the artistic presenti- 
ment has played no little part, and it 
will explain my great love for music. I 
have never had any music-lessons in the 
true sense of the word; yet the piano 
and violin are the most faithful com- 
panions of my earthly pilgrimage. In 
all my intervals of labor I gg to them 
again and again.” 

But, as Mrs. Einstein testifies, her 
husband is not invariably a solitary wor- 
shipper at music’s shrine. “My hus- 
band has a number of musical friends 
and, aside from his own individual en- 
joyment of improvisation at the piano, 
is a violinist. The violin, in fact, is his 
instrument rather than the piano. Noth- 
ing gives him more pleasure than to 
unite a few music-lovers and players for 
a quiet evening’s enjoyment of chamber- 
music. He is especially fond of the 
classical quartet literature, of Mozart 
and Haydn. Mozart rather than Bee- 
thoven is his favorite god of music, and 
of Mozart’s music—his absolute music, 
in any form—for Professor Einstein 
does not care for opera—he never tires. 
Wagner? Naturally, my husband ac- 
knowledges Wagner’s genius; who does 
not? But at the same time he is not 
in sympathy with his music as he is with 
Mozart’s. And his fondness, his love 


and reverence for Bach as well as Mo- . 


zart go hand in hand with an entire 


lack of interest in the ultramodern mu- 
sical developments. He does not react 
to this modern music, it voices no ap- 
peal to him, and he tells me that he 
can make nothing of it. 

‘How do I explain my husband’s pref- 
erence for Mozart rather than any 
other composer,. except Bach? Well, I 
think it might be put as follows. You 
see, Professor Einstein being a man of 
science, an absolutely clear,. logical 
thinker, has a brain and a musical re- 
ceptivity which refuse to entertain the 
confused, blurred, purely impressionis- 
tic, perhaps, in music, as in anything 
else. It is not that he either criticizes 
or condemns the music of the modern- 
ists—their music is simply not akin to 
him, and he is quite frank and honest 
in saying that he does not understand 
this new music. Mozart’s melodies, on 
the other hand, are so divinely clear, the 
structure, the architecture of his music 
is so logical, its beauty of line and of 
arrangement is so wonderfully ordered, 
that I think, perhaps, this reasoned 
beauty which underlies its beauty of 
tone makes an appeal which cannot be 
denied by my husband. You see, his 
nature—owing to the very conditicns of 
his scientific work—is very exact, and 
it has no sympathy for what is unclear 
or mystic.” 


The Master’s Violins 


Time has moved one apace; thanks to 
Professor Einstein’s discoveries, every 
moving body now has a time of its own. 
As the Professor has said, in one of his 
lectures: “If a human being were to 
be propelled away from the earth by 
means of luminiferous speed to a cer- 
tain point, and thence shot back again 
at exactly the same rate of speed, he 
would not have grown a second older in 
the interim, even though earthly time 
might have run on a thousand years 
while he was underway.” Yet, despite 
researches which determine the lumin- 
iferous rapidity of a body at, say, 300,- 
000 kilometers per second, the violins 
upon which the man who has rendered 
obsolete the old geometry we studied at 
school, plays, are built on the model 
which Antonius of Cremona perfected 
from 1700 to 1725. “Yes, my husband 
has two really fine violins, and one of 
them he usually carries with him 
wherever he goes—you know. he travels 
quite a little while in Europe. In Hol- 
land, for instance, he has to go from 
time to time to lecture at the University 
of Leyden, and he also has lectures to 
deliver elsewhere. Both his violins were 
built for him on a wonderful Stradi- 
varius model by a man whom we con- 
sider one of the best instrument-makers 
in Berlin. His name is Max Hummer 
and—strange to say—he is a born New 
Yorker. These instruments he made for 





at Right: Mrs. Einstein 


my husband are very fine and have a 
lovely tone. The new Ohelhaver Vio- 
lins? Well, Professor Einstein goes to 
quite a few concerts—not so much con- 
certs given by virtuosi, great violinists, 
pianists or what not, but concerts of 
chamber-music—yet there are a_ good 
many he is obliged to miss. We read of 
the new process, of course; the Berlin 
papers were full of it, but Professor Ein- 
stein did not go. As to the soul of 
Stradivarius inspiring the inventor— 
well, there you have the sort of mysti- 
cism or whatever it may be, with which 
my husband is not at home, and on 
which, as a scientist I am sure he would 
not care to express an opinion.” 


May Appear as Violinist 





“There is a possibility—it has not yet 
been decided—that my husband may ap- 
pear as a violinist at a private concert 
to be given at the City College. I can- 
not say positively as yet, but I know 
that in view of the object suggested— 
the money realized from the concert 
would be for the benefit of the students 
at the college,—that he would be will- 
ing to give his services in such a way. 
Would there be any danger of his being 
seized with stage fright? I do not think 
so. After all, Professor Einstein is ac- 
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Na- 


Re-introduces_ Bill for 
tional Conservatory of 
Music 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 
20. — Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher of Florida has introduced 
in the Senate a bill “to establish 
a national conservatory of music.” 
The bill is identical with that intro- 
duced by Senator Fletcher during 
the last session, which provides for 
a music conservatory under Gov- 
ernment supervision to be located 
in Washington, and for five 
branches at various points through- 
out the country. The head of the 
conservatory, is according to the 
bill’s provisions, to be a member of 
the President’s cabinet with the 
title of “Secretary of Music and 
Art.” The bill carries an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for preliminary 
expenses. “ms 
Senator Fletcher states that he 
purposes pushing the bill vigor- 
ously in order to secure its 
passage at the present session. 
The bill is now in the hands of 
the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion, to which it was referred. 
A. FM. 
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Voice Has Old-Time Richness 
When Caruso Tries New Songs 





By G. VIAFORA 
HAD last seen Enrico Caruso the 


morning before Christmas Day. He 
was attiring himself, while his accom- 
panist, Salvatore Fucito, was at the 
piano in the next room playing for him 
the score of “André Chénier.” Caruso 
was singing, full voice, while he donned 
a brown suit, with tie and shirt to match. 
He stopped singing to look at the pin 
which he was about to insert in his 
scarf. It had a violet stone. 

“This pin does not go with this tie,” 
he said, and he had his valet bring him 
an assortment from which he selected 
one with an amber stone. 

The great tenor was happy and ready 
to sing the title réle in “Chénier’”—more 
than ready, he was anxious to sing that 
part. That night he appeared in “La 
Juive.” Next day his long and critical 
illness was upon him and he was con- 
fined to his bed. 

Now, four months later, I have just 
seen Caruso again. In those four months 
many things happened. They were four 
months of pain and struggle, four 
months of suspense for those who knew 
him and for the musical world. 

During his illness I was many times 
a caller at his rooms in the Vanderbilt, 
but I never saw him. Only last week I 
saw Caruso again. Once more the meet- 
ing place was his apartment, where I 
had gone to leave my card. He sent in- 
structions that I was to be admitted. I 
had not expected this and had to re- 
strain my emotion as I was ushered in, 
after four months of absence from the 
great man I had been meeting and 
chatting with for eighteen years. 

I expected to be taken to his bedroom. 
Instead, I was shown into his studio. 

It was early in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Caruso was seated on a sofa, with a 
book in her hands. Mr. Fucito was 
there, at the piano, just as he was when 
I last saw the tenor. And there was 
Caruso himself, clad in a dressing gown, 
seated on a chair beside the piano for 
the first time since he went to bed on 





Christmas Day. It seemed almost as if 
he had never been ill, much less at death’s 
door—as if all the world’s distress had 
been a vision, a dream. He appeared a 
little thinner, yet I almost felt as if he 
could step out and sing “Chénier,” the 
role he was practising when I saw him 
last. 

On the piano were many songs, in- 
cluding new ones sent to him during his 
illness. Fucito was playing them over 
for him and Caruso passed judgment on 
them, just as he used to do before his 
illness. My ears could scarcely believe it, 
but Caruso was singing them over, mezza 
voce. Of some he would only hum a few 
bars and say, “No, I do not like that,” 
and Fucito would stop and turn to an- 
other. Others he would sing all the way 


through, even repeating a few of them. 
“This,” he would say, “I do not like.” 


“Yes, I rather like that.” “That is 
good.” “Fine, please repeat that.” 
“Let’s go over this one again.” “That’s 


empty, put it away,” and other remarks 
like these, Fucito marking those which 
the tenor considered worth while. 

I listened enraptured. That mezza 
voce was heavenly. To me it seemed to 
take on a celestial quality even beyond 
that I had heard so many times in opera. 
He was only trying over unfamiliar 
songs, with no attempt at interpreting 
them, yet his voice was laden with emo- 
tion. 


Fortunate man, I said to myself, to 
hear Caruso again, Caruso singing as of 
yore. I shut my eyes and it seemed the 
voice was indeed the voice it had always 
been, only more moving in its beauty. 


I could have no doubt, in leaving, that 
Caruso will sing for us again next sea- 
son, in the full glory of his incomparable 
vocal art. 





MONTEUX GIVES NEW 





Shepherd’s Fantasy Presented 
in Boston with Gebhard 
As Soloist 


Boston, April 16.—The soloist at the 
twenty-second pair of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony was Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist, who played Arthur Shepherd’s 
Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra, per- 
formed for the first time at these con- 
certs. To quote the composer’s own de- 
scription, “The composition—broadly 
speaking—is a play upon two contrasted 
moods; the first whimsically humorous, 
the second serious and lyrical.” Mr. Geb- 
hard’s performance was on2 of distinc- 
tion. His technical skill, his beautiful 
nuances, his poetic sensibilities and 
poised artistry have long endeared him 
with his Boston audiences. His playing 
combines in rare proportion a vivid emo- 
tionalism with an intellectual clarity. 
His subtle sense of characterization was 
disclosed in the gayer themes and in his 
poetic revelation of the more lyric moods 
of Mr. Shepherd’s Fantasy. Unequivocal 





Music's Place in the 
Life of Albert Einstein 
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customed to facing audiences in his lec- 
tures, and I do not think he would be 
at all nervous. His program? I do 
not know what he would play—perhaps 
some of ,the older Italian music; he is 
very fond of Corelli and Locatelli; or 
perhaps Bach, and very likely Mozart. 
After all, he has played with some of 
our best artists in Berlin, in our musical 
evenings at home—with Busch and 
Edwin Fischer. I feel quite certain 
that you would never hear him play a 
Wagner transcription, because to his 
thinking his music is too theatrical.” 
There is no gainsaying the fact that 
were Professor Einstein to play a vio- 
lin recital in New York, it could not 
help but be an occasion of unique inter- 
est. One might compare it to Coper- 
nicus consenting, shortly after the ap- 
pearance of his epoch-making treatise, 
the De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, 
to give a lute concert in the diocese of 
Ermeland; or to Galileo agreeing to play 
an organ recital at Florence after his 
Dialogo dei due massimi sistemi del 
mondo had come from the Landini 
presses in that city in 1632. Yet both 
Professor Einstein’s great scientific pre- 
decessors were men who never turned a 
deaf ear to a deserving appeal; and the 
man who, in the course of a few dec- 
ades has evoked on a basis of scientific 
investigation, a world panorama, whose 
grandeur almost exceeds human com- 
prehension, is deserving of all respect if 
he consents, in a worthy cause, to show 
for once that he is an artist-philanthro- 
pist as well as a physicist. It is to 
be hoped, since Professor Einstein—as 
well he may, in view of the continuous 
demands on his time—cannot himself 
very wel) give his musical reactions 
viva voce, that he will consent to “‘say 
it with tones” at the projected concert. 


New York Has Other Rhythms Than 
Berlin 

“You ask me how I like it here?” 

Yes, the old, old question had been put 


once more. It is always a temptation, 
when one is addressing it to an active, 


keen intelligence. Nor did Mrs. Ein- 
stein’s answer prove a disappointment. 
“You have other rhythms here than in 
Berlin. And the wild, ceaseless ebb and 
flow of your crowds. . .” At this 
juncture there was a knock at the door 
and a visitor was announced. He who 
reads should know how to run. Mrs. 
Einstein had been so genuinely kind and 
amiable that a courteous acquiescence 
in the inevitable seemed the only right 
and proper course. With hosts of still- 
born questions rising to his lips the 
writer withdrew. As he went he could 
see Professor Einstein, his gray hair 
billowing about his high brow, his in- 
telligent, reflective eyes ruminating 
some point just advanced, standing like 
a planetary body among a group of 
scientific satellites. What. were the 
learned men discussing? Some delicate, 
subtle detail of relativistic positivism? 
The curvature of rectilinear light-rays? 
The specific mathematical expression in 
formule of the new dimensional radius? 
Certainly not music. 

But the fact that the wife of a great 
scientist had found time, despite the 
thousand and one demands upon her at- 
tention, to give some details anent the 
musical side of her husband’s person- 
ality, is not: without a meaning of its 
own. It reflects, in a manner, the scien- 
tist’s willingness to give of his knowl- 
edge to those who ask. He himself may 
not grasp why he, who is a prophet of 
the higher mathematics, should be asked 
to express himself with regard to an 
art which is his recreation. But, know- 
ing that he was asked in all sincerity 
(the mere fact that a man of Einstein’s 
pre-eminent attainment in another field 
holds music in such esteem honors the 
art), and it being impossible for him to 
speak for himself, he was kind enough 
to select for his mouthpiece Mrs. Ein- 
stein, who knows his views, his feelings, 
his reactions, and could express them 
with authority. The compliment implied 
for MusicAL AMERICA readers is a del- 
icate one, and one which they have every 
reason to appreciate. 


WORK BY AMERICAN 


applause greeted the pianist, the Fan- 
tasy, and the composer. 

Vaughan Williams’s “London” Sym- 
phony, played about two months ago, 
was heard once more, and once more it 
appealed by virtue of its descriptive 
power. Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet” was also given. 

The Cecilia Society, rejuvenated by its 
temperamental conductor, Agide Jacchia, 
gave a stirring performance of Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” at Symphony 
Hall, on April 14. To its new conductor 
the chorus is indebted for its greater as- 
surance in boldness of attack. The sing- 
ing of the men especially revealed this 
redeeming virtue. The chorus as a whole 
showed marked improvement in tonal 
body, in vigor of singing, and in a cer- 
tain imaginative sensitiveness to the im- 
port of the music. The soloists were ad- 
mirable. Florence Hinkle as Margue- 
rite sang charmingly, and as Faust, Mor- 
gan Kingston pleased with the more 
lyric aspects of his voice. Royal Dad- 
mun’s excellent skill in characterization 
lent ominous significance to his Mephis- 
topheles. Herbert Wellington Smith, as 
Brander, sang his none too grateful solo 
with commendable gusto and infectious 
humor. Frank A. Bagdasarian was the 
Voice. 

The People’s Symphony gave its next 
to last concert on April 10. Dai Buell, as 
assisting soloist, was effective in a per- 
formance of the Liszt E Flat Concerto 
for piano and orchestra. She played 
with her characteristic technical bril- 
liance and spirited dash. The orchestral 
numbers were the “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” Overture, three num- 
bers from “Damnation of Faust,” by 
Berlioz and _ Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral” 
Symphony. The later work was espe- 
cially well performed by the orchestra, 
which was conducted by Mr. Mollenhauer. 

H. L. 


LAST EUPHONY CONCERT 








Morgan Kingston and Helena Marsh Aid 
Chorus of Society 


The third and last Euphony Society 
evening concert for the season took place 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 5. Carl 
Hahn, the director, arranged an un- 
usually interesting program for the 
occasion, with Morgan Kingston, tenor, 
and Helena Marsh, contralto, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera, as soloists. Be- 
sides the “Carmen” aria, the tenor had 
to give the “Ridi Pagliacci.” His song- 
group was made up of works of such 
composers as Grieg, Hageman and Gor- 
ing-Thomas. Miss Marsh had an aria 
from “Samson et Dalila” and songs by 
LaForge, MacDowell, Roland Farley and 
Russell. . 

A marked improvement was evident 
in the singing of the chorus. All the 
choral numbers were accompanied by 
string orchestra. Clutsam’s “I Know” 
and Nevin’s “The Night Has a Thou- 
sand Eyes” opened the program. Bur- 
leigh’s ‘“‘Weepin’ Mary” and Saar’s “La 
Savoyarde,” an arrangement of a Pied- 
montese folk-song, had to be repeated. 
Claude Warford, the club’s official ac- 
companist, was represented by “Ap- 
proach of Night,” which required a harp 
obbligato. Two of Grainger’s Irish tunes 
closed the list. 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, 
will give his third New York re- 
cital of the season on the evening 
of May 13 in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Miro- 
vitch will play an entirely new program 
which will include several of his own 
works. He is at present in Boston. 


STOCK INTRODUCES 
MAHLER SYMPHON 


Work Has American Prem} 
in Chicago—Amy Neill 
Symphony Soloist 


CuicaGo, April 16.—Two featur 
special interest became apparent ij; 
concert by the Chicago Symphony 
chestra Hall, yesterday afternoon. 
was a performance of Mahler’s & 
Symphony, announced as the firs: 
formance in America; the other 
first appearance with the orchesi 
the talented young violinist, Amy 
The Mahler Symphony was one 
scores secured by- Conductor Stoc 
ing his visit to Europe last sumn« 
heard it played in Amsterdam, 
the score in Paris and arranged f 
parts to be copied in Berlin. It is 
quently played and discussed sc 
Europe. 
A first hearing gives the impress), 
that the symphony is very long, high); 
involved, insistent on the utterno 
sources of an enlarged modern o 
tra, almost unbelievably learned 
rather heavy in effect. It is & 
movements, two being labeled serenad 
With the exception of the second sere- 
nade, otherwise the fourth movement 
constant call is made upon weight 
clumping rhythms. In the cours 
the sixty-four minutes of perfor: 
these grow wearisome in spite of t 
fact that the melodic themes are easi\; 
recognizable. The second serenade, |ow- 
ever, would, if it were considerably shor- 
ened, be rather charming. But th 
phony by its very dimensions is a not 
ble work, and its first performanc 
the achievement of a virtuoso orch 
Miss Neill has been frequently | 
and commended in recital and conce: 
appearances, and in her first engage- 
ment as soloist with the orchestra she 
won a success far beyond any that 
has had heretofore. She played 
Bruch “Fantasie” for violin and orches 
tra, generally known as the “Scottish,” t 
and won the audience with her first notes I 
The popular concert by the orchestra \ 
in the same hall the night before was th 
final one of this series for the season. V 
It had a capacity audience and enthus’- | 
astic applause. An announcement on the 
program stated that next seaso! 
series would be enlarged to sixteen. P 4 
E. C. M 


NOVAES MOUNTS HEIGHTS n 
IN SEASON’S FAREWELL® 











Young Brazilian’s Beautiful Playing in S 
Final Recital Sways Aeolian : 
Hall Audience ii 

Giomar Novaes summed up in Aco! G 
Hall Saturday afternoon, April 1, t Is 


qualities which are the goal of the ever @ L 
multiplying multitudes of young plans’ ni 
whose eyes are fixed on what to mo! - 
of them is the unattainable. This “* 
announced as the young Brazilians '2° 
New York recital this season, 
mounted, at an easy gradient, to hei) 
of sheer beauty reached by only 4 ve"! 
few recitalists in any season. A colo! 
with a flair for orchestral surge, 5 “° 
as for clarinet-like utterance of wha! > 
treats as solo melodies, she did not 2°" 
tate at times to enlarge her tone Deyo" 
the normal limits of singing sonor'ty, *' 
sensuous warmth and rhythmic 
nation remained the salient characte! 
tics of her playing, rather than mass'\” 
ness or, profundity of interpreta’ 

The program was, for Novaes, !4' 
a humdrum one. That she mac 
of engrossing interest was du: 
sheer charm with which it wa f 
Beginning with the Bach-Busom ‘°* 
conne, and the Gluck-Sgambati ‘le: 
she progressed to Chopin’s B Mino! \° 
certo, Opus 8, where she was in %er 
favorable and congenial environ’ 
Exquisite was her playing 0! 
piano transcription of the Schero? 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Sale 
Dream.” Two Albeniz number ‘¥ 
cation” and “Triana,” were. 
with characteristic Iberian qua!’ 
the Schumann “Carnaval” hé 
grace of line and tonal color. 
ous audience filled the hall. 


ta tl 








KANSAS CiITy, KAN.—Pietro 
the New York organist, gave * 
recently, which was attended 
organists and others prominent 


locally. , i 
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cLECT WICK AS CONDUCTOR 


sew York Liederkranz Chooses Him to 
Succeed Eugen Klee 
Otto Wick, favorably known as con 


tor and composer, was elected at the 
ent meeting of the board of the New 
rk Liederkranz to be conductor of the 
’; choruses for the coming year. Mr. 
k succeeds Eugen Klee. During the 
son just closing Mr. Wick acted as 
nuporary conductor of the society for 
period during which Mr. Klee was 


Mr. Wick’s duties include the training 
both the male and female choruses 
the society and their presentation in 
number of concerts at the club-house 
ring the coming season. He has had 
vide experience in this field, having 
‘essfully conducted choruses in Buf- 
, before coming to New York and also 
Brooklyn, where during the last year 
e was active not only as a choral con- 
ctor, but also gave a performance of 


Weber’s “Freischiitz.” This season he 
been heard as conductor of a 


“Hinsel and Gretel” performance at the 
Lexington Theater, New York, and of 
several operatic performances at the 
Manhattan Opera House. Mr. Wick be- 
9 his duties at the Liederkranz on 
June i ¥ 

has also won commendation as a 
‘composer of many songs, several of 
which have been published by the John 
Church Company, and many choral com 
yositions. In addition he has to his 
credit a grand opera ‘Matasuntha,” a 
‘omic opera and a number of orchestral 


works. 


LOUISE HOMER, 2ND, WEDS 


Soprano Becomes Mrs. Ernest Stires in 
St. Thomas’s Church, New York 
Louise Homer, eldest daughter of Mr. 

Mrs. Sydney Homer, the former a 

videly known composer and the latter 

one of America’s most famous operatic 
and concert contraltos, was married on 
the afternoon of April 12, to Ernest Van 

Rensselaer Stires, son of Rev. Dr. Ernest 

M. Stires, rector of St. Thomas’s Episco- 

pal Church, New York. The ceremony 

was performed in St. Thomas’s Church 
by the father of the groom, and the 
bride was attended by her mother, her 
sters, Anna Marie, Katherine, Nancy 


anda 


ind Dorothy. She was given away by 
r father. 
Miss Homer, who is also a singer, 


made her début in concert in Pittsburgh 
two years ago, with her mother, and 
they have appeared together since then 
n various parts of the country. Mrs. 
Stires, it is announced, will not abandon 
her profession but will be heard in nu- 
merous concerts next year. 

The couple will make their home in 
Glens Falls, New York, where Mr. Stires 
is in business and which is not far from 
Lake George where Mr. and Mrs. Homer 
a summer home. 
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Jersey Musicians Enter Politics to 
Back City Administration 
Friendly to Music 


The Music Political League of 
Jersey City has come to the sup- 
port of the city administration, 
vhich is under investigation by a 
mmittee created by the State 
Legislature, for the reputed pur- 
pose of discrediting the local offi- 
als and to bring about their de- 
at in the municipal election in 
‘ay. One of the main points of 
is the fact that the city 

supported a Police Quartet for 

‘last three years at a total cost 
524,000, regardless of the fact 

the quartet participated in 
raising of thousands of dollars 

‘haritable enterprises and was 
‘er sent to France to entertain 

soldiers in the trenches. The 
sent_ administration, headed by 

nk Hague, mayor, has shown 

Support of ideas for making 

music popular and is having 
whole-hearted backing of the 
fans of the city. An inten- 
‘mpaign will be waged under 

Auspices of the League preced- 

“ection, when noted soloists 

‘ing and ten-minute addresses 
| oe made by leading men inter- 
| in developing a greater ap- ] 
ation of music. One of the 
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“sers will be John C. Freund, 
| of Musica, AMERICA. 

















New Star 


s for Metropolitan 








New Faces at the Metropolitan Next Season: 








Photo credits: No. 1, © Victor Georg; 


No. 2, 


1—Amelita Galli-Curci, 


© Matzene; 


No. 4, © Lumiere; No. 5, @ Mishkin. 


ingaged for Leading Coloratura Roles; 2—Titta Ruffo, 


Baritone, for Whom It Is Understood There Will Be a Revival of Verdi’s “Ernani’”’; 3—Mme. Jeritza, Who Will Come 


from Vienna to Sing in Korngold’s “Dead City” and Other German Operas; 4 





George Meader, Who Is Said to Be Sched- 


uled to Sing Roles Formerly Allotted to Albert Reiss; Selma Kurz, to Sing Coloratura Parts; Manuel Salazar, Tenor, 
Who Will Be Utilized for Some of the More Robust Italian Rédles 


[Continued from page 1] 


sensational vocalism which the engage- 
ment of Ruffo and Mme. Galli-Curci 
would seem to demand. 

It is expected that Lucrezia Bori will 
head the cast for Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snow Maiden.” Geraldine Farrar will 
be the star of “La Navarraise.” In “Le 
Roi d’Ys” Mmes. Alda and Gordon will 
care for the feminine roles, probably 
with Gigli and Danise in the male parts. 
It has been said that Evon Darle, whose 
engagement already has been chronicled, 
will fall heir to some of Mme. Farrar’s 
former roles. 


Salazar, a recruit from Gallo’s San 
Carlo forces, probably will be used in 
such operas as “Aida,” “Pagliacci” and 
“Trovatore.” He will be one of many 
tenors, the Metropolitan having sought 
to insure itself against further absence 
of Caruso. Rumor has it that because 
of a disagreement over the terms of his 


contract, Charles Hackett will not re- 
turn. 
Hope to Have Caruso Back 


That there is now real hope that 
Caruso will be on hand next season, 
though perhans not at the season’s open- 
ing, is admitted by Metropolitan attachés, 


some of whom regard as too sanguine, 
however, published predictions that the 
king of tenors will sing the first night 
of the 1921-22 season. 

Gigli, Martinelli and Crimi are among 
the tenors re-engaged. There has been 
considerable speculation as to the rdéles 
to be assigned to Gigli. Admittedly, 
these depend quite largely on whether 
or not Caruso returns. 

With the exception of the reported 
coming of Korngold to conduct “The 
Dead City,” no new conductor is ex- 
pected at the Metropolitan. Moranzoni, 
Wolff, Bodanzky and Papi will continue 
as chefs d’orchestre. 





Diaz Re-engaged by Metropolitan 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, has been re-engaged for two years. 
In addition to his duties at the opera 
house, where he has been singing sev- 
eral performances a week all season, 
Mr. Diaz recently gave a recital in New- 
ark, N. J., for the Century Cotillon and 
appeared also in Albany, N. Y., in a pro- 
gram of operatic numbers. After the 
Metropolitan season, Mr. Diaz will go 
west for a tour, giving concerts in Syra- 
cuse, Kansas City, Little Rock, Baldwin, 
Emporia, and New Wilmington, Pa. 





Gatti Re-engages Cecil Arden 
Cecil Arden, the young American con- 
tralto, has been re-engaged as a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the coming season, 








Society of Authors, Composers and 


Publishers Divides $25,000 Melon 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers’ distributed 
$25,000 of its. receipts last week, making 
the first distribution to its members since 
it began collecting money in 1917. The 





initial distribution was divided among 
123 authors and composers and twenty- 
eight publishers. It is the policy of the 
Society to maintain a reserve fund of 
$200,000, as it is under large expense 
in enforcing the Supreme Court decision 
giving it the right to collect a perform- 
ing rights fee on its music performed 
in public. According to the present 
method of distribution, fifty per cent of 
the fee goes to the authors and cum- 
posers, and the other fifty per cent to 
the publisher. Each divides its shafe 
according to groupings which have been 
decided upon. The tax collected from 
theaters, motion picture houses, cabarets, 
ete., ranges from $10 to $100 each per 
year, according to the size of the house. 
It is planned to establish branch offices 
of the Society in the larger cities to 
facilitate the collection of the fees, which 
are expected to amount to $1,000,000 a 
year within a short time. 





Fitzhugh Haensel on the Coast 

Fitzhugh W. Haensel, the manager, 
who recently left on a business trip, is 
now in San Francisco. En route, Mr. 
Haensel had important conferences with 
many prominent local managers concern- 
ing the activities of various Haensel & 
Jones artists for next season. 


Fritz Kreisler sailed for 
April 20 on the Olympic. 


Europe on 





--— 
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Chicagoans Claim Receipts and 
Attendance Records When 
7000 Pay in San Francisco 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 18.—The 
Chicago Opera Association claims 
to have set records for operatic 
receipts and attendances. It is 
reported that “Carmen” on Tues- 
day night brought a return of $25,- 
000 and that “Faust” on Saturday 
night exceeded this sum by $1,000. 
The statement has been made that 
there were 7000 persons present 
each night. “Traviata” Wednes- 
day, “L’Amore dei Tre Re” Thurs- 
day, “Il Trovatore” Friday, and 
“Lucia” at the Saturday matinée 
drew from three to five thousand 
persons. Mary Garden has carried 
the city by storm. Muratore’s ar- 
|} tistic success has been great and 
Rosa Raisa and Frieda Hempel 
have won thousands of admirers. 


M. H. H. 
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“Boris”? Has Sole Hearing of Season 
in Metropolitan’s Penultimate Week 





Moussorgsky Masterpiece, Given on Popular Night, Attracts 
Enormous Audience—‘‘Lohengrin” at Special Matinée— 
Other Operas of Week’s List 








| he its penultimate week, opera at the 
Metropolitan slaked the thirsts of 
those who are happiest in the music of 
the Muscovites, by bringing to them the 
season’s first and only performance of 
“Boris Godunoff.’ The Moussorgsky 
music-drama was given at popular prices 


on Saturday night and attracted a horde 
of standees. Numerous changes were 
noted in the cast as made familiar in 
other seasons, but Adamo Didur once 


more gripped the emotions with his vivid’ 


and engrossing study of the crime- 
haunted czar, and the chorus, as at rep- 
resentations in the past, shared with 
him the burden and the glory, such as 
it was. 

A special matinée performance of 
“Lohengrin” on Friday afternoon offered 
an additional opportunity to see and 
hear the most recent of the Wagner 
restorations. “Il Trovatore” had an un- 
expected third performance Friday 
night, the illness of Geraldine Farrar 
forcing its substitution for what was to 
have been the seventh and final “Mad- 
ama Butterfly.” 

Other operas of the week were 
“Madama Butterfly,” on Monday night; 
“Louise,” Wednesday night; “Pagliacci” 
and “Secret of Suzanne,” Thursday night, 
and “Manon Lescaut,” Saturday after- 
noon. 





The Next-to-Last “Aida” 

Verdi’s “Aida,” which, with “Bohéme,” 
ties for the top place in number of per- 
formances during the season, was given 
on Monday evening, April 11, with Miss 
Muzio, Mme. Claussen, Miss Harvard, 
Mr. Crimi, Mr. Danise, Mr. Martino and 
Mr. Gustafson in the principal roles. 
Miss Muzio sang as usual, which means 
very well; Mme. Claussen was excellent 
in every respect as Amneris, and Miss 


CAPITO 


Broadway at 5lst St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. 


Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week April 24 
Clara Kimball Young in 
“Hush” 
Capitol Grand Orchestra, Ballet Corps, 
Soloists and Ensemble. 
Presentations 8s. L. ROTH 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 











No Concert Schedule 
Needed in New York 


The best orchestral and vocal 
music is always available at 
the theatres under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 

Photo Plays week of April 24, 
1921, will be: 

Rivoli at 49th St. 
“Deception” 


The Romance of Anne Boleyn and King 
Henry VIII 










Broadway 







Second Week—A Paramount Picture 
© Times 
Rialto — 





Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in 
“The ‘lravelling Salesman” 
A Paramount raeeees 
. ~ roadwa 
Criterion ot 44th St. 
Sir James M. Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” 
With Gareth Hughes, May McAvoy and 
Mabel Taliaferro 
Fifth Week—A Paramount Picture 










Lady pianist and teacher with large 
enrollment of private pupils in New York 
pow connected with a leading Brooklyn 
and Washington (D. C.) Conservatory, 
desires summer teaching engagement in 


or out of city from June till October. 


Address: Box F. B., Musical America, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York. 








WANTED—A summer engagement by an ex- 
perienced teacher of piano, theory, school music, 
history and appreciation; a successful teacher of 
teachers and a woman of broad culture. 

Box ‘‘S, E. B.,’’ care MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Frieda Hempel 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist-Accompanist 
August Rodeman, Flutist 
For available dates address: 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 











Harvard’s lovely voice, in the Priestess’s 
few phrases, made one want to hear 
more of it. The male singers were all in 
good voice and contributed to the genera: 
excellence of a very good performance. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 





“Louise,” Sans Spirit 


Charpentier’s “Louise” was the opera 
on Wednesday evening, April 13. It had 
a performance so lacking in spirit that 
one wondered how long this much-vaunt- 
ed example of the modern French oper- 
atic school will hold its place in the 
Metropolitan’s répertoire. Miss Farrar, 
in the title réle; Mr. Harrold, as Julien, 
and Mr. Whitehill as The Father, were 
all in bad voice. Mme. Berat, as The 
Mother, did some fine singing in the 
third act, while Mr. Diaz, as The Noc- 
tambulist, and again as the King of the 
Fools, was praiseworthy. Other mem- 
bers of the long cast were the same as at 
other performances. Under Mr. Wolff’s 
baton the orchestra played raggedly, with 
practically no dynamic accent. 





Leoncavallo and Wolf-Ferrari 


“Pagliacci” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret 
of Suzanne” were the companion pieces 
on Thursday evening. Marie Sundelius 
lent her chaste voice to the Nedda rdéle 
and effectively delineated the dramatic 
character. Martinelli was strikingly 
effective as Canio; Amato’s finely 
wrought interpretation of Tonio’s score 
won him hearty applause. Picco and 
Bada were satisfying as Silvio and 
Beppe. Moranzoni conducted the _ in- 
vigorating performance. Wolf-Ferrari’s 
exquisite cameo gave full opportunity 
to the graceful art of Bori and the his- 
trionic ability of Scotti. Papi’s over- 
vigorous conducting overwhelmed the 
artists at times and made the dainty 
work seem ponderous. 





A Special “Lohengrin” 


A special matinée of “Lohengrin” was 
given on the afternoon of Friday, April 
15, before a large audience. The cast 
was identical with that of former per- 
formances, including Florence Easton, 
Julia Claussen, Orville Harrold, Clarence 
Whitehill and William Gustafson. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. 





An Unexpected “Trovatore” 


Indisposition of both Geraldine Farrar 
and Beniamino Gigli compelled a last 
minute change of opera Friday night, “Tl 
Trovatore” being substituted for ‘‘Mad- 
ama Butterfly.” Martinelli as Manrico, 
de Luca as di Luna, Martino as Fer- 
rando, and Mmes. Muzio and Gordon 
as Leonora and Azucena, respectively, 
provided a competent cast which sang 
the old Verdi score with a vigor that 
stirred excited applause, whatever the 
disappointment of the Gerryflappers. 
Minnie Egener, Audisio and Reschiglian 
completed the cast. Mr. Papi conducted. 





“Manon Lescaut” at Matinée 


“Manon Lescaut,” on Saturday after- 
noon, again brought forward Claudia 
Muzio as the heroine, Crimi as Des 
Grieux, Scotti as Lescaut, Malatesta as 
Geronte, and, in lesser parts, Marion 
Telva, Bada, Paltrinieri, Laurenti, 
d’Angelo, Reschiglian and Audisio. A 
large audience applauded the singers and 
called them before the curtain repeatedly. 
Mr. Papi conducted. 


At Last, a Lone “Boris” 


For no inconsiderable number of the 
faithful, nothing the season at the Metro- 
politan has brought forward was more 
gratefully accepted than Saturday night’s 
proffered boon of “Boris Godunoff.” This 
Titanic racial document, in which is im- 
mured the spirit of the moujik, and 
which bespeaks in its choruses the soul 
of a people, while revealing, with a sur- 
geon’s scalpel, the tortured innermost 
being of their czar, had been much missed 
all season long by those among the opera 
clientéle who find their pleasure in some- 
thing besides prolonged high tones and 
expositions of feminine frailty. Given at 
popular prices on a night not in the sub- 
scription round, the Mousorgsky music 
drama attracted a multitude of standees, 
though it did not result in every seat 
being sold. 





Adamo Didur’s tragic portrait of Boris 
again dominated the drama. His superb 
acting and frequently admirable singing 
lifted the réle to an eminence elsewhere 
approached in this performance only by 
the singing of the chorus. The latter, 
however, cannot be said to have sounded 
the depths of eloquence characteristic of 
its singing in “Boris” in seasons past. 
The entire representation, save only for 
Mr. Didur’s Czar, has sagged, and no- 
where more noticeably than in the or- 
chestra, which Saturday night played 
without a crack (or even so much as a 
swish) of the moujik’s whip. 

There were a number of changes in 
the cast. Jeanne Gordon as Marina had 
somewhat more vocal success than two of 


her predecessors in the part, and 
good to look upon. Rafaelo Diaz, s 
mirable in “Coq d’Or,” was out o 
proper vocal environs in the more } 
utterances of the false Dimitri, a 
he assumed in substitution for O 
Harrold. Ananian was a reasonably 
cessful successor to de Segurola ,, 
Vaarlem and sang the Carousal of 
Inn scene effectively, if not so dro! 
his predecessor. Paltrinieri made 
of the music-than he did of the 
acter of the Simpleton. Rothie 
Pimen and Florence Wakefield a 
Innkeeper were in familiar parts, 
Audisio, d’Angelo and Reshiglian 
Mmes. Howard, Delaunois and Fa 
took care of other bits. Mr. Pap 
ducted. 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW’S ART 





Pianist Gives Liberal Representation to 
American Composers in Finely 
Interpreted Program 


Augusta Cottlow’s recital in Aeolian 
Hall Friday afternoon, April 15, was 
another exposition of this pianist’s poised 
and graceful art, which has mellowed 
with maturity and now evokes admira- 
tion for its repose and certitude rather 
than for any exciting qualities of execu- 
tion or interpretation. 

She began her program with three of 
Busoni’s transcriptions of Bach organ 
chorale preludes, admirably projected, 
save that in the third, “With Thee Is 
Joy,” the left hand rather adumbrated 
the right. Three Scotch dances of 
Chopin, Op. 7, No. 3, and the Berceuse, 
Op. 57, were engagingly presented, the 
feathery quality of tone in the Berceuse 


— 


AGAIN PROVES ADMIRABLE. 


being especially noteworthy. Th: 
carolle, Op. 60, lacked somethi: 
spontaneity, and was a more r 
performance. 

American composers were li! 
represented. MacDowell’s Sonata | 
was followed by the same compose,’ 
“B’rer Rabbit,” as an encore number: 
and two characteristic piano works of 
the late Charles T. Griffes, “Vale o: 
Dreams” and “Night Winds,” wer 
sympathetically played. Frederick \y.¢y’s 
“The Voice of the City” presented ay 
arresting suggestion, in free fugaty 
form, of the pulsing and multitudinoys 
activities implied by its title. Liszt’: 
Tarentella, from “Venezia e Napoli,” 
which completed the printed program, 
was effectively, if not dazzlingly pre- 
sented, and was followed by additiona! 
encore numbers demanded by an appre- 
ciative audience. 





GIVE WORKS OF MISS HIER 
BEFORE MacDOWELL CLUB 





Chalmers Clifton Duets Also on Pro- 
gram—Beryl Rubinstein, Goldina de 
Wolf Lewis and Grisez Heard 


An “Evening of Compositions” at the 
MacDowell Club on April 16 was devoted 
to compositions of an interesting nature 
by Ethel Glenn Hier and Chalmers Clif- 
ton. Miss Hier was represented by the 
greater number of works and these 
were interpreted by Beryl Rubinstein, 
pianist, and Goldina de Wolf Lewis, so- 
prano. The compositions of Mr. Clifton 
were presented by the cdOmposer himself 
at the piano, assisted by Georges Grisez, 
clarinetist. 

Mr. Rubinstein opened the program 
with Miss Hier’s Theme and Variations 
in D Minor, an interesting work display- 
ing ingenuity in treatment. A Prelude 
in E and a Scherzo in E Minor, given 
later by the pianist in admirable style, 
further attested the composer’s gifts and 
aptitude as writer for the piano. A 
series of songs by Miss Hier, interpreted 
by Miss Lewis, included the original and 
delightful “Japanese Lullaby,” “Down 
in the Glen” and “May Song,” in which 
the composer achieved a suggestion of 
the poetry of nature. More _ serious 
feeling was portrayed in the songs, “The 
Hour” and “An Offering.” Miss Hier 
has a graceful facility in the lyric side 
of her art, and her songs are felicitous 
and sincere works. Miss Lewis proved 
herself to be a very able interpreter, 
one who artistically suggested the vary- 
ing moods of the numbers. The pro- 
gram closed with Mr. Clifton’s duets for 
clarinet and piano, “Interlude” and 
‘“‘Humoresque,” which were rather bril- 
liantly conceived and excellently given. 





Verdi-Puccini Program at Metropolitan 
Sunday Night Concert _ 


The next-to-the-last Sunday night con- 
cert at the Metropolitan, on April 17, 
was a Puccini-Verdi program with two 
numbers by Mascagni thrown in for good 
measure. The soloists were Florence 
Easton, Marie Sundelius and Anna 
Roselle, sopranos; Julia Claussen, con- 
tralto; Mario Chamlee, Charles Hackett 
and Morgan Kingston, tenors, and 
Pasquale Amato, baritone. The entire 
third act of “Bohéme” was sung by Miss 
Sundelius, Miss Roselle, Mr. Hackett and 
Mr. Amato. The orchestra was heard 
in the overture to Verdi’s “The Sicilian 
Vespers,” which was repeated in part, 
and the Intermezzo from  Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut.” 





Maier and Pattison Honored in Chicago 


CuicaGco, April 11—Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison were soloists with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra at the weekly 
pair of concerts on April 9 and 10, mak- 
ing their initial local appearance. Mr. 
Stock arranged his program so that in 
addition to playing the Mozart E Flat 


Concerto for two pianos, they gave two 
numbers in the second part without or 
chestral accompaniment. Their audi- 
tors refused to leave the hall unti! fou 
encores were played. During their sta; 
in Chicago Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattiso 
were much féted. On Friday evening 
they dined at the home of Mr. anid Mrs 
J. J. Glessner. On Saturday a Junch- 
eon was given in honor of the pianists 
at the Cliff-Dwellers’ Club by Arthur 
Bissell. Among the other guests were 
Frederick Stock, John Alden Carpenter, 
Leo Sowerby, Karleton Hackett and Ed- 
ward C. Moore. Both Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Sowerby have promised to com- 
pose some new works for two pianos. 





Longy School Inaugurates Course for 
Children 


Boston, April 16.—The Longy Schou! 
of Music has inaugurated a fourteen- 
hour trial course for children between the 
ages of seven and twelve years, who are ¢ 
regarded as being gifted musically, and 
whose financial means do not permit them , 
to receive adequate instruction in th 
fundamentals in music. The course wil 
be given under the personal direction o! 
Renée Longy-Miquelle, in the form 0! 


= > 





class lessons of one hour each, on Mov: d 
day, Wednesday and Friday afternoons " 
Instruction in solfeggio and rhythm I 
gymnastics will alternate. W. J. P. v 

\ 
Florence Mulford Gives Recital for 


Woman’s Club of Jersey Cit) h 
JERSEY City, N. J., April 13.—Flor- n 
ence Mulford, for some years a membe! 
of the Metropolitan, gave a recital 0 
April 11, at the Woman’s Club, as te 


guest of the Bergen Chapter, !). A. & W 
Mme. Mulford had the assistance of Rus 2 
sell Kingman, ’cellist, who played t¥ if 
groups and also the obbligato for 


last three numbers of Mme. Mulford 
A. D. FF 
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VIOLIN PLAYING [jf ® 
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The master of Zimba''s' oe 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

While some theatrical producers and 
managers are endeavoring to get along 
without any music whatever and some 
movie directors do not as yet appreciate 
the value of music to their productions, 
there are others who are notably in the 
lead to have such good music as will suit 
and emphasize the action. 

Among the latter is D. W. Griffith, 
the most original and talented man in 
the moving picture business. Those 
who go to the movies know him by his 
“Birth of a Nation” and more recently 
by his “Way Down East,” a remarkable 
production, but with some features that 
might have been eliminated as they 
pandered to a depraved taste for reli- 
vicus pap and the happy end with a 
naked baby thrown in for good measure. 

To me, Mr. Griffith’s greatest ac- 
complishment was “Intolerance,” pro- 
duced at vast expense. It was a monu- 
mental work, traced the history of reli- 
gious persecution from ancient times, 
from the fall of Babylon to the slaughter 
of the Huguenots in Paris. Its most 
poetic and appealing feature was that 
in advance of everyone of the separate 
actions, a woman was shown rocking the 
cradle to typify that never mind what the 
ruin and the horror brought about by 


the forces of destruction, human life 
goes on steadily as the woman rocks 
the cradle. There is always birth to 
compensate for and overcome death. 
Another of the successful Griffith pro- 
ductions was taken from one of Burke’s 
wonderful stories, which depicted the 
love of a Chinaman for a poor little 
waif, the daughter of a drunken pugi- 
list. The little girl was finally de- 
stroyed by the pugilist, who surprised 
her with the Chinaman who worshiped 
her ideally. In this character Lillian 
Gish gave the most remarkable exhibit 
of childlike terror that I ever remem- 
ber on the stage. They say that while 
this movie known as “Broken Blossoms” 
Was very successful in New York, it was 
not liked throughout the country, where 
they clamored for the happy end, never 
mind whether that be true to life or not. 
_ The result of this has been that Grif- 
ith, who stood out as the most original, 
‘orceful, independent as well as talented 
director that we have, shows a distinct 
‘endeney to fall from his high estate 
and pander to the taste of middle class 
uritan respectability, involving in 
‘ome instances slap-stick comedy and in 
others the forced injection of religious 
scenes. This is all the more to be re- 
sretted because Mr. Griffith has shown 
such a commendable disposition to have 
the musie which accompanies his pro- 
ductions of the highest order, as was 
instanced the other evening at the 
‘fo of “Dream Street,” his latest 
_ in this story, which was witnessed by 
Pa wded and favorably disposed house, 
ey “riffith endeavored to show the dif- 
a between good and evil not alone 
tA the characters of the plot but by mu- 
. 2S interpreted on the one hand by a 
a ue evangelist and, on the other by 
-.:) Clan under a Benda mask, playing 
dors uUSsi¢ On the violin, a character evi- 
d’ Hof Suggested by Offenbach’s “Contes 
viiman.” The scene is laid in the 


ey) 


Limehouse dock district of London. 
Here are two brothers, one a swagger- 
ing, handsome young pugilist who domi- 


nates his neighborhood and his weak- 
ling but poetically inclined brother. 
They are both in love with the same 


girl, a little singer in a low class vaude- 
ville house. Incidental to the story are 
a wicked Chinaman, who is also desirous 
of capturing the affections of the girl, 
and a number of other characters. The 
brothers have grown up together united 
by a great affection. 

The music, which has been selected 
from the works of the masters, is un- 
usually good, appropriate and rendered 
by a very capable orchestra, though Ali- 
son Smith, one of our leading critics, 
said he was puzzled to account for the 
fact that the prelude from “Tristan” is 
used as the motif for an exciting crook 
chase, and the “‘Liebestod” while the hero 
and heroine are playing tag around their 
tiny apartment. 

All through the production there runs 
the tendency to clap-trap, no doubt a 
concession to the growing power of that 
extreme Calvinism which would regulate 
our personal habits, abolish not only all 
fluids except water, but tobacco, censor 
the movies, enforce the Sunday blue laws 
and so, not alone legislate us into an im- 
possible Heaven, but positively jail us if 
we do not show any particular desire to 
get there. Humanity cannot be forced 
into morality. That is a matter of edu- 
cation, not of restrictive ordinances. 

That able and forceful critic, H. L. 
Mencken, in his book ‘‘Prejudices” quotes 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman of Iowa as 
follows: ‘Puritanism is the _ official 
philosophy of America. All who dis- 
pute it are enemy aliens and should 
be deported.” 

This is not a very hopeful outlook 
for those of us who are not Puritans 


but who nevertheless would rather 
stay here. 

* x 
With all its shortcomings, Griffith’s 


melodrama—for it is that—is well given. 
The pictures are effective, the photog- 
raphy unusually good while the interest 
is sustained up to the very end, though 
that is unfortunately banal. 

The leading réle of the singing sou- 
brette is taken by Carol Dempster, who 
is very pretty, has fine eyes, but was 
somewhat’ severely cricitised by the 
press because she endeavored to por- 
tray perpetual motion with her twin- 
kling toes. Perhaps this was under the 
direction of friend Griffith, who over- 
stepped the limitations of probability in 
an effort to produce another Gish. The 
young lady has talent and in a more 
congenial réle will no doubt show it 
later on. 

The production has unusual import- 
ance to my mind not alone on account of 
the value of the music which accom- 
panied it and sustained it throughout 
but because it shows very distinctly the 
demoralizing, debasing influence of Cal- 
vinism. This influence, coming through 
the theater-going, movie-going public, 
has been strong enough to pull down 
even so eminent a genius as Griffith 
from the high plane on which he was 
working. 

When we come to think what this must 
mean in the future to our drama, to our 
opera, to our music, to our literature, 
it makes us realize that it will intro- 
duce into life not the precepts of true 
religion, not the aims and hopes of ideal- 
ism, but a low-brow, unctuous hypocrisy, 
which believes that grave offenses 
against all the higher attributes of man 
can be condoned by dragging in repre- 
sentations of incidents in the life of the 
Master and putting extracts from the 
New Testament on the screen. 

ao * * 


Another instance where good music, 
interpreted by an unusually efficient or- 
chestra, accompanied the action of a 
drama was shown in the production of 
“The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc,” translated 
by Astrid Argyll from the French of 
Emile Moreau. The musical setting 
was largely taken from Tchaikovsky’s 
opera, ‘The Maid of Orleans.” 

In this production, Margaret Anglin, 
an actress of national standing and rep- 
utation, shone bright. She maintained the 
atmosphere of the simple, idealistic 
peasant girl that Jeanne was supposed 
to be. 

As a presentation of the manners, 
customs and prejudices of that time, the 
performance was remarkable. 

The company was a large one, nearly 
all the réles being presented by actors 
and actresses of unusual distinction. 
Miss Anglin’s greatest assets are, first, 
a musical voice; second, clearness of dic- 
tion, especially in strong, emotional sit- 
uations. Many a singer might profit by 
going to see her performance. Her 


elocution is all the more effective be- 
cause she rises far above the dead level 
of monotony which characterizes even our 
most popular histrions. She varies the 
tempo all the time, uses rising and fall- 
ing inflections, never misses a climax, 
always has the right emphasis. The re- 
sult is she holds her audience in the 
hollow of her hand, wholly apart from 
the dramatic tensity of the situations in 
which she is placed. 

A large, cultured and evidently intelli- 
gent audience applauded her to the echo. 
The production will remain with me for 
a long time. Besides the excellence of 
the music, it had one final merit. When 
the curtain rose to acknowledge the ap- 
plause of the audience at the end of each 
act, it did not show the various perform- 
ers lined up on the stage like a lot of 
penguins on parade. The situation on 
which the curtain fell was maintained. 
It was only at the end that the perform- 
ers passed, one by one, before the audi- 
ence to receive the approbation of their 
efforts so greatly merited. Miss Anglin, 
it need scarcely be said, received an 
ovation. 

* SS * 

A writer in the New York Evening 
Journal: draws attention to the fact that 
the “Golden Horseshoe,’ which is the 
name given to that part of the Metro- 
politan Opera House occupied by the 
parterre boxes, has been far from bril- 
liant this season. Is the opera losing 
its social pull? Many of the old social 
guard have passed out. Their places 
have been taken by newcomers, some of 
whom do not often come to the opera, 
though their names are in the program. 
These are the good people, the late Mc- 
Allister’s 400,” who consider it im- 
proper to be seen in their places much 
before nine o’clock, because they dine 
late, while they always leave a little 
before eleven as they have other social 
matters to attend to. This means that 
they have never heard the first or the 
last act of any of the operas, and as it 
is not considered fashionable or good 
form to worry about such a thing as a 
program, most of them never know who 
is singing or what opera is being sung. 

There is a humorous side to this sit- 
tuation which may be of interest. Be- 
sides the regular critics who write about 
the opera, there are a number of writers 
for the press not only in New York, but 
who represent out-of-town papers, chief- 
ly women, who find the opera a rich field 
to display their knowledge of fashion- 
able life in New York. 

What they write to their various 

papers with regard to the occupants of 
the boxes is a scream. Having no other 
knowledge than what the program gives 
they notice that Mrs. Gotrocks has box 
nine on alternate Mondays and Fridays. 
Consequently, they describe Mrs. Got- 
rocks’s appearance and particularly do 
they describe her costume. Now Mrs. 
Gotrocks perhaps has not been at the 
opera for weeks, but being a lady with 
an eye to the dollar, she has sent her 
box to certain discreet speculators who 
dispose of it to such new-rich, would-be 
members of the highest society as will 
pay any old price for the privilege of 
having mother mistaken for Mrs. Got- 
rocks and her two daughters taken for 
the two Misses Gotrocks. 
. On one occasion, a prominent, out-of- 
town paper had a vivid description of 
the entrancing costume of a lady who 
had been buried, to my knowledge, a 
month. Of course, the program still an- 
nounced her as the proprietor of that 
box on alternate Fridays. 


Bo * * 


Some days ago, the papers told us 
that Caruso was steadily improving, that 
he was preparing to leave next month 
or, at the latest in June, for Italy, that 
he was walking about his room and that 
he entertained:a few of his friends by 
singing some of the arias from “Marta.” 

That Caruso is improving, gaining 
strength, beginning to take solid nour- 
ishment is true. That he did what the 
papers reported is not true, though it is 
understood on the best authority that his 
voice has not been injured. 

Another story was to the effect that 
he had selected some songs from more 
than 200 for his next season. Fancy 
having a sick man—for he is a very sick 
man still—attempt to pass on 200 songs. 
However, it all furnished the photog- 
raphers and paragraphers an opportun- 
ity to earn an honest dollar, so we will 
forgive them. 

The pictures of Caruso as they show 
him to-day present a very sad and weary 
face. However, Caruso has triumphed 
over the combined attack of priests and 
doctors. That he managed to live 
through it all is proof that he inherited 
from his parents what Nietsche, the Ger- 
man philosopher, would call “the will to 





Since It Is in the Part of “Mimi,” Lu- 
crezia Bori Seeks a Light for the 
Candle She Carries into the Garret of 
the Poet, “Rodolfo,” in “La Bohéme.” 
Her Admirers Will Insist, However, 
that Her Radiant Personality Makes 
This Unnecessary Since Its Effulgence 
Illumines the Stage Whenever She 
Appears, Whether as “Mimi,” “Sus- 
anna,” “Fiora,” “Ah-Yoe,” “Nedda” or 
“Micaela.” One of the Brightest of 
Gatti’s Shining Lights, Her Return to 
the Metropolitan This Season Was a 
Welcome Event 





live.” With this he defied fate itself 
to the joy of all those who wish him well 
and hope to witness the ovation he will 
receive when he returns to the stage at 
the Metropolitan next season. 

* * «* 

A crazy story appeared the other day 
to the effect that a distinguished Ameri- 
can prima donna had prevailed upon a 
multi-millionaire to loan her his yacht 
in order to rescue the Crown Prince and 
take him to an island in the Past Indies 
or to Porto Rico. 

The moment the story was out in the 
New York Times, everybody credited 
Farrar with being the prima donna and 
Otto H. Kahn as the victim multi-mil- 
lionaire. The only trouble is that our 
friend Otto H. does not own a yacht, 
though he could easily write a check for 
one without disturbing his bank account, 
even if that is not as it might be since 
they passed the income tax. 

Immediately thereafter, there followed 
in another paper a report to the effect 
that Mme. Farrar’s film, “Jeanne d’Are,” 
in which she made one of the greatest 
artistic successes of her career, had been 
barred in Paris on the ground that 
Madame was strongly pro-German. It 
was also stated that she had uttered 
calumnies against France, that she had 
been a “ferocious partisan” during the 
war. 

This is as gross a libel on our great 
American prima donna as was the libel 
printed in another French paper that 
Frieda Hempel had condemned Ameri- 
can women, a thing she never did, and 
for that matter, is not capable of doing. 

That Mme. Farrar has always re- 
tained a warm feeling for the Crown 
Prince, who was the first to recognize 
her talent, and who was later followed 
by Kaiser Bill, is fine, but that she was 
a “ferocious partisan” of Germany is 
untrue. What is true is that she made 
a bad break when she bought a Liberty 
Bond for her poodle. That got her name 


‘into the papers but not in a particularly 


favorable manner. But to say that she 
is such an enemy of France that her 
film performance of “Jeanne d’Are” 
should be barred is to make one feel 
that there are journalists in Paris who 
are as lacking in truth as they are in 
their sense of decency and fair play, 
especially to a woman. 

+ * * 

Giovanni Tagliapietra a generation 
ago known as one of the most popular 
baritones and lovable fellows in New 
York has just passed out at the advanced 
age of seventy-five. 

I knew him when as “Tag,” he divided 
his affections between his wife, the be- 
loved Teresa Carrefio, the great Vene- 
zuelan pianist and the American game 
of poker. His cronies who played poker 
with him were jealous of the time he 
devoted to Teresa while Teresa was so 
jealous of the time he devoted to poker 


[Continued on page 8] 
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that it broke up their matrimonial re- 
lations. She got a divorce and then 
married Eugen d’Albert, the composer- 
pianist. Dear Carrefo had some other 
matrimonial adventures, though “Tag” 
consoled himself later by marrying Mar- 
garet, the cultured and brilliant daugh- 
ter of John D. Townsend, for years 
known in New York as a prominent and 
successful lawyer. 

“Tag was born in Venice. He was a 
typical Venetian. While a student at 
the University of Padua, he ran away 
to join the forces under Garibaldi. Then 
he returned to his music. He first made 
his début in Italy, later in Paris and 
Milan. Then he came to this country 
and for years lived here. He was one 
of the first to take an operatic company 
to Venezuela. I remember a _ perform- 
ance of his in “Lucia” when he sang 
with the great Etelka Gerster. He was 
one of the few men in opera who was 
successful as Escamillo in “Carmen.” 

He was not only a charming singer, 
but a most joyous Bohemian, good 
natured, always amiable, ready to do 
anything and everything from singing 
all night to please his friends to sitting 
in a little game to please himself. 

I recall one occasion when he ap- 
peared at one of the early Sunday con- 
certs given in New York, when he sang 
some of his favorite operatic selections 
and ballads, with Carreno at the piano. 
This was while love’s young dream was 
on. So whenever there was a particu- 
larly amorous passage to be rendered, 
“Tag” would look at Teresa and Teresa 
would look at “Tag” till they almost fell 
into one another’s arms, producing on 
the audience a tendency to go and do 
likewise. 

* * 

Some of our critics, you know, every 
now and then take the opportunity to 
tell us how barbaric the average Ameri- 
can audience is with regard to its taste 
for good music. I feel the other way. 
For years I have paid attention to the 
attitude of the audiences in vaudeville 
and movie houses as well as the opera 
and concerts. Particularly at the vaude- 
ville houses and at the movies I have 
noticed that when there was a singer, 
there was always an attitude of what I 
would call kindly courtesy—just enough 
applause to enable the lady to get off the 
stage without doing so in silence. This 
happened when she was what they call 
“pretty rotten.” 

But I also noticed that whenever a 
real singer came forth and sang, the 
audience broke out and recalled her again 
and again. This happened the other 
night at a large uptown house where the 
audience, owing to the good music, is 
of a superior character. A young girl, 
unknown even. by name, appeared, sang 
an air by Benedict and as an encore 
Hageman’s “Picardy Rose.” She was 
applauded for nearly a minute. 

The voice, though not large, is very 
musical, well trained, the young lady’s 
personality agreeable, her action simple 
yet appealing, her coloratura excellent. 
Her name is Caroline Andrews, I believe. 
She is, I am told, a pupil of that very 





worthy and _ exceedingly experienced 
teacher Mme. Parker, whose niece she is. 
a * * 


Recently a good deal of scandal was 
created in the musical and medical 
worlds by the report in the papers that 
suits had been brought by Octave Dua 
and Miss Schwarzwalder, both well 
known artists, against Dr. Emil Sarla- 
bous, on the ground of malpractice. 
Their voices had been ruined, they said. 
The amounts claimed as damages are 
very large. 

Without desiring in any way to pass 
upon the merits of the actions, it should 
be said that so far they have only 
brought out enthusiastic indorsements of 
the doctor by many of his patients, 
among whom are some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the operatic and 
musical profession, including the noted 
Victor Maurel, Titta Ruffo, Maria 
Barrientos, who cabled her indorsement, 
as did Frieda Hempel, Andres de Segu- 
rola, Clarence Whitehill, Marie Rappold, 
Johannes Sembach, Mana-Zucca, Giulio 
Crimi, Richard Hageman, A. Buzzi- 
Peccia, the composer and teacher, An- 
tonio Scotti, Adamo Didur and Rothier. 

As you know, I have been one of those 
who have persistently claimed that too 
many operations are performed on us all 
and that a good many, particularly those 
to which the operatic artists are sub- 
jected, are unnecessary. At the same 


time, let me raise my voice in protest 
against the manner in which such mat- 
ters are exploited in the press. 

At the time the suits were brought, 
our New York press considered the mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to devote 
space to it, but only one side was pub- 
lised. A few days later, a somewhat 
belated statement came from the eminent 
attorney of Dr. Sarlabous, Mr. Seligs- 
berg. Now the injustice of such a pro- 
ceeding is that even if later on the 
doctor should win the suits, and be 
exonerated, it will not offset the damage 
done by the statements at the time the 
suits were brought. A law should be 
passed whereby it is made absolutely im- 
perative that when a report of a suit 
affecting the business, financial or social 
standing of a person is printed, the same 
space, the same opportunity should be 
given to the person against whom the 
charges are brought. 

* * * 


David F. McSweeney, associate man- 
ager with Charles L. Wagner for the 
great John McCormack, is all het up, and 
that means a good deal for an Irishman, 
especially these times. And the reason 
he is het up is that he understands his 
name was used in a story to the effect 
that John had bought Rodin statuary 
worth a quarter of a million, not to speak 
of three Rembrandts, which Mr. McCor- 
mack is reported to have purchased in 
Europe, and which are worth a king’s 
ransom, though, by the bye, kings are 
going rather cheap just at the present 
time. 

McSweeney says he never made any 
such statement, though he admits that 
Mr. McCormack secured some very fine 
paintings and pieces of statuary in 
Paris, London and Monte Carlo, but 
Rodin or Rembrandt were not repre- 
sented. They are, however, represented 
in the McCormack gallery in New York. 
To all of which David F. McSweeney 
adds that “The Clovering Children” by 
Romney, which Mr. McCormack pur- 
chased at Christie’s, the great auction 
house in London for £5000, was valued 
at almost four times that amount in pre- 
war times. 

Let dear D. F. McSweeney possess his 
soul in peace. If it had not been for the 
mistake in crediting him with the state- 
ment that has appeared in the press, he 
would not have gotten his own name 


into print. Much good may it do him! 
* * «@ 

So Nelson Illingworth, -the noted 
Australian ballad singer, is said to have 
difficulty in finding a good accompanist, 
and yet there are all kinds of talented 
young people who claim that that is the 
very job they would like to undertake. 

Illingworth, as I understand it, says 
that he has tried quite a number, but 
they could not meet the requirements, and 
so he asks why is it that so few of our 
young people neglect to build their work 
on the more solid foundation of Lieder. 
One would think that what Coenraad v. 
Bos, Richard Hageman, Frank La Forge 
and others had done would be an abid- 
ing example, especially as the pay is 
good. And yet only here and there is a 
young musician found who is even on 
bowing acquaintance with Lieder. 

So if there is any accompanist who 
feels that he could fill the job, all he has 
to do is to get in touch with Illingworth. 

* * 


The other night some guests at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania were enjoying them- 
selves with a fox-trot in the ballroom. 
As they were cavorting around, one of 
the guests fell out of a box and landed 
on the pianist, about fifteen feet below. 
down went the pianist with the guest on 
top. 

The record shows that the pianist lost 
his breath control, also suffered from 
back strain. They called an ambulance, 
but the pianist, having tried a few steps 
about the floor and a few chords on what 
was left of the instrument, thought he 
could go home without assistance. So 
they got another musician and the fox- 
trot went on. 

Paderewski and other distinguished 
pianists are known to have insured their 
fingers for a large amount. However, if 
such accidents continue, it will be neces- 
sary for pianists to insure their back- 
bones as well, so as to offset any possible 
damage that may be caused by somebody 
falling out of a box as happened at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Watch your step, says your 


ey 





Lightning Success Here of Morini 
Confirms Nikisch’s Early Dictum 








(Portrait on Front Page) 
IKE the critics, the audience which 
gathered to hear the first appear- 
ance in America last January of Erika 
Morini, knew nothing of the young Aus- 


trian girl, who had already been declared 


a genius by Arthur Nikisch and by 
other noted conductors. Since she lacks 


the flashy qualities of some performers, 
and since her youth sits gracefully upon 
her, Erika Morini’s impression on her 
audience had to be purely musical. 
When she played at the age of eleven 
with Nikisch, he said: “She is not a 
wonder child, she is a wonder,” and 
with that settled all the loose talk about 
child prodigies. 

Miss Morini’s career has been a long 
one, in comparison with the careers of 
virtuosi. She began to play in public 
when she was about five, covering the 
watering places of Bohemia, and play- 
ing in Prague, Vienna and nearby cities. 
During the war came the test—the ap- 
pearance with Nikisch, who re-engaged 
her for at least two performances of 
his orchestra every year. She played 
with Weingartner, being the only soloist 
at his Music Festival Week in Vienna 
last May; she went to Roumania and 
played under Georgescu, and she was the 
first artist to appear in Poland after the 
armistice. 

The controversies over Erika Morini 
make no question of her genius. They 
are concerned with “How?” Some claim 
that the girl is possessed of the souls of 
those whose work she plays—that is 
Sevcik’s explanation. It is held that in 
the emotional atmosphere of the war, as 
it was experienced in Austria, her natu- 
ral genius developed more rapidly than 
is normal. 

During her first American season she 
has appeared as soloist with Bodanzky at 
Carnegie Hall, given four recitals in 
New York, both at Carnegie and Aeolian 


Halls, has been heard at the Lindsborg 


(Kan.) Festival, and in Grinnell, Iowa, 
Newark, Providence and Rochester. 





For the coming seascn her managers, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, are 
booking a long list of concerts, which 
will keep her prominently before the 
public during the next year. Miss 
Morini has also been signed to make “Red 
Seal” records for the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine, being the seventh violinist out 
of the long list of virtuosi of our day to 
be so chosen, the other six being Fritz 
Kreisler, the late Maud Powell, Jan 
Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Jascha Heifetz 
and Efrem Zimbalist. 





SING FOR VETERANS 





May Peterson and Bispham Take Part in 
Benefit at Town Hall 


Another New York appearance was 
made by May Peterson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who has 
been very busy with concert engage- 
ments on tour this season, as one of the 
artists at the “Remembrance Meeting” 
for veterans of the World War at Town 
Hall, for the benefit of the New York 
Community Service Club. The prima 
donna’s numbers were J*‘arnstrom’s 
“Jag Tror,” Dvorak’s “eugs My 
Mother Taught Me” and Hageman’s “At 
the Well.” She had the assistance of 
David Williams at the piano. Two ex- 
tras were demanded and granted. 

_Another who generously contributed 
his services to the cause of the ex-serv- 
lice men was David Bispham, who was 
accompanied by Emily Harford. Mr. 
Bispham’s dramatic delivery found ex- 
cellent vehicles in Arensky’s “In Days 
Gone By,” a setting of a Turgenieff text, 
and Henry Holden Huss’s “The Seven 
Ages of Man.” 





MOUNT VERNON, lIowa.—Frank H. 
Shaw, director of the Cornell College 
Conservatory, judged a North Dakota 
state music contest, held under the aus- 
pices of the State University at Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


NATIVE SOLOISTS AT 
BODANZKY CONCERTS 


Maemillen Heard on April 13 
—Julia Glass, Pianist, 
Makes Début 


Attracted doubtless more by Fra 
Macmillen’s appearance as soloist 
by the presentation of the A Minor « 
certo for violin of Carl Goldmark, se\ 
of New York’s younger virtuosos o! 
instrument were in the audience for +} 
National Symphony’s concert of the ey, 
ing of April 138, at Carnegie Hall. Th, 
concerto served Mr. Macmillen wel! as 


a vehicle for the display of a fine t 
nique. The orchestral accompaniment 
provided by Artur Bodanzky permitted 
the player to show also a Sweet, true 
tone, which lacked just that something 
of variety and impassioned vibranc 
which would have tested the worth of the 
music. He was recalled several times. 
Aside from Mr. Macmillen’s appear- 
ance the concert afforded as chief in. 





terest Ravel’s “La Meére l’Oye,” the 
Beethoven “Coriolanus” Overture, and 
Gliére’s “The Sirens.” 





At the concert of the National Sym- 
phony on Saturday afternoon, Apri! 16, 
at Carnegie Hall, the soloist was Julia 
Glass, a young pianist, chosen last spring 
by Artur Bodanzky in competition with 
other young pianists to have an oppor- 
tunity to appear as soloist with his or- 
chestra. Miss Glass had the courage 
to essay the Schumann Conterto, a work 
not often undertaken by débutantes. The 
first movement she did rather better than 
the others, but the performance as a 
conception lacked unified quality. Al- 
ready Miss Glass has brilliant technica! 
possessions, but there was in her de- 
livery a tendency to be metronomic, 
which snuffed out some of the most poetic 
moments in the work. There was some 
bad pedalling and blurring of octave pas- 
sages, too. On the whole it was the play- 
ing of a very talented young girl, not 
ripe for appearance as soloist with or- 
chestra in 1921. 

Mr. Bodanzky led his men in the 
Beethoven “Egmont” Overture and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. The audience 
was one of the smallest ever seen at al 
orchestral concert in Carnegie Hall. 





GABRILOWITSCH REJOICES 
HOST OF CHOPIN VOTARIES 





Temporarily Forsaking Baton for key- 
board, Celebrated Artist Gives 
Notable Recital 

Forthright piano playing of rare ex 
cellence is expected whenever (5°!) 
Gabrilowitsch spares time from hs 
duties as conductor of the Detroit Sy™- 
phony to revert to his former metier 4 
virtuoso and recitalist. The all-Chop! 
program which Mark Twain’s illustrious 
son-in-law, now a full-fledged America! 
citizen, vouchsafed in Carnegie Ha: 
Sunday afternoon, April 17, was one !! 
which a huge and avid audience revelled. 
in spite of the oppressive humidity © 
the afternoon and the somnolescence 
which unseasonable warmth and hea’) 
air invited. 

The program included an Etude, 
10, No. 3, the B Flat Minor Sonata, \): 
35, the G Major Nocturne, B Minot 
Mazurka, A Flat Major Ballade, 4” 
Twelve Preludes, Op. 28. Numerous 
tras were inevitable. 
_ Mr. Gabrilowitsch has played 0" 
impeccably on other occasions, as ‘4! “ 
freedom from chance slips of tech!" 
were concerned, but seldom has he, ° 


any other pianist, presented Chop!" wit 
such a singing sanity and sympa’: 
free of the sentimental exaggerat!0!'s | 


those who would effeminize the mus!’ 


the mighty Pole, and emp! asizine 
melodic line without the meticulous 
treatment of themes which in some ©" 


pin specialists amounts to detachme" 
Beauty of tone and phrasing, Wi!) 5) 
ple lyricism as the fundamental ° °° 
interpretations, placed Mr. (abl 
witsch’s playing on such a high ‘°° 
that it seems hypercritical even ‘° 
tion that he struck some wrong '* 
and twice seemed a little hesitant °° 
what was to follow. 


men 


note> 
+ 


Ny 


Marcus Youmans has been engage" * 
tenor soloist of the Middle Coles'*” 


i 
Church of New York. f 
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Making Choristers of New York’s Business Women 





Members of the New York Woman’s Choir at a Recent Concert When They Were Heard Together in Public for the First Time. 


AY 


TITY i 


In the Second Row, Center, Left to 


Right, Are Mrs. Jean Whitcomb Fenn, Conductor and Founder of the Chorus, and Mrs. Lilli Offen, Assistant Director 


\f' UCH attention is paid to the “tired 
4¥L business man” in America, but 
comparatively little to the cares and 
recreations of the “tired business 
woman,” who is now taking a definite 
part in our social life. 

One possible solution of the problem 
of the business woman is to give her 
some medium of self-expression and, if 
only in this light, the New York 
Woman’s Choir organized by Mrs. Jean 
Whitcomb Fenn would have a distinct 
and meritable purpose. Beyond, this, 
however, the organization has a very 
definite artistic aim, that of building up 
a female chorus, as well as of providing 
group instruction in individual voice- 
development and ensemble singing among 
young women. 

Following her work in the Community 
Service during the war, Mrs. Fenn, the 
writer of the Whitcomb-Fenn piano 
method, and who had conducted cho- 
ruses in the Mid-west, and who was 
formerly a successful music teacher in 
New York, determined to devote herself 
to the founding’ of a woman’s chorus. 
The chorus has now been established a 
year, during which time Mrs. Fenn has 
given herself to the work entirely with- 


out monetary remuneration, and Mr. 
Fenn, who has become a convert to the 
cause, has practically provided the entire 
financial support. 

“Tt is my aim to build up a really ex- 
cellent women’s chorus with these girls,” 
said Mrs. Fenn in speaking of the work, 
and to bring music to women who might 
otherwise, for lack of time or funds, 
be unable to obtain the instruction. 

““Above all things, however, we want 
women who love the work vitally. It is 
easy enough to attract many women to a 
thing of this sort, but a great number 
of them just come for novelty, and when 
they see it is a serious thing their in- 
terest wears off. Those who are inter- 
ested, however, come constantly; in fact 
we have some who have never missed an 
evening since the chorus was founded. 

“Our membership is now _ about 
seventy-five, and we have four branches 
of the chorus. Of these, one meets in 
the parish house of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes’s Church, another in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, a third in the Col- 
lege Settlement in Brooklyn and the 
fourth, our youngest branch, in the 
Silver Lake district of Newark, in the 
Italian neighborhood. 

“What we desire 


is to increase the 


various units, and finally to draw out 
the best talent for a director’s choir of 
some 200 voices. To this end we fol- 
low the same curriculum with each 
group, although, of course, some groups 
are more advanced than the others. 
Our lessons consist first of voice culture, 
including breathing, tone-production, 
shading, etc., and the other half, of 
ensemble work and singing. 

“With the increase of work, I have 
found an assistant, Mrs. Lilli Offen, who 
has been wholehearted in her purpose, 
and has proved of great help. 


Special Instruction for Talented Girls 


“T limit the age of those joining the 
chorus, as I believe it a mistake not to 
do so. Women from _ seventeen to 
twenty-six are permitted, the only other 
requirement being that they can sing 
on pitch. If I find particularly talented 
girls, or, on the other hand, those who 
have trouble with their singing, I try 
to give them some individual training, 
as it helps them and is of great interest 
to me. My husband also has become a 
convert, and has been kind enough to 
assume the greater part of the financial 
burden of this, although the girls pay a 
nominal sum of ten cents a lesson. 


“What has pleased me greatly is the 
way various well-known artists have 
taken an interest in the work. Only 
recently Minnie Carey Stine, the con- 
tralto, gave a recital for us which proved 
of immense interest. Miss Stine asked 
that the girls should give an ensemble 
group between her numbers. So, for the 
first time in the history of the organ- 
ization, the whole force was assembled. 
They had had no previous rehearsals to- 
gether, but as they had all been trained 
along parallel lines I believed in their 
ability. The results certainly came up 
to my expectations. 

“My main purpose is to 
chorus one that can be of service in 
patriotic, and social ways. Excellence 
is our aim, and I hope that our organ- 
ization will reach a point where it be- 
comes a real artistic entity.” 

Here Mr. Fenn joined the discussion, 
“Yes,” he said, “I want the chorus to 
grow, I have become a real enthusiast. 
Of course, the larger the organization 
the more money it costs me, but I am 
set on seeing it grow. I have only one 
objection to it: Mrs. Fenn loses much 
too much sleep over her girls.” 


F. R. G. 


make this 





TOKIO CONCERTS END 
ELMAN’S JAPANESE VISIT 


Violinist Gives Last Program There— 
—Bill for National Theater In- 
troduced in Diet 


ToK1Io, JAPAN, March 15.—Mischa El- 
nan, after a triumphant tour through 
the principal cities of Japan, creating a 
‘urore wherever he went, ended his sea- 
son in Japan with matinées, Mareh 11 

15, at the Imperial Theater. His pro- 
grams were chosen from Saint-Saéns, 
Bruch and others. Enthusiasm equal 

) that occasioned by his former visit 
vas shown by the audience. Mr. Elman 

for China and Straits Settlements 
March 14, 
Mr. Yamamoto, general manager ot 
Imperial Theater, whose idealism 


accompanied by his practical ability has 
been instrumental in bringing about one 
of the greatest musical affairs in Japan, 
is receiving the well deserved approval 
of the general music-lovers. According 
to his statement, it is his ambition to in- 
vite other great artists from Europe 
and America chiefly for the purpose of 
affording valuable stimulus to the 
Japanese musicians. 

A bill has been presented by 
Sasamoto to the Imperial Diet now in 
session, applying for the establishment 
of a national theater by the Govern- 
ment. The movement is backed by 
Count Yanagiwara in the House of 
Peers and Mr. Hatoyama, M.P., in the 
House of Representatives, who are to 
introduce the said bill to the respective 
houses. 

According to the Peking Daily News 
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(Feb. 26) a People’s Conservatory of 
Music is to be opened in Chita, Siberia. 
H. IWwAKI. 


Edwin Hughes to Hold Summer Course 
for Artists and Teachers 


Edwin MHughes’s_ special summer 
course for professional pianists and 
teachers, which in past seasons has 


attracted pianists from practically every 
State in the Union, will be again held in 
New York this summer from June to 
August. The course will include work 
along the most modern lines of techni- 
cal development, and the matter of 
weight playing and tone production at 
the keyboard will receive especial at- 
tention, as will the principles of inter- 
pretation and musical declamation. A 
series of complete recital programs will 
be given individually by artist members 
of Mr. Hughes’s class for the benefit of 
the summer students. 


Piastro to Assist Bodanzky Forces 


The pair of concerts of the National 
Symphony on the evening of April 29 
and the afternoon of May 38 will have 
Mishel Piastro, one of the season’s most 
successful new violinists, as_ soloist. 
With Bodanzky conducting the orches- 
tra, Piastro will give the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. Between these two appear- 
ances, the violinist -will play at a con- 
cert at the Manhattan Opera House on 
the afternoon of May 1. 


Gustave Charpentier Reported III 


Gustave Charpentier, whose “Louise” 
was given at the Metropolitan this sea- 
son is reported to be seriously ill in 
Paris. Mr. Charpentier was promoted 
to an officer of the Legion of Honor in 
rebruary last. 


30STON, April 9.—Dorothy Francis, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, sang for the Algonquin Club with 
the Boston Symphony Ensemble Easter 
Sunday afternoon, and gained such a 
success that she was immediately re- 
engaged for their course next season. 
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London Hears Tudor Music, While 


“Henry VIIT”’ Film 





Hungary Bans 


ONDON, March 30.—Two recent acts 

of homage paid the erstwhile royal 
family of the Tudors disclose a wide dif- 
ference in motive and intent. In Buda- 
pest, Admiral Horthy, the Regent of 
Hungary, has just banned the great his- 
torical film, “Henry VIII,” which has 
had a very successful career in the cities 
of Germany, because, he claims, “the 
principle of monarchy is mocked in the 
production” in the person of bluff King 
Hal, thus proving, as a contemporary 
remarks, “that Europe stops at the 
Leitha River.” This homage to the 
many-wived monarch in the land of 
the Magyars was much improved upon 
by Dr. Terry’s presentation of Tudor mu- 
sic at the Westminster Cathedral serv- 
ices for Holy Week, where the music 
changes in character from year to year, 
although designed strictly in accord- 
ance with the liturgical requirements 
of the season. The musical services 
have always been planned to illustrate 
various foreign schools of composition 
—the Italian school of Palestrina, the 
Spaniards, the Netherlanders. But re- 
cently, according to the London Times, 
“  .  . attention has been increasingly 
concentrated on old English church mu- 
sic, both that written before the Refor- 
mation banished the Latin liturgy from 
public worship, and that remarkable out- 
put subsequent to the Elizabethan set- 
tlement, which sheds so strange a light 


on the religious controversies of the 
time.” 
A Popular Tudor Mass 
William Taverner is that master of 


the pre-Reformation Tudor period, be- 
fore the time that Henry VIII took to 
theological disputations with the Pope 
and Martin Luther, and made himself 
head of the Anglican Church, who has 
written the most popular of Tudor 
masses. His “Western Wynde” Mass 
was performed at the Cathedral two 
years ago—it is written on the famous 
old folk-tune of the same name—and 
has since achieved a twentieth century 
vogue. The masses thus far discovered 
by Taverner are eight in number, three 
being from manuscripts recently found 
by Dr. Terry in Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
the others scored from the British 
Museum and _ Bodleian manuscripts. 
They were given during Easter Week 
in the following order: 

“Gloria Tibi Trinitas’—6 Voices—Palm 

Sunday 
“Corona Spinea’’—6 Voices—Monday 
““O Michael’’—6 Voices—Tuesday 


“Playnsonge Mass’’—4 Men’s Voices— 
Wednesday 

“Mater Christi’ —5 Voices — Maundy 
Thursday 

“Sine Nomine’—5 Voices—Holy Satur- 
day 

“The Western Wynde’’—4 Voices—Easter 
Day 

“Small Devotion’ —5 Voices — Easter 
Monday 


All of the masses did not, as is nat- 
ural, possess the force and distinction 
which give so strong an appeal to “The 
Western Wynde.” As the critic says: 
“In that case Taverner adopted a popu- 
lar style. He chose a secular tune with 
a clearly defined character of its own, 
kept that tune always in the forefront 
of his scheme, passing it to and fro 
between the voices and decorating it 
with every contrapuntal device, imita- 
tive and free, now accompanying it with 
a single voice, now massing all the 
voices around it. The result is com- 
parable to modern pieces of music in the 
variation style. 


The Peterhouse Masses 


“The three Peterhouse Masses were 
the ‘Mater Christi’—called after a motet 
of the composer’s own writing, from 
which he adopted the musical idea which 
begins several of its movements—the 
‘Small Devotion’ and the ‘Sine Nomine.’ 
These masses are reflective, and in the 
‘Small Devotion’ in particular, the mu- 
sical subjects are more ‘framed to the 
life of the words,’ as Byrd said of his 





own work. The daily use of Taverner’s 
music in its proper surroundings of the 
church service will enlighten music- 
lovers far more than the study of his 
scores, though this too will soon be made 
possible through the publication of a 
Taverner volume by the Carnegie 
Trust.” 

The masses were beautifully sung 
with all that nobility of devotional ef- 
fect for which the Westminster choir is 
justly famed, and Dr. Terry has every 


right to feel that his Easter Week of 
Tudor music—works by Tallis, Whyte 
and Richard Davy, other Tudor com- 
posers were also sung—was admirably 
inspired. 


Ten Pounds Fails to Excite Recital 
Audience 


The critic of the London Times de- 
clares, anent a concert given by Miss 
Evelyn Hunter at Mortimer Hall, that 
“it was thoroughly in the mode with its 
contrasting eighteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries, but as the latter period was 
represented by some of its very ad- 
vanced exponents, the contrast was al- 
most too violent.” Josef Holbrooke and 
Eugene Goossens were the advanced 





Copenhagen Hears Opera 
from Greenland’s Icy Heights 








Wide World Photo 


Scene from the Eskimo Opera, “Kaddera,” Recently Produced for the First Time at 
the Royal Danish Opera House in Copenhagen, the Scenes Being Laid in the 


Frozen Earth 


OPENHAGEN, April 3.—While Al- 

bert Roussel is busy writing an 
opera whose locale is “India’s coral 
strand,’ Hakon Boerresen has antici- 
pated him—in keeping with the fact that 
“Greenland’s icy mountains” are first 
mentioned in the famous missionary 
hymn—with a score that places the Au- 
rora Borealis on the boards. Boerresen’s 
extraordinary work, “Kaddara,” was 
produced for the first tinie at the Danish 
Royal Opera House in this city last 


month, and achieved a great success. The 
author of the libretto, Dr. Norman Han- 
sen, has laid the scene in Greenland, and 
Boerresen has based his music on the 
few vestiges of ancient song which the 
Greenlanders possess. With the excep- 
tion of the glacial air, no pains had 


been spared in reproducing a convincing 
scenic atmosphere. All those taking 
part in the performance were Green- 
landers, and wore the original Eskimo 
costumes of fur, and experts on condi- 
tions in Greenland, as well as native 
Greenlanders assisted in the mise-en- 
scéne. The scenery was beautiful, and 
the Northern Lights had a little oper- 
atic premiére all their own, it being 
in all probability the first time that they 
have made their bow indoors to a musi- 
cal audience. Polar explorers who were 
present at the performance declared that 
the reproduction of the Aurora Borealis 
was splendidly achieved, and was abso- 
lutely natural. [Accounts thus far re- 
ceived seem to assign the leading rdéle 
in the opera to the lights just described. 
It is to be hoped that some further par- 
iculars regarding the music may soon 
be forthcoming.—Ed.] 





Royal Persian Plays Piano in London 
Under Russian Name 


Persian oil rather than Persian art 
probably interests the commercial Lon- 
doner. But a noble Persian named Had- 
jar, said to be related to the royal family 
of Iran, but playing the piano under the 
Russian cognomen of Leo Pouishnoff, 
according to “Andante,” writing in The 
Near East, may “become one of the 
world’s first artists. M. Pouishnoff is 
one of the most thorough and accom- 
plished musicians who have visited Lon- 
don; and I shall be surprised if before 
the end of his recitals he has not created 
a furore. . . That this Persian, 
under Russian tuition should have be- 
come so completely familiar with West- 
ern musical thought is really a marvel- 
lous thing.” 


In an essay which appeared in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, some time ago, 
Paul Bekker replies to critics who cen- 
sured his calling Tchaikovsky’s “Pathé- 
tique,” Cocotte music. “That Tchaikov- 
sky was an honorable, amiable man, and 
a genius in his way, is known to every 
conservatory pupil. His artistic ability 
means no more confirmation than that of 
the younger Dumas, who is mentioned 
in every literary history as the founder 
of the literature of the demi-monde. 
Characterization of the kind is absolute- 
ly not personal.” 





_ Mme. I. von Bahr, a lady of the Swed- 
ish aristocracy, has recently presented 
the Protestant Archbishop of Sweden in 
Upsala, with 1,500,000 marks for the 
foundation of a boy choir on the model 
of the Dresden Kreuzchor, whose singing 
had deeply impressed her in Stockholm. 


musical thinkers represented. By \ 
Goossens was a sonata for violin in 
of which the critic opines that its eo, 
poser has “written more grateful n 
sic, while Mr. Holbrooke, in his ‘Ja, 
nese Pepper Dance,’ only showed that 
can be ultra-fashionable, too, if 
likes.” Miss Hunter’s playing is prais 
for its virility of style. The reci: 
came to a close with Mr. Holbrook 
Concerto-sonata in F and a group 
piano pieces, whose authorship was | 
disclosed. The fact gave Mr. H 
brooke a chance to depart from cust 
by announcing ‘that he would pay ‘ 
pounds to anyone, including the m 
cal critics, who could state correc 
whom they were by. No one offered 
do so, perhaps because they were 
sufficiently interesting to invite spe 
ulation.” 


Catoire Concerto Reaps No Laurels 


A piano concerto probably unfami| 
to most Londoners, though it was pla, 
once before, at a promenade concert | 
summer, is the Concerto in A Flat, 
Catoire, a Russian. Isabel Gray, in 
viating from the beaten path, played 
at Queen’s Hall, and played it well. ‘1 
concerto, however, “is too insignific: 
(as respects its root-idea) to bear 
the elaboration it receives, the scor 
is often turgid, and despite a few po: 
moments here and there, of which : 
pianist on this occasion certainly ma 
the most, one feels, before the compo 
has said his say, that he has outsta\ 
his welcome. Rachmaninoff’s + 
familiar Concerto in C Minor—wh 
with Franck’s lovely “Symphonie Va: 
tions,” made up the rest of the | 
gram, so far as the soloist was « 
cerned—gave one a better chance of :: 
praising her gifts, by no means inco 
siderable. A delightful feat 
of the concert was Sir Henry Wo 
performance—the first in London. 
Ravel’s ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin,’ 
the shape of an orchestral suite in f 
movements.” 





The Soviet Reforms in 
Russian Musical Education 





ARIS, April 2.—E. L. Fromageat, 

_L’Esprit Nouveau, gives some inter- 
esting particulars anent the efforts of 
the Soviet Government to further musi- 
cal education in Russia. He says 
part: “Louiré had elaborated a ‘gral 
diose plan, covering all musical educa- 
tional institutions, from the elemen- 
tary popular school to the composer's 
final training. . . . For the mo- 
ment the only part of this scheme 
which has been realized is a schoo! o! 
popular music for adults. In it the mu- 
sical A B C (solfeggio) is taught, as 
well as musical history, chorus singing 
and appreciation. Collective piano play- 
ing is the only instrumental branch 
taught. In musicology the work of the 
Department of Music has produced re 
sults. It has led to the foundation 0 
various laboratories, among them one 0! 
acoustic science, under the direction of 
Prof. Kowalenko (of the Electrotech 
nical Institute of Petrograd). The © 
sult of the researches there conduc‘: 
have been published in two volumes 0? 
the Official Journal of Musicology. I» 
judging results there must be taken into 
consideration, aside from political n¢ 
economic hindrances, unheated and poor 
ly lit concert halls; the fact that the 
Russian workman’s best efforts are ©”- 
listed in keeping body and soul together: 
the closing of music printing houses 
owing to lack of electric power; and 
the insufficient number of school text 
books. Durable reforms cannot wel! be 
carried out under such circumstances. 
and it is to be feared that some of the 
excellent ideas disseminated by the ef- 
ae the government will bear 0 
ruit.” 





In a lament on “One Reason for the 
Decadence of the Art of Song,” in the 
Paris Courrier Musicale, Louis-Char'¢s 
Bataille insists that “Modern music °° 
fuses to allow the voice to sing; it sUP- 
presses the phrases which permit it °° 
develop, and does not give free play ‘° 
its natural qualities.” 





BERLIN, April 2.—Jan_ Sibelius, 
Helsingfors, has been elected a " 
resident member of the Berlin Acad: 
of Sciences. 
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“Zeus and Nymphs” New Paris Ballet 
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y\RIS, April 2—Greek mythology is 
J still, despite excursions into the field 
orientalism, cubism, futurism and 
at not, the favorite stamping ground 
the good old academic ballet. And 
t as Pavlowa can always draw a 
wded house in New York, and could 
the palmiest days of the Ballet Russe, 
Paris still loves its nymphs who were 
ight to dance on their toes, and who 
are dancers first and mimes afterward. 
Maniel Lazarus’s new ballet, “Zeus te les 
Nymphs,” for which Jeanne Ronsay has 
supplied the choreographic story, is a 
departure by the Gaumont-Palace, a 
Paris movie-house which thus varies its 
picture program. The pleasing mimic 
tale, drawn from the most human of all 
mythologies, gives the dancers an oppor- 
tunity to develop attractive plastic pic- 
tures in harmonious poses and steps. The 
musie by Lazarus, presented by an ex- 
cellent orchestra conducted by M. P. 
Fossé, is planned on broad lines, is de- 
cidedly effective in its handling of or- 
chestral mass effect, and comments in a 
direct and interesting manner upon the 
action of the ballet. 


Lecocq’s “Petit Duc” Revived 


At the Théatre Mogador, a revival of 
the famous old comic opera, ‘‘Le Petit 
Duc,” music by Charles Lecocgq, libretto 
by Meilhac and Halévy, is winning 
nightly plaudits. According to Antoine 
Banes, “Mlle. Edmée Favart, to-day the 
queen of light music,” is a “man-woman” 
who plays and sings the réle of the Petit 
Due with charm, spirit and actual virtu- 
osity. Mme. Jane Ferny as Diana de 
Chateau-Lansac could not be improved 
upon; Mlle. Roncey, as the Duchesse de 


Parthenay, “though the poor child is 
obliged to dress badly, she sings well, 
which is more to the point.” Tarquini 
d’Or as Montlandry, Louis Maurel and 
others of the cast helped to lend Lecocq’s 
charming. music its proper movement 
and give it a dramatic raison d’étre. 


The Orient in the Orchestra 


At the Folies-Bergére, “C’est de la 
Folie,” a grand spectacular review in two 
acts and thirty-six tableaux by Louis 
Lemarchand, is having a tremendous suc- 
cess, and ends up in a blaze of oriental 
glory, pictorial and musical, with a 
harem orgy in the palace of Semiramis. 
It would seem as though the oriental mo- 
tive had spread from the comic opera 
stage to the symphony concert hall, for 
it predominated in a recent performance 
at the Concerts-Colonne, where Gabriel 
Pierné after conducting the “Coriolanus”’ 
overture and the “Pastoral” Symphony 
by Beethoven, transported his auditors 
to the Arabian Orient. Pierre de La- 
pommeraye says: “First we had the 
‘Arabesques’ of M. A. Abita. This com- 
poser, so it seems, was born in Tunis, 
and his work employs the Arab themes 
which he gathered in his natal city. It 
is, collectively, a musical and picturesque 
descriptive work. The noises of an Arab 
town, the murmuring of the crowd in the 
soukhs, the festivity and the dances on 
the day of Ramadan, the cantillation of 
the muezzin, the calm of the great moon- 
lit nights, the cold mysticism of the 
silent mosques, are all evoked with more 
or less success in M. Abita’s very inter- 
esting score. 

“The first two movements (‘In the 
Mosque’ and ‘The Day of Ramadan in 
Halfaouine’) seem to me to be the most 
happy: the one is extremely fluid, in- 





Is New Hindoo 
Composer a Storm 
Center or Backwater? 


$ a BECKET WILLIAMS, in the 
* London Musical Standard, con- 
siders a new piano sonata published by 
a Hindoo musician, Kaikhusru Sorabji, 
for whose harmonies discord is too mild 
a term to employ. “At first no design 
is apparent either to eye or ear, yet in 
reality the whole composition is founded 
on a figure contained in the first bar.” 
However, it would seem that “Mr. So- 
rabji is an Oriental and his music must 
be looked at from a distance. It is like 
a piece of intricate Benares work or 
Chinese ornamentation. To those who 
Say its staggering effects of color and 
dynamies are fortuitous, I would like 
to point out the last few pages, where 
the cascade of open octave passages be- 
comes more and more swollen with the 
flood, and the dam finally bursting, and 
the ultimate climax passed, the work, 
as it were, dies down with a few chords 
depicting utter exhaustion. Pos- 
‘Iniy Mr. Sorabji is the coming com- 
poser of the generation, and will form a 
veritable storm center, like all innova- 
‘ors, possibly his music forms only an 
‘nteresting and unexplored backwater. 
, alone will show this, and it is un- 
“oubtedly as yet impossible to do more 
‘han call attention, and extend intellec- 
tual sympathy to an essentially modern 
Personality.” In just what sense of the 


Word | does Mr. Williams use  “sym- 
Dat ale 4 


Linke 





Berlin Realizes a “Hamlet” Not Dreamt 


of in Shakespeare’s Philosophy 


SeRLIN, April 1.—At a recent film 
ction of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” 
accompanying music by Ambroise 
1S was by no means the most strik- 
‘ature. The movie star, “Asta,” 
the part. The critic, H. F., de- 
*: “We pitied old William. who 
Knew this novel version of the old 
| Why was Hamlet so soft, so 

“ly and meditatively undecided, 

O.,. 2° Strangely contradictory where 

“Ll Was concerned? Why?  Be- 

he was a girl himself, my friends! 


pr 


Y . 
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His mother falsely gave out that he was 
a prince for dynastic reasons. And 
thus Hamlet was condemned to thrust 
his innocent girlish limbs into those 
devilish black tricots, in which lurk so 
much evil. Can’t you see it? Is not 
Shakespeare’s whole tragedy suddenly 
placed on a new basis? 

“The drama develops in highly conse- 
quent and convincing opposition to 
Shakespeare, who, poor fellow, knew no 
better. We see Asta Hamlet secretly 
falling in love with Horatw, see her 
grow jealous of Ophelia because of him 
while Fortinbras, filled with a myste. 
rious sympathy, hastens up to aid the 
dear, slim youth against his drunken 
scoundrel of a father-in-law. Ah, what 
an apex of emotion, when the young 
king of Norway attempts to loosen the 
prince’s collar—and at once closes it 
again in modest horror. Ha! a bosom! 
For the love of heaven, it is a girl! If 
Hamlet had been a girl is there any 
doubt but that she would have pois- 
oned her father-in-law’s grog at the 
first opportunity? However, be that as 
it may, Asta is enchanting, the public 
raves with enthusiasm and—the world 
of culture has made another step in ad- 
vance.” Thus far Thomas’s music has 
not been metamorphosed, yet the num- 
ber of those among the audience who 
realize that, to suit the new conditions, 
it should be feminine where it is mas- 
culine is, presumably, small. 





H. G. WELLS has been asked to in- 
dicate the things which, enclosed in a 
foundation stone, might give humanity 
in 4921 the best idea of the people of 
to-day. Wells’s list, among others, men- 
tions a ball of twine, a safety razor, a 
dry goods catalogue, a home bill of fare, 
a case of toilet utensils, a book on ‘‘So- 
cial Usage,” and a statement of the 
exchange rate before and after the war 
—but not one musical article! 


A valuable Stradivarius violin, for- 
merly the property of the German 
crown-prince, dated 1713, has been stolen 
from the Castle or Neubabenstein, near 
Potsdam. 


The movement to do away with the 
tax on pianos in Paris continues. The 
municipal council will soon confront, in 
this connection, a delegation of protest 
representing 130,000 members of vari- 
ous artistic societies. 


. bitterly attacks 


strumentally, with a languishing melody, 
sad and fatalistic, with harmonies at 
once strange and agreeable; the second 
number is very lively, very colorful, and 


from a distance might be said to re- 
semble Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ in its struc- 
ture. 


“The third movement pleased me less. 
It is called ‘Through the Streets of the 
Arab Town’ is too noisy and confused, 
and also, at a first hearing, seems some- 
what like a repetition of the ‘Day of 
Ramadan.’ There is, in music, nothing 
of which one tires more quickly than 
local color. All in all, M. Abita’s work 


is one whose exoticism is sincere, and 
whose orientalism is true to nature. 
More concisely written it would have 


produced an even greater effect.” An- 


toine Banés, too, speaks well of M. 
Abita’s effort: “Its orchestration is 
warm, personal, interesting. Here we 


find a picturesque bringing together of 
bassoons and cymbals; further on, a de- 
lightful violin melody doubled, ingeni- 
ously, two octaves lower by a flute solo 
= ” But the same critic accuses 
Louis Aubert’s three attractive ‘Poémes 
Arabes,’ dramatically sung by Mme. 
Elizabeth Nauroy, of being oriental in 
name only. “What do they bring us from 
the Orient? A healthy odor of the French 


soil exhales from these well-written 
pages. If, on the one hand, duty obliges 
me to censure them without mercy, on 


the other it incites me to felicitate their 
composer sincerely upon having written 
them.” 





Echoes of Musical Interest from 
A Round Dozen Cities of Europe 





ELGRADE, March 30.—The _ Bel- 
grade daily, Politika, which  ful- 
minated last year against the music 
and steps of such “immoral dances” 


as the fox-trot, and had them banned 
from the “Oficirski Dom,” now carries 
the advertisement of the “First Servian 
Up-to-Date Dancing Institution,” 
where “fox-trott, tvo-step, boston, tango, 
jaze, maxixe, brésilienne and one-step” 
are taught. 





Carl Scheidemantel, Director of the Dres- 
den Opera, One of Germany’s Fore- 
most Baritones 


BERLIN, March 28.—In_ connection 
with a film production of Schiller’s 
“Fiesco,” under the title of “The Con- 
spiracy of Genoa,” Adolf Diesterweg 
the recasting of the 
great dramatist’s work, but especially 
excepts the accompanying music by 
Hans Landsberger, “who has used the 
artistic means of the recurring motive 
with skill, and avoided the trivial like 
a man of taste. Hence the poet’s work, 
at least, was not murdered to the ac- 
companiment of the usual slushy and 
sentimental ‘music,’ which is supposed 
to make the ‘cultural blessings’ of the 
film more palatable to the populace.” 


TuRIN, March 30.—A new four-act 
opera by Adolfe Cantu, libretto by E. 
A. Berta, “Ettore Fieramosca,” was suc- 
cessfully presented at the Royai Thea- 
ter here on March 4. The music, if not 
as passionate and emotioal as the story 
might demand, had charm and was well 
received. Serafin directed the orches- 
tra, and the singers Crestani (Ginevra), 
Capuana (Zoraide), Quinzi-Tapergi 
(Don Diego), Badini (Fanfulla) and 
in the title-réle, Rinaldo Grassi, were 
applauded. 


‘ 


RoME, March 30.—The distinguished 
composer, Ildebrando Pizetti, together 
with the singer, Lima Pasini, and Olga 
Rudge, the violinist, presented some of 


his characteristic new works at the 
Liceo here not long ago. His lyric num- 

: : a 
bers, “I  Pastori,” ‘“‘La Passegiata, 


“San Basilo,” ete., and his fine Sonata 
for Violin and Piano were specially well 
received. 


ST. Moritz, March 30.—St. Moritz, the 
Swiss pleasuring resort, is afflicted with 
a bad case of “Mountain Jazz.” Old St. 
Moritzers “no longer like the band, 
which does not now play the Italian mu- 
sic beloved of Hungarian magnates,” ac- 
cording to a correspondent, “but ‘jazzes’ 
so loudly as to drown their aptest and 
most caustic comments; they do not like 
the contortions ‘jazzing’ provokes in 
jersey clad, knickerbockered matrons, 
and deny the male of the ‘jazz” species 
any athletic capacity on rinks or runs 
or slopes.” 


CREUZBURG - ON - THE - WERRA, March 
29.—In honor of the 350th anniversary 
of the birth of its greatest son, Michael 
Praetorius, the local Bach Society of this 
little town of 2000 inhabitants, under 
the direction of Conductor Karl Paulke 
presented, last month, a fine program of 
Praetorius’s works, including the fa- 
mous “Lo, how a rose e’er blooming!” 


Paris, April 3.—At the second per- 
formance of “Antar” at the Opéra, to 
a crowded house, Marshal Pétain and 
General Buat were remarked among the 
audience. 


ROTTERDAM, April 3.—French music 
is largely featured on modern Dutch 
concert programs. The painter, Ph. 
Dusch recently made a success with a 
presentation of Déodat de Séverac’s 
suite “En Languedoc”; Vestel, another 
pianist with pieces by Ravel and De- 
bussy, and the Dutch Sextet of The 
Hague, with an ‘‘Aubade” by Emile Pes- 
sard, for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon. 


BUCHAREST, April 2.—The Opera in 
this city, threatened with a large de- 
ficit, has had to be taken over by the 
Roumanian Government. 


HANOVER, April 3—In the ‘nearby 
town of Obescheden, the birthplace of the 
flautist Johann Joachim Quantz (1697- 
1773). once the teacher of Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia, a monument is 
to be erected in honor of the author of 
“How to Play on the Transverse Flute.” 





ATHENS, April 2.—At a recent con- 
cert given by the Conservatory Orches- 
tra at the Municipal Theater here, a 
“Caprice” by the young Greek composer 
M. Varvogil, for ’cello and orchestra was 
brilliantly and successfully played by M. 
A. Papadimitrious. 


VIENNA, March 30.—At Hohenfurt, 
in the Bohemian Forest, at a _ recent 
Czech festival, the jubilation reached 
its culminating point when “amid 
tempestuous joy on the nart of all the 
participants, the busts of Beethoven and 
Mozart were torn from the walls and 
demolished.” 

VIENNA, March 30.—One of the ballets 
which the “Staatsoper Ballett” will pre- 
sent in Spain during its present tour is 
“The Eighteenth Spring,” for which an 
Austrian archduchess, the former Arch- 
duchess Immaculata, has written the 
music. 

BASEL, March 29.—The opera, “Peter 
Sukoff,” by Waldemar Wendland, was 
recently given its first performance at 
the municipal theater in this city. 
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AFTER HER LONDON AND PARIS ENGAGEMENTS 


Magdeleine Du Carp 


RETURNS TO AMERICA NOVEMBER 1921 


Chicago Recital, February 3rd, 1921 


HERMAN DEVRIES—EXAMINER. 


Made most favorable impression. 
ough and correct. Warmly recalled. 


Her work is thor- 


KARLETON HACKETT—POST. 

Intense emotional expression, but always governed 
by innate gocd taste. Tone of lovely quality. Pianist 
of individuality. 


HENRIETTE WEBER—JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 
Musician of distinction. Aristocratic finish that car- 
ried conviction. Tone of great purity. 








RUTH MILLER—TRIBUNE. 

Her playing was vigorous, sure in rhythm, forceful 
and big in tone. Fine musician and sincére artist who 
knows what she wants to do and does it without any 
foolish feminine quibbling. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD—NEWS. 

Brilliant debut of a fine pianist. 
bringing out the inner themes. 
good. 


EDWARD C. MOORE—DAILY JOURNAL. 


Uncommonly dexterous of finger and wrist. 


Has a faculty of 
Pedaling especially 








BOSTON RECITAL, JANUARY 12TH, 1921 
PHILIP HALL—BOSTON HERALD. 
(Beethoven Sonata, op. 110.) One 
of the most impressive performances 
we have ever heard. 
She has a beautiful touch; her 
bravura playing is clear and brilliant. 
We do not recall so marked a 
crescendo since the day when de Pach- 
man played a little prelude by Chopin. 
Her strength in fortissimo pas- 
sages is not insolent or nerve-racking. 


SECOND RECITAL, MARCH 9TH, 1921 


Excellent pianist delights gather- 
ing. Again gave great pleasure. 


BOSTON RECITAL, JANUARY 12TH, 1921 
OLIN DAWNES—BOSTON POST. 

Her playing is distinguished equal- 
ly by its refinement, its finish and 
technical resource. 

In Albeniz’s “Fete Dieu a Seville” 
she excelled in brilliancy and power. 

Mastery of the pedal — singing 
melodic passages—fine tonal grada- 
tions, which range from a _ triple 
pianissimo to a fortissimo chord 
which sounds like an organ. All this 
without sensationalism, exaggeration 
or sentimentality. 


SECOND RECITAL, MARCH 9TH, 1921 


Only a few pianists could have 
played the old music with which the 
program opened. 





© Underwood € Underwood 


MAGDELEINE DU CARP 


Eminent French Pianist Virtuoso 


BOSTON RECITAL, JANUARY 12TH, 1921 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
JANUARY 8TH, 1921 

TRIBUNE. 

Sound technic and excellent ideas 
of interpretation. 
TIMES. 

Serious artist . . . has delicacy and 
much charm. 
EVENING TELEGRAM. 

Excellent pianist — program was 


exacting. Flow of melody — fine 
sentiment. 
HERALD. 

Poetic insight — charm — fine 
musicianship. 
MAIL. 


{s an interpreter of both poetic 
charm and intellectual breadth. 


SECOND RECITAL, MARCH 16TH, 1921 
AMERICAN, 

Possesses precision, speed and flu- 
ency. Her tone charms the ear. Fine 
sentiment fortunately devoid of 
sentimentality. Brilliant performance 
of three-tone pictures of Liszt. 
GLOBE. 

Player of grace and poetic feeling. 
TRIBUNE. 

Delicacy and poetic feeling. 

SUN. 
Her tone never failed her. 


J. FRANCIS SMITH 


TOUR FOR 1921-1922 NOW BEING ARRANGED 


Se 


PENFIELD ROBERTS—BOSTON GLOBE. 


Her technic and her interpretations will bear com- 
parison with the performance of the best players, 
irrespective of age or sex. 

Beautiful performance of the Beethoven sonata 
op. 110, which made one wish to hear her play his 
Fourth concerto with the Symphony Orchestra. 

Her Debussy and Ravel numbers have never been 
better played in Boston. 

All amazed at her skill and taste. 

Balakirev’s “Islamey” is commonly regarded as a 
mere virtuoso piece. She not merely conquered all 
its immense difficulties with apparent ease, but lent 
the music an oriental glow and brilliance it has seldom 


seemed to possess when heard at the recitals of other 
pianists. 
It is a rare pleasure to hear such an artist. 


SECOND RECITAL, MARCH 9TH, 1921 


PENFIELD ROBERTS—BOSTON GLOBE. 

She has every gift one expects of a great pianist— 
phenomenal technique, impeccable taste, individuality 
and authority in interpretation. 

Has a quiet dignity and simplicity with no hint of 
ostentation or self-consciousness. 

Every nuance was so exactly and easily rendered 
that only upon taking thought could the listener re- 
alize what a miracle was being wrought. 


MAGDELEINE DU CARP USES THE STEINWAY PIANO 


Management: 





AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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American Music Will Flower When Study Is 
Within Reach of Poorest, Declares Daisy Jean 











y T was as an emissary of the Belgian Government that Daisy Jean made her first 


appearance in America. 


Separated from her friends, a refugee in a strange land, 


e sought some way in which she might allay the suffering in her devastated coun- 
-y, and at the instigation of the Belgian Ambassador at the Court of St. James 
e was authorized to proceed to America and give concerts for the benefit of the 


lgian Relief. 


Within two years she appeared in more than 200 concerts in the 


nited States and Canada, raising many thousands of dollars for that purpose. 
,, had it not been for the world cataclysm, Miss Jean, in all probability, would be 


a stranger to America, and, what is more important, America would be a stranger 


her fine and comprehensive art. 

For before the war, even Belgium 
lacked those characteristics which set it 
apart to-day as a democratic kingdom, 
When an artist had attained to royal 
favor, the end-all of artistic existence 
had arrived, and until the German guns 
egan their deadly work at Liége and 
Antwerp, Miss Jean felt it her patriotic 
duty, as well as a high honor, to be near 
at hand should the king “command” her 
to appear at some court function, or the 
queen, who is an excellent violinist, feel 
disposed to try her hand at a trio or so. 
But like all things temporal, these ex- 
periences must needs end, and after sev- 


eral years devoted to charities, Miss 
Jean is now fairly launched upon her art- 
istic career again, and has already 
gained a reputation in this country as 
an artist of rare attainments. 

“T hope America likes me as much as I 
love it here,” she said, “It is so big and 
so wonderful! My country is so small it 
can be crossed in a few hours, but here, 
one travels for days and days and is still 
in America. And California! I don’t 
see how anyone can live there and not be 
good and happy. I can never again be 
content to live and play only in Europe, 
even if conditions were favorable.” 

Unlike many artists, who, privately at 
least, consider the audiences throughout 
the United States with more or less dis- 
dain, Miss Jean declares there is a most 
unusual appreciation of music, consider- 
ing the fact that so few have had the 
opportunity to study. The people have 


Constitutes Good Tone. 
bility of Voice. 


Song Literature. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS:— 











SINGIN 


How to Secure Good Tone. 
Study and Analysis of Vocal Exercises. 
bad tone quality and singing out of tune. 


a natural aptitude for music, she be- 
lieves, and do not rely upon the opinions 
of so-called critics as much as is gener- 
ally believed. 


Need of Government Conservatories 


“The great need of America is gov- 
ernment conservatories,” she declares, 
“and in that respect, she can learn much 
from my poor country, even though this 
is now the musical center of the world. 
So many of the rich spend much money 
in charities of some sort, yet how few 
endow music schools so the children of 
the poor may have the opportunity to 
develop their musical talents! And is it 
not from the poorer classes that most of 
our great musicians and composers 
come? 

“Before the war, a Belgian citizen 
could study in the Royal Conservatoire 
under the best instructors, for the equi- 
valent of a dollar a year, and a foreigner 
for forty dollars. That is why my coun- 
try has produced so many artists, even 
though it is small in size. Thus, anyone 
who had talent and the inclination could 
afford to study; but here, one must have 
money or he has small chance of becom- 
ing an artist. America will never de- 
velop a race of musicians or a national 
school of music until those who have 
talent have more opportunity to study. 
Here, there are wonderful orchestras 
and the greatest artists in the world, 
but the great need is to develop facilities 
for educating the masses musically. 

Without knowing what Miss Jean said 
to President Harding when he singled 


wa a ee 








Daisy Jean, Belgian ’Cellist, Among the 
Florida Palms on Her Recent Tour 
of the South 


her out after her recital in Jacksonville, 
Fla., to express his appreciation of her 
playing, just previous to the inaugura- 
tion, it is easy to believe that the move- 
ment in favor of a national conservatory 
lost a good boost if it was not men- 
tioned. 


Forsakes the Harp for ’Cello 


A ’cello is generally considered a 
somewhat unwieldly instrument for a 
woman to play, and as is often the case, 
mere chance seemed to decide Miss 
Jean’s career for her. With her three 
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TEACHERS 


will have an opportunity this summer to study THE ART OF TEACHING SINGING, with 


OSCAR SAENGER 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT SINGING TEACHERS, AT 


THE CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


June 27th to July 30th 
(Five Weeks’ Course) 


TEACHERS NORMAL CLASSES 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


PRIVATE SINGING CLASSES 


TEACHERS NORMAL COURSE 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The vocal Organs—their structure and operation illustrated. Larynx—Resonance Chambers—Articulation. 
Purpose of Vocal Exercises. 
Diagnosis of Voices. 


Breath Control. 


THE OSCAR SAENGER SCHOLARSHIP 


On June 21st, from two until four o’clock, there will be a competition for the Oscar 
Saenger Scholarship, comprising two private lessons per week for the entire course. 


624 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Development of Good Tone. Flexi- 
Faults in Singing and how to overcome them. Causes of 
The Principles and the Science of Teaching Tone Recognition. 


sisters she was a student in the Royal 
Conservatoire in Brussels, her sister, 
two years older than she, being one of 
César Thomson’s most talented violin 
pupils. Following a_ recital at the 
school, a young man friend of the family, 
heard Eduard Jacobs, teacher of the 
‘cello, remark to Mr. Thomson that he 
wished he had a girl ’cellist who could 
play as well as the violinist. The young 
man reported it to the Jean household 
and asked if one of them would not like 
to play the ’cello. Immediately Daisy, 
then nine years old and a student of 
the harp, said she would study the in- 
strument, but her mother interposed, 
saying she must continue the study of 
the harp. But Mater Jean did not fully 
understand the nature of her determined 
child, for young Daisy delivered the 
ultimatum that which she was quite 
willing to study both the harp and the 
‘cello, she would never touch the harp 
again unless she could study the ’cello! 


Won Gold Medal at Early Age 


As a result, she began the study of the 
‘cello under the tutelage of the young 
man and after three months it was 
decided that she should play her exer- 
cises for Mr. Jacobs. This master 
recognized her unusual talent and _ in- 
sisted upen her admission to his 
advanced class, even though she was 
only a beginner. How well she _ suc- 
ceeded in realizing the hopes of her 
teacher to have a talented girl pupil 
may be imagined when it is learned that 
after four years, she won the gold 
medal in competition with the twenty- 
two young men in her class, playing the 
Haydn Concerto before an audience of 
3500 persons. 

So it is from knowledge gained at 
first hand that Miss Jean stresses her 
appeal in behalf of the thousands of 
American boys and girls for a wider 
opportunity to develop musically. Her 
five years in this country have convinced 
her of the great gain which would be 
America’s and have made her an ardent 
supporter of the idea. HAL CRAIN. 





Dicie Howell, soprano, was soloist at 
the annual concert for the benefit of 
the Mutual Aid Fund of the Woman’s 
Club of the Association for the Blind, 
Thursday evening, March 31. at De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York. 


The Art of Breathing. What 


Interpretation of Vocal Music. 
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Lydia LIPKOWSKA | 


Coloratura Soprano 


CHARMS NEW YORK IN COSTUME RECITAL 


‘‘She is a bird of tears and gaiety. A poetess of song. She 
belongs to the artistic dynasty of Chaliapine and Sobinoff. 


She sings like a harp” 


LIPKOWSKA’S 
GOWNS VIE WITH 
HER VOICE 


Russian Soprano Wins Audience 
in Both Ways at Her Carnegie 
Hall Concert 


By GRENA BENNETT 


A three-hour beauty 
fete was held in Car- 
negie Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Its “Queen” 
was Lydia Lipkowska, 
one of the most beauti- 
ful women on the oper- 
atic stage. She isa Rus- 
sian coloratura soprano, 
who specializes in the 
music of her country. 


She gave a pictorial | 


value to her several 
groups of songs by ap- 
pearing in some of the 
most gorgeous Cos- 
tumes shown in New 
York this season. 

One Russian robe of 
golden cloth was thick- 
ly embroidered’ with 
multi-colored jewels. 


MMM@CM@#C@CHC@@@@@@@@@@@@@@@!@@MMed Utell 


Her tall head-dress re- 
sembled an imperial 
tiara. 


Her feminine admir- 
ers could not suppress 
their admiration and 
discreet ‘“ah’s” were 
heard all over the hall. 
—New York American, 


April 10, 1921. 


The latest comer in 
the field of costume re- 
citals is Mme. Lydia 
Lipkowska, who = ap- 
peared at Carnegie 
Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Already known 
for her work in opera 
and in recital of a con- 
ventional nature, she 
brings to this other form 
of aesthetic expression 
much that is pleasing 
to the eye and grateful 
to the ear. She charmed 
not only by the dainti- 
ness and grace of her 
person, but by the 
beauty of her voice.— 
New York Tribune, 
April 10, 1921. 


personality ! 
Such a magnetic 
power! When she 
sang the listeners were 
immediately on the 
edge of their seats. 
How that audience 
rose to the artist! It 


Sech 


thundered its applause, 


it shouted, waved hats, 
handkerchiefs, stamped 
and in true Italian 
style, a nice, respect- 
able New ‘York concert 
hall was converted into 
a seething mob of ex- 
cited music lovers. Any 
artist who can do that 
to three thousand peo- 
ple deserves a crown. 
I veritably believe she 
will be the sensation of 
the nation.—New York 


Globe, April 10, 1921. 


There was much to 
delight both the eye and 
the ear at Lydia Lip- 
kowska’s song recital 
yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall. 
Gowned in gorgeous 
costumes of Russia, 


France and old Eng- 
land as she sang groups 
of songs from _ those 
countries, she presented 
a picturesque stage 
presence. Miss° [.ip- 
kowska has always been 
charming in her man- 
ner, and she has im- 
pressed as much 
through her ability as 
an actress as by her 
singing. Her phrasing 
was skillful and her 
singing rhythmic and 
musical. Her florid 
passages were executed 
gracefully.— The Eve- 


ning Telegram, April 
10, 1921. 


She did some singing 
that was lovely in tone 
and guided by a fin- 
ished. style. By a voice 
often birdlike and her 
charm of person, grace- 
ful gestures and intelli- 
gence, she held the in- 
terest of her large audi- 
ence—The New York 
Herald, April 10, 1921. 


Returns Next Season, 1921-1922, With the Chicago Opera Company 


Some Notable Engagements Where She Has Sung: 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 
BOSTON 


Management: 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Covent Garden 

Boston Opera Co. 
Chicago Opera Co. 
Royal Opera 

Imperial Opera 

Royal Opera 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS AND CONCERTS 


Imperial Opera 
.Grand Opera House 
.La Scala 


Opera Comique 
Grand Opera House 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 8 East 34th Street, New York City 
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|  ~—s-* The Role of Impresario as Lucy Gates Interprets It 





.ppropriateness and Accuracy 
the Basic Things in Putting 
| on an Opera, Says American 
) Soprano — Perfecting One- 
| self in Details— Aims to 
| Capture Spirit of Time of 
“The Maid-Mistress” 

| (<TN putting on an opera,” said Lucy 
Gates recently, “the most important 
ng to me is appropriateness, accuracy. 
ere are always a thousand little de- 
‘ls that producers let slide because 
ey think that no one will notice them. 
is is a great mistake. There is al- 
ways someone in every audience that 
knows about these things and usually 
quite a number of persons. So, if your 
settings are wrong or some detail of 
costume is an anachronism, people begin 
9 talk about it and the first thing you 
know, you get the reputation of careless- 
ess in small matters and before long 
they begin to say you are careless in 

hig ones. ; ; 
“The reason I am giving particular 
thought to all this now, is because I am 
blossoming out as a producer myself. I 
don’t mean that I am contemplating a 
huge opera company with a big reper- 
toire. Nothing like that; but I am put- 
ting on Pergolesi’s “The Maid-Mistress.” 
[ am having great fun out of it. First 
and foremost, I like the business end. 
Not that I am a militant feminist in 
| such things, but I do enjoy the executive 
part. Of course Catharine Bamman, my 
| manager, does most of the actual busi- 
ness part, but after all, I am attending 
to the details of the production, the 
: ettings, costuming, the orchestra and all 
that pertains to the actual production. 


So I feel that I am really a woman 
impresario. 


Studies Rococco Art 


“Il have gone about the thing sys- 
tematically from the bottom up. First 








Lucy Gates, American Coloratura Soprano, Who Will Present Pergolesi’s “The Maid 
Mistress” as Part of Concert Program 


and foremost, the piece itself is a little 
rococeco thing, as dainty as a Watteau 
fan. Now, there were details about that 
school of art that I was more or less 
ignorant about. Between you and me, 


it was a case of ‘more’ rather than ‘less,’ 
so I decided that it was up to me to set 
that right. Hence, I have spent hours in 
every picture gallery I could find, study- 
ing Eighteenth Century art, especially 


French and Italian art. I don’t draw 
particularly well, but I have a vague 
idea of how to make a sketch, so I al- 
ways took a pad and pencil along when I 
went hunting for details. One day I 
would look at shoes, every variety that the 
artists had drawn. Another day, it was 
gowns, another day the men’s clothes, 
and another, hats; another, furniture; 
and so on. When I had soaked in all I could 
about these things, I eliminated all that 
did not appeal to me and then, with the 
aid of Thomas Maitland Cleland, who 
has done the actual designing for me, I 
evolved costumes that are accurate to 
the last detail and a setting that might 
have come out of any Eighteenth Cen- 
tury house. 

“Of course everything is on a small 
scale. A tiny thing like ‘The Maid- 
Mistress’ done big would be an anomaly. 
It would not only not be what the com- 
poser intended, but it would be nothing 
at all. How often we see operas that 
were intended to be sung in a small audi- 
torium quite ruined by being done in a 
large one. The director at the Munich 
Opera realized that when he gave all 
the Mozart operas in the tiny rococco 
Residenz Theater instead of the Hofoper. 


I am endeavoring to carry out just that 
idea. 


Using Small Orchestra 


“Then there is the music. Entirely 
apart from the difficulty of carrying 
around a large orchestra, it would not 
be appropriate, so I am taking only a 
small one, no larger than is absolutely 
essential to carry out Pergolesi’s idea. 

“So, I feel sure that no exception can 
be taken to the detail of my production, 
for I am confident of its accuracy in 
every respect. I intend giving it as the 
final part of a concert program and I am 
sure everyone will like it, for it is a 
novelty. It seems strange to call a 
‘novelty’ something that is 188 years old, 
as this opera is, but it is a novelty in 
that few people of the present generation 
have had the opportunity to hear it. 
Some may not care for it. It is an ex- 
pression of the artistic ideals of the 
period, which as you know were studied 
almost to the point of affectation. Hence, 
we shall do it in an affected way and 
capture as much of the spirit of the time 
as we can do in this age of hurry and 
big things in general.” 4. & EE. 
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AMERICAN TOUR OPENS AS 


MAURICE DAMBOIS 


NOW TOURING IN EUROPE WITH PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 
SOLOIST WITH CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA, JANUARY 16, 1922 
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LONDON TIMES— 


‘We cannot remember ever before 
hearing the instrument speak with 
such a human voice and say things 
that went so straight home.” 





JAS. D. HUNEKER, 
NEW YORK WORLD— 


‘Maurice Dambois is a Master.” 








H. E. KREHBIEL, 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE— 


‘Listening to Mr. Dambois, the temp- 
tation was not to leave early, but to 
remain until the end.”’ 


MAX SMITH, 
NEW YORK AMERICAN— 


“His achievements are of equal at- 
traction to the professional as to the 
layman.” 














Management: 
RALPH J. MACFADYEN, Manager 











For Terms, Dates, etc., Address 


UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, 
54 West 50th St., New York City 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS, 
ENGLAND— 








“M. Dambois’ performance was 
marked by a perfect mastery of all the 
difficulties of technique coupled with 
a purity of intonation and delicacy 
of expression which made it a pure 
joy to the listeners.”’ 


R. DE KOVEN, 
NEW YORK HERALD— 


‘For beauty of tone, as well as mas- 
tery of the resources of his instru- 
ment, Mr. Dambois is scarcely sur- 
passed by the great Casals himself, 
while the young Belgian has greater 
warmth of temperament.” 


HENRY DEVRIES, 











‘ 
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CHICAGO AMERICAN— 





We can remember no better violon- 
cellist than Dambois.”’ 


INC. 
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NATION- Wipe TRIBUTES 


Nina MORGANA 





Metropolitan Opera Soprano, Acclaimed From Maine to California 


NEW YORK: 


6 ER feeling for nuance, her luscious 
legato, together with her birdlike 

upper tones aroused a tremendous demon- 

stration.— Buffalo Courier. 

“Her voice is pure and flute-like, and she 

sings with a depth of understanding and rare 

sympathy.”—Utica Times. 


CALIFORNIA: 


“She not only sang superbly, but was a song 
to the eye as well.” —San Francisco Call. 


“Morgana’s technique is superb, her phras- 
ing perfect and the charm of her personality 
very strong.”— Los Angeles Times. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


“Nina Morgana is as musical as her name. 
Her voice is an exquisite coloratura. Perfect 
in pitch, cultivated to a point of scientific 
accuracy, clear and high, with a staccato that 
has not a hint of shrillness and an enuncia- 
tion that carried her faintest mezzo voce to 
the farthest corner of the auditorium, her 
voice and art make her the peer of any 
coloratura in America.” 
—Lancaster Examiner. 


TENNESSEE: 


“She brought to play rare technique and tone 
color that showed her to be a really great 


artist.”-—Nashville Banner. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
“The exquisite purity of her voice can only 
be likened to that of the great Patti in her 
best days.”—Lynn Herald. 


WISCONSIN: 
“Hers is a delicious voice, rich and pure in 
quality and finely employed.” 
—Milwaukee News. 


CONNECTICUT: 


“The flexibility and sweetness of her voice 


were charmingly brought out.” 
—Waterbury American. 


MICHIGAN: 


“She has full rich tones and unusual dra- 


matic force for a vocalist of her type.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


“She executes difficult trills with an absolute 
accuracy to pitch.”—Adrian Telegram. 





© Mishkin 


SOME NOTABLE 
CROWDS 
SUNG TO BY 
NINA MORGANA 


100,000 persons in fifteen 
cities on tour with Caruso. 


40,000 persons: in ‘Tacoma 
(Wash.) Stadium last Fourth 
of July for the American 


Legion. 


7,000 persons at N. Y. Hip- 
podrome in Joint recital with 


Titta Ruffo. 
7,000 


persons at Lewisohn 
Stadium N. Y. City last 
summer with Stadium Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Walter 
Henry Rothwell, conductor. 


OREGON: 


ROM the first moment her beautiful 
coloratura soprano was heard until 

the last clear note died away in the far eor- 
ners of the great Auditorium she was listened 
to with rapt attention, and at the close of her 
every song richly deserved applause was 
accorded the singer.”—-Portland Telegram. 


MAINE: 


“Always a favorite, she received a _ pro- 
longed ovation when she appeared.” 


—Augusta Kennebee Journal. 


“Miss Morgana’s voice is fresh as spring 
itself, sweet, clear and true, and she handles 
it with amazing perfection.” 


—Columbus State Journal. 


LOUISIANA: 


“She is a finely schooled singer with a win- 
ning personality, and her work is marked by 
an exquisiteness of finish that recalls 
Galli-Curci.”’-—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


WASHINGTON: 


“Dainty Nina Morgana, the exquisite little 
prima donna, has a voice of delightful 
timbre, remarkably even and flowing.” 


—Tacoma Tribune. 


NEW JERSEY: 


“MISS MORGANA WINS PRONOUNCED 
OVATION 
“Demonstrates Her High Worth as One of 


Nation’s Greatest Singers.” 
—Newark Star-Eagle. 


MINNESOTA: 


“She has not only a voice of real warmth and 
flexibility and brilliance, but singing style 
and stage presence.”—St. Paul Daily News. 


ILLINOIS : 
“Her voice has color and power, and is erys- 
talline in quality.”—Chicago Daily News. 


“Nina Morgana, young and charming, made 
an instant hit with her lovely soprano voice.’ 


—Chicago Herald. 
MISSOURI: 


“Quite captured the audience with her num- 
bers.”—Kansas City Journal. 


CANADA: 


“First it was like a bird singing, then like the 
playing of a flute, then like nothing else but 
a glorious human voice with a soul behind 
it.”-—St. John (N. B.) Standard. 


Available for Recitals, Concerts, Oratorios and Festivals, Season 1921-1922 


Management: 


Now Booking 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Schumann Club Includes Prize 
Work in All-American Program 











Gaines’ Conventional Fantasy 
Among Stephens Choris- 
ters’ Offerings 
4 DISCERNING listener at the concert 
f£% on Monday evening, April 11, of the 
Schumann Club in Aeolian Hall suddenly 
discovered that the program was. all- 
\merican. He  was_ surprised. For 
ring the first half of the evening he 

| not been bored at all. The fact that 
t music was native-grown was not 
plastered on the program; it was re- 
corded in reasonable type. And it is to 
the eredit of Percy Rector Stephens, the 

ib’s conductor, and the composers, 
Victor Harris, H. T. Burleigh, W. 
Franke Harling, Howard Brockway and 
David Stanley Smith that there was no 
ennui experienced by anyone from 8.25 
to 9.30. 

The club sang Mr. Harris’s “Invoca- 
tion to St. Cecilia,” the Burleigh Negro 
Spiritual, “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child,’ Mr. Harling’s lovely 
“The House and the Road,” and _ the 
lonesome tunes, “The Nightingale” 
and “Frog Went a-Courtin’” (the lat- 
ter thoroughly distorted and marred by 
tasteless ritardandi, absolutely out of 
place in a piece whose main point is its 

steady-going rhythm). It sang admir- 
ably, with that well-balanced quality, 
which has in its eight seasons given it 
its reputation among American women’s 
choruses. The soprano tone was better 
than at the last concert. Mr. Smith’s 
“Pan,” which we always enjoy hear- 
ing, was well done, save for the inciden- 
tal soprano solo, which was_ sung 
tremulously with a voice infantile in 
quality, precisely the thing that this 
solo does not call for. 

As an interlude came Deems Taylor’s 
brilliant “Through the Looking Glass” 
Suite, played by the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society. Mr. Taylor seems 
to have struck twelve in this suite; we 
have heard it several times and it grows 





Samuel Richards Gaines, of Columbus, 
Ohio, Winner of the Schumann Club 
Prize 


on us. The composer was in a box and 
bowed after his number. 

Another composer was present, Sam- 
uel Richards Gaines of Columbus, whose 
“Fantasy on a Russian Folk-song” came 
next on the _ program. This was 
awarded the $500 prize offered by the 
Schumann Club last spring and is 
scored for women’s voices, violin and 
piano. It was performed last Monday 
with the violin part arranged for vio- 
lin and viola, the effect being about the 
same. The chorus sang the work spir- 
itedly, the audience applauded and the 
composer also bowed from his box. The 
piece is much too long, much too con- 
ventional, and it had a trial in holding 
the audience after so remarkably vital 
a piece as Mr. Taylor’s suite. Its place 
on the program was badly calculated. 


As one listened to it one thought of the 
pointlessness of prize competitions and 
the fruit they yield. And even more, 
one thought of what sorry productions 
the other submitted manuscripts must 
have been, that were vanquished by Mr. 
Gaines’s Fantasy. 

J. Bertram Fox’s two excellent part- 
songs, “A Ballad” and “A Tragic Tale,” 
made a fine impressi also had to 








bow from his box. 
weak music to 
poem, “After 


Dorothy Herbert’s 
Arthur Symons’s superb 
Sunset,” was again sung, 
and Mr. Taylor’s charming “Plantation 
Love Song” and Edna Park’s “The 
Romaika” closed the evening gaily. The 
soprano solo in Mr. Fox’s “A Ballad” 
was sung beautifullly by a member of 
the chorus. Edgar Thorpe played the 
piano accompaniments ably. 





ARTISTS UNITE TO GIVE WORKS BY MANA-ZUCCA 





Many Well-known Musicians Assist New 
York Composer in Annual 
Composition Recital 

A very enjoyable program was that 
heard on Thursday evening, April 14, 
when Mana-Zucca gave her annual com- 
position recital at Aeolian Hall before a 
large audience. On this occasion the 
composer-pianist had the assistance as 
interpreters of her music of Sonya 
Yergin, soprano; Laurence’ Leonard, 
baritone; the chorus of the Beethoven 
Society, Louis Koemmenich, conductor, 
and the New York Trio. 

The chorus, under Mr. Koemmenich’s 
able guidance, sang her “Star of Gold,” 
“Sleep, My Darling,” and “The Big 
Brown Bear,” being obliged to repeat the 
last-named song. For Mr. Leonard there 
was a group, including “Speak to Me,” 
“In Sleepy-Land,” “Top o’ the Mornin’ ” 
and “Nichavo!’’ full 
of vigor and dash. He sang all of them 
with great charm and vocal resource and 
was encored. Later he scored again in 
“Rachem” with organ accompaniment. 
Miss Yergin revealed a voice of great 
beauty in “Je veux oublier,”’ “The Old 
Mill’s Grist,” “Tell Me If This Be True” 
and “Love’s Pilgrimage,’ accomplishing 
her best in the third song, which is one 
of its composer’s most conspicuous 
achievements. Miss Yergin was recalled 
and added “If Flowers Could Speak,” to 
the audience’s delight, this being Miss 
Zucca’s most popular number. A second 
encore was demanded. 

Clarence Adler, Scipione Guidi and 
Cornelius Van Vliet gave a_ splendid 
exposition of the Mana-Zucca Trio, a new 
work and one which deserves frequent 
hearings. It is melodically rich and 





effectively written for the instruments. 
Especially good is the slow movement, 
Adagio-Marche Funébre, akin in mood 
to the Elegy of the famous Arensky Trio 
in D Minor. The composer played the 
accompaniments for the singers and also 
appeared as soloist, playing her “Etude 
en Hommage,” Sketch, “Zouaves’ Drill,” 
Poem and “Paraphrase Brillante on the 
Theme of ‘Over There’,” with which she 
aroused her audience to enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The Sketch, an atmospheric bit, 
and the harmonically engaging “Zouaves’ 
Drill,” stood out conspicuously among 
the piano solos. And finally she gave, 
by request, a group of her delightful 
children’s songs, accompanying herself 
at the piano. Enthusiasm ran high all 
evening for this popular composer, who 
has won a distinct following in New 
York. She was deluged with bouquets 
of flowers. Harold Osborn Smith pre- 
sided efficiently at the organ in “Star of 
Gold” and “Rachem 





May Peterson Returns to Springfield in 
Recital 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. April 14.—Many 
who had heard her before were in the 
audience for the recital of May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
at the First Christian Church, under 
the auspices of the Amateur Musical 
Club. Her program of Bach, Chausson, 
Staub, Dvorak, Hageman, Sjégren, 
Dannstrom, Dargomijsky, Albert Spald- 
ing, Mallinson, Cyril Scott, Guion and 
MacFadyen, as well as_ several folk- 
songs, was delivered with a variety of 
dramatic effect which was enhanced by 
the sympathetic accompaniments of 
Clarence Shepard. In response to the 
applause, she gave _ several extras, 
among which were the Norwegian Echo 
Song and ‘Comin’ through the Rye.” 





HAROLD MORRIS 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Acclaimed by many critics at his second New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, March 29, 


in a program of his own compositions. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


NEW YORK TIMES, March 30: 





formed.”’ 


NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH 








March 30: 
hy as, aa gave further evidence of his skill as a 
musician. He has a clear, direct manner at the 


keyboard, and a poetic sense of color and tone. 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, March 30: 





maturity in his work.”’ 


‘teow is essentially a human pianist. There 
is charm, originality of conception, and a curiously 
buoyant suggestion of courageous youth and poised 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, March 30: 





ee 


ie eas has made good use of indisputable 
talent...... a grateful work, effectively written 
for the instrument, rich in striking themes, which 
have both character and originality...... gave 
of his best and received hearty applause.”’ 


3ROOKLYN EAGLE, March 30: 








sto %% is an extremely ingratiating work. 
they are developed in a manner both musicianly and poetic...... 
talent....... charmingly conceived and delightfully executed.”’ 
Management: 





“Harold Morris, a pianist of original gifts...... introduced his latest work, a sonata for piano and violin, vigorously written and per- 


NEW YORK GLOBE, March 30: 








eee y One of the most gifted of our younger 
American composers.” 


NEW YORK HERALD, March 30: 





tremiust. 


‘Is modern in his tendencies, but not an ex- 
His music showed much thought and 
sincerity of purpose.’’ 


NEW YORK WORLD, March 30: 





Be ee ey showed considerable cleverness in the 
handling of his material.” 


NEW YORK SUN, 





March 30: 





ee 


Its themes are full voiced, meaningful, and evidently the product of inspired moments, and 
we discovered the full flower of this young composer's undoubted 


Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 


prey T elucidated its 
with great skill, and brought out its pleasant har- 
monic fertility. .... . was well received through- 


out by an appreciative audience.’ 


rhythmical intricacies 
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MARY GARDEN 
Uses 


THE STEINERT PIANO 


exclusively, on concert tour and in her home 


M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall BOSTON 162 Boylston St. 
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orge Fergusson to Hold Summer Class orchestra, showing marked and note- 
™ in Boston Studio Los Angeles Dons Gala Dress worthy improvement over its last ap- 


Boston, April 7.—Another Boston 
icher who will continue to receive 
:pils this summer is George Fergusson, 
voice instructor. His teaching session 

|| be for a period of six weeks. Mr. 
rgusson’s reputation in his own coun- 
is a freflection of that which he 
ieved abroad, where he was so highly 
ught of that many pupils went to 
lin yearly to study with him. Be- 
sides pupils who occupy important posi- 
ns in opera companies of Europe and 
\merica, several of those who have most 


ently come under Mr. Fergusson’s 
‘ection are winning distinction. 
Charles Stratton, a young tenor, has 


n favorably received in recent appear- 
es. Bernice Fisher Butler, soprano, 
‘merly with the Boston Grand Opera 
Company, who went to that company di- 
rectly from Mr. Fergusson’s Berlin stu- 
_is again coaching with him. 





University Philharmonic of .Morgantown 
in Final Concert of Season 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., April 13.—The 
University Philharmonic, Max Donner, 
conductor, gave the final concert of the 
season last night in commencement Hall 
before a large audience. The program, 
which included Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, was a fine specimen. The orches- 
tra, now in its third season, has de- 
veloped a notable ensemble. The assist- 
ing soloist was Mrs. Elsa Gundling- 
Duga of Wheeling. 





East Orange, N. J., Hears Werrenrath 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., April 14.—Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, was heard in 
recital in the High School auditorium 
last night. The baritone was 
best. The exceptional clarity of his 
enunciation was especially noteworthy. 
The program ircluded the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci,” three “Salt Water Ballads” 
by Frederick Keel, and three groups of 
shorter numbers. 





Chicago Impressed by Kochanski’s Art 


CuricAGco, April 13.—Paul Kochanski, 
Polish violinist, made his first Chicago 
appearance last night before an audience 
that filled Kimball Hall. There was good 
reason for the enthusiasm shown by the 


When Mary Garden’s Stars Sing 





at his — 





OS ANGELES, CAL., April 15.—Los 
Angeles revelled in grand opera last 
week to an extent that made up some- 
what for the lack of it throughout the 


rest of the year. The Chicago Opera 
Association brought what seemed to be 
its entire company to the coast, entering 
through Southern California and play- 
ing here at the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
under the local management of the L. E. 
Behymer office and with a guarantee for 
the week of $110,000 from a temporary 
organization of wealthy men called the 
“Community Development Association.” 

In spite of the scale of prices running 
from $3.30 to $16.50 for the most ofthe 
operas, the house was sold out at all per- 
formances. - While this scale of prices 
was necessary on account of the fact 
that the house seats only about 2700, it 
emphasized the necessity for a Civic 
Auditorium in Los Angeles with a 
capacity of 5000 or 6000. With the low- 
est priced seat at $3.30 opera is not 
likely to be “popularized” rapidly. 

The works presented were “Otello,” 
“Carmen,” “Traviata,” “L’Amore dei Tre 


Re,” “Lohengrin,” “Monna Vanna” and 
“Elisir d’Amore.” The favorites of the 
public proved to be “Lohengrin” and 
“Monna Vanna,” though immense en- 
thusiasm was evinced for the artists in 
“Otello” and “Carmen.” 

Los Angeles expected great work from 
the many principals of this company, but 
the chorus, orchestra and the staging 
were, more than the artists, subjects of 
compliments, as no company so fully 
equipped as this one in these depart- 
ments has made the trans-continental 
trip heretofore. And nothing to equal 
this company has appeared in California 
since’ the fire in San Francisco, in 1906, 
sent the Metropolitan Company home 
minus wardrobe and instruments. 

Monied society seemed to take more 
interest in this little “season” of opera 
than in former years and the beautiful 
auditorium presented a gala appearance 
night after night. While this was “rich 
man’s opera,” it indicated that when Los 
Angeles has a sufficiently large audi- 
torium to enable prices to be lowered, 
such a company may play to audiences 
of five thousand. W. F. G. 





patrons, for Mr. Kochanski is a notable 
and distinctly individual artist. He has 
a technique capable of meeting any de- 
mands made upon it, an engaging 
warmth of tone and a style of inter- 
pretation that is highly original. In a 
group of pieces, one of which being his 
own transcription of the “Habanera” 
from “Carmen,” he was by turns gay, 
tender, whimsical and energetic. His 
introduction to a Chicago audience was 
of the most favorable kind. E.C.M. 





Beramen Assists Cleveland Symphony in 
Muncie, Ind. 


MuNcIE, IND, April 14—The Matinée 
Musicale is accredited with the engage- 
ment of the Cleveland Symphony, Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, conductor, which proved the 
biggest musical event of the season, on 
April 4. An _ enthusiastic audience 
gathered in the high school auditorium, 


and was regaled with a program popu- 
lar in makeup, which included works of 
Dvorak, Lalo, Wagner, Tchaikovsky and 
Strauss. The soloist was Ernesto Bert- 
men and his playing of the “Hungarian 
Fantasia,” Liszt, won immediate recog- 
nition for him as one of the most satis- 
factory pianists ever heard here. The 
concert was under the management of 
the Bradford Mills Concert Direction. 
After the concert, Mrs. Charles Davis 
entertained Mr. Sokoloff, Mr. Berdmen 
and Bradford Mills. Mr. Bertimen 
again delighted his admirers with sev- 
eral numbers. ¥. Bs 





Chicago Civic Orchestra Honors Mrs. E. 


S. Coolidge 


CuHIcaGo, April 13.—A complimentary 
concert by the Civic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago was tendered at Orchestra Hall 
yesterday afternoon to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge as guest of honor. The 


pearance, was conducted by Frederick 
Stock, and was warmly applauded. Com- 
positions by Bruch, Svendsen, Jaernefelt 
and Massenet were played. E.C. M. 


Maine Winners of National Federation 
Contest Announced 


BANGOR, ME, April 14.—Winners in 
the first State contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs recently held 
in Portland, were Georgiana Shaylor, 
mezzo-soprano, of Portland, and Harvey 
Box, tenor, of Old Orchard. There were 
seven candidates in the vocal depart- 
ment and about a dozen more were dis- 


qualified for various reasons. The 
winners will enter the district contest. 
J. L. B. 


Seagle Sings with Community Chorus in 
Fort Collins, Col. 


ForT COLLINS, Con., April 10.—The 
spring concert of the Fort Collins Com- 
munity Chorus with Oscar Seagle, bari- 
tone, as soloist, was given at the Em- 
press Theater April 11. The chorus 
under the conductorship of Matthew 
Auld won hearty commendation for its 
artistic work. Mr. Seagle pleased es- 
pecially in his artistic interpretation of 
“Lindy Lou” by Strickland and a group 
of Negro Spirituals, singing with dig- 
nity and finish. His entire program was 
of great interest. Hector Dansereau as 
pianist and accompanist was excellent, 
and his solo numbers were warmly ap- 
plauded. Mrs. Fred Larimer accom- 
panied the chorus. E. A. H. 





Graveure Closes Concert Series in Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, April 19.—Louis 
Graveure, baritone, recently gave the 
final number of the College and Com- 
munity Concert Course. The recital, 
which attracted wide attention and won 
unanimous approval, was the largest at- 
tended and most markedly appreciated 
one of the season. C. H. G. 


SARATOGA, N. Y., April 16.—Recent en- 
gagements of Hans Kronold, ’cellist. have 
included an appearance at the Skidmore 
School of Arts here. 























trian and the American. 


Toronto, Can. 


After all the highest compliment that can be paid any artist 
is a longing to hear them again. 
always hereafter awaken warm memories in Toronto. 
from the beautiful range of her voice, which no mere words 
can adequately describe, her charming manner and obvious de- 
sire to please had won the hearts of her entire audience a few 
minutes after her first appearance.—STAR. 


Greensboro, S. C. 


Owing to the fact that it had been only a few days since the 
same people’s ears were rejoicing in the power of Hempel it was 
inevitable that they should draw comparisons between the Aus- 
After the first few measures half the 
audience was thinking with amazement that this woman’s name 
had been linked with Hempel and Galli-Curci. 


voice. 


The name of Lucy Gates will 
Aside 


The best compli- 


the audience refused to leave. 
ville Miss Gates is no longer a stranger.—-TIMES UNION. 


LU C VY cc y TH S greets you and a happy to reward your belief 


in her with ever fresh pratses in rising crescendo,—these are recent. 


brought with her much more than a mere name or an exquisite 
It was beside the former, her personal charm as she 
stepped upon the stage which made an instantaneous impression, 
afterwards further enhanced by her vocal skill, her gracious 
demeanor and her generosity with “extras.” 
aggeration in these statements, because when the end of this pro- 
gram was reached Miss Gates had earned such popularity that 
After her first visit to Jackson- 


Minot, N. D. 


Perhaps the best indication of what Lucy Gates did 
in Minot last night was the fact that at the close 
of the program the entire audience remained seated 
and enthusiastically called for just one more number. 
Miss Gates last evening lost nothing of her position 
as Minot’s favorite singer; in fact many more con- 


There 


is no ex- 
















ment that can be paid to Miss Gates is the fact that by the time 
the concert was over the amazement had disappeared, and her 
audience endorsed with a roar of applause the commendation 
that audiences and critics elsewhere had given her. The inter- 
est increased cumulatively, until after the Bell Song the audience 
burst into a roar that shook the house. The Bell Song by the 
way has never been better sung in Greensboro.—NEWS. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano, made an enormous hit with 
a large gathering of music lovers last night. The attractive 
posters on exhibition before the concert carried the legend “Lucy 
Gates a name easy to remember, a voice hard to forget,” and it 
should be acknowledged at once that the captivating singer 


verts were added to the ranks of her admirers. A 
substantial profit was realized by the management 
and will be devoted to covering deficits. y 

Beautifully gowned—a point which no la 
feminine spectator failed to note and re- Page 
mark—of splendid presence, and possess- ' 
ing an easy, self possessed and pleasing 
manner that won al! present, Miss Gates 
furnished in herself a setting for her con- 
cert that was one of its strongest features. 
The program was judiciously varied to suit 
the capacities of all hearers. 

It is a significant circumstance that the 
interest grew rather than waned’ as_ the 
evening progressed and the close witnessed 
the climax of enjoyment—DAILY NEWS. 
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Piano Teachers and Students— 


If you would like to attend a course under one of America’s leading exponents 
of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, you are authorized to use this sheet 
as your official invitation to attend one of the following 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSES--FREE 


Send the attached coupon today. This is the Fifth Summer that the Art Publication Society 
has given Normal Courses for piano teachers. Over 1,000 teachers attended last Summer’s free 


Normals. 


Be sure that you get your application in before classes are filled! Classes must neces- 


sarily be limited to the number that can be taught efficiently, and applications will be filed in the 


order of their receipt. 


SCHEDULE OF 1921 FREE NORMAL COURSES 


GROUP I 


Group I| is open to all serious piano teachers and students whether enrolled with the Art Pub- 


lication Society or not. 


Location of Normal Courses 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Directors of Normal Courses 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Hugo Sederberg 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 


The instruction and use of the necessary text material is absolutely free. 


Date of Norrnal Courses 


June 28 to July 16 


Mrs. Mary MacClure O’Hara 


Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drake University 


Des Moines, Ia. 


LeRoy B. Campbell 
E. L. McFadden 


July 5 to July 21 
July 5 to July 23 


GROUP II 
Group II is open to those who have passed the Elementary and Intermediate Grades of the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons with the Examining Board of the Society. 


Cornell University Arthur Edward Johnstone 
Ithaca, N. Y. Robert Braun July 2 to August 12 
Lewis G. Thomas 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Alexander Henneman 


Frank Olin Thompson 


July 4 to August 11 
July 5 to July 23 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR CATHOLIC SISTERS 


St. Martin’s Parish Hall 
Louisville, Ky. 
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E. L. McFadden 


July 26 to August 15 


REGISTRATION COUPON 


Art Publication Society, 
4517 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please register me as an applicant for membership in the Free Normal Cours? 


to be given on the Progressive Series at 
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HUHN CONDUCTS CHORUS IN SECOND N. Y. PROGRAM 





Viarie Edelle and Francis Rogers Heard 
as Assisting Artists in Concert 
by Riverside Forces 
The Riverside Choral Club, an organi- 
tion of mixed voices, under the ener- 
vetice direction of Bruno Huhn, gave 








its second concert at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin on the evening of April 14. Suc- 
cess was most marked in the simpler 
numbers of the program, especially in 
a series adapted to lyrics of the six- 
teenth century. The chorus is handi- 
capped by certain exigencies in _ its 
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JASCHA 


SPIWAKOWSKY 


THE SENSATIONAL 
RUSSIAN PIANIST 


DATES NOW BOOKING 


(Southern tour begins March 1st) 


MANAGEMENT 


M.H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Spiwakowsky will use the Steinway Piano 


on his American tour 





The FLEMING 
SISTERS 
TRIO 


MARIE FLEMING, Piano 
ETHEL FLEMING, Violin 
FLORENCE FLEMING, ’Cello 


Now on Spring tour through West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Georgia and South 
and North Carolina. 


Personal Representative, 
GEORGE W. FLEMING 

66 Bible House, New York City 
Phone Stuyvesant 2981 


(Edison Re-creations) 





“OVERPOWERING” 
(N. Y. Times) (N. 


Steinway Piano Used 


a TUN NING” 


distinguished by its 
tenors. The choral numbers given in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s “The Wood Min- 
strels,’ an arrangement of “Robin 
Adair,” “Spring” by Cowen, and Fan- 
ing’s “Moonlight.” The latter com- 
poser’s “Shepherd’s Waking” was well 
done. 

As soprano soloist of the organiza- 
tion, Marie Edelle contributed brilliant- 
ly to the group presentation of Edward 
Kremser’s “Hymn to the Madonna,” but 
was less successful in individual num- 
bers. Hageman’s “At the Well” and 
“A Birthday” by Woodman were among 
her songs. 

Francis Rogers, baritone, was con- 
sistently pleasing in his contributions to 
the program. Although his’ upper 
tones tend somewhat to the attenuated 
and the lowest are not always color- 
ful he is master upon occasion of an ad- 
mirable legato style. Handel’s “Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me” and the 
quaint old “Plague of Love” by Arne 
were beautifully sung. Alfred Boyce, 
assistant conductor of the club, accom- 
panied with taste. 


make-up, but is 





TO GIVE SAMINSKY WORKS 





Mengelberg, Bodanzky and Monteux to 
Play Russian’s Compositions 

Several symphonic works, unheard in 
this country, by Lazare Saminsky, the 
Rusian composer, who arrived in Amer- 
ica this season, are to be given here next 
year. Willem Mengelberg is to present 
his Symphonic Poem, “Vigilia,” a Triad 
of Preludes, and also his Second Sym- 
phony, with the new Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The Dutch conductor is also to 
present these works in Amsierdam this 
spring with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra. The “Vigilia” was first performed 
in Moscow in the Koussevitzky concerts, 
while the Symphony was presented in 
Siloti’s concerts and in the Imperial 
Opera House in Petrograd, conducted by 
Mr. Saminsky. Mr. Monteux, with the 
Boston Symphony, is to present a suite 
drawn from Mr. Saminsky’s ballet, “La- 
ment of Rachel,” on which the composer 
is now engaged in making a final revi- 
sion. Two choral works of Mr. Samin- 
sky are to be done under Mr. Bodanzky 
before the Friends of Music. 

Many singers have included Mr. Sam- 
insky’s songs on their recent programs, 
among them being Sophie Braslau, Nina 
Koshetz, Mrs. Hugo Riesenfeld, Nina 
Tarasova and others. A “Dance of 
Assur” is also being included in the pro- 
gram of the Bolm Ballet. 

Mr. Seminsky’s arrival in New York 
has attracted several well-known sing- 
ers, composers and conductors who are 
studying with him Russien song litera 
ture, composition and orchestration, ac- 
cording to the methods of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, who was his teacher. 





SOLO DATES FOR’ BERUMEN 


Pianist Plays at N. Y. University—To 
Assist Sokoloff Forces 


Besides his teaching, recital and con- 
cert work is claiming much ot the time 
of Ernesto Bertimen, pianist. On March 
29 he played a program of classic and 
modern works at the University of New 





‘York under the auspices of the Choral 


Society. This was the first piano reci- 
tal given at the University in the regu- 
lar concert course. Mr. BerGmen won 
such favor in his list of compositions 
by Handel, Brahms, Ponce, Debussy, 
Dohnanyi and LaForge that he had to 
grant many extras at the end of the 
program. This was his third appear- 
ance at the University. 

An important engagement is_ that 
which will take him to Cleveland on 
April 24, as soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. 
His vehicle will be the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasie. This date is a re-engagement 
from his appearance with the Orchestra 
in Muncie and Fort Wayne, Ind. Music 
Week in New York will again enlist Mr. 
Bertmen’s services. 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 


WORLD FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST 


“COLOSSAL” 
(N. Y. American) 


“THE BIGGEST PIANISTIC HIT OF THE SEASON”—J. O. HUNEKER, N. Y. WORLD 
Now Booking, Nov. 1921—Mar. 1922, 


“COMPELLING” 


Herald) (N. Y. Tribune) 


Mgt.: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 





CHORUS PROGRAM EXCHANGE 





Orpheus Club of Detroit Invites Male 
Organizations to Co-operate 

DeTRoIT, MicH., April 12.— The 
Orpheus Club, John E. Coulter, president, 
has instituted a plan to exchange pro- 
grams with male choruses throughout 
the country and to effect a similar ex- 
change between other’ clubs. Male 
choruses are invited to send twenty-five 
copies of all their programs to the presi- 
dent at 526 Fort Street West, and these 
copies will be distributed among all clubs 
on their list. 

Among the organizations which have 
already joined in the plan are: Chicago 
Mendelssohn Club, Apollo Club of Brook- 


lyn, University Glee Club of New York, 
Singers’ Club of Cleveland, Orpheus 
Club of St. Paul, Ellis Club of Los An- 
geles, Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, Haydn 
Club of Kansas City, Orpheus Club of 
Los Angeles, Orpheus Club of Toledo, 
Mendelssohn Club of Albany, Orpheus 
Club of Buffalo, Schubert Club of Grand 
Rapids, Montclair Glee Club of Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Orpheus Club of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Orpheus Club of De- 
troit. 

Any other clubs wishing to take ad- 
vantage of the idea are invited to com- 
municate with the president. 





Boston to Hear Sweet’s Work 


Another performance of Reginald 
Sweet’s Prelude to “Riders to the Sea,” 
which was played this season by the 
New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, in New York, will be given 
in Boston by the Boston Musical As- 
sociation on April 27. The Association 
is directed by Georges Longy. 





‘Her reputation rests on the 
solid foundation of merit’’ 


CHARLOTTE 


PEEGE 


At Lindsborg 
Festival 


“Miss Peegeé’s voice is rich and 
mellow in quality with ample range. 
She grasps the poetical and musi- 
cal content of her offerings and 
her interpretations are a source of 
enjoyment. Her selection of pro- 
gram was discriminating. Her 
part in the Messiah established the 
fact that her reputation rests on 
the solid foundation of genuine 
merit.” —- News-Record, Mar. 24, 
1921. 


In Recital, Akron, O. 


“Miss Peegé contributed serious 
recital songs which made severe 
demands upon her voice and art. 
These she met intelligently with 
every indication of sincere mu- 
sicianship. Her voice is not one of 
medium quality, but has the depth 
of the true contralto type; its tex- 
ture is rich, and her use of tt ar- 
tistic.’ — Akron Press, Mar. 9, 
19217. 


Engaged for 
Newark Festival 
Season 1921-22 Now Booking 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 St., New York 
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THE SEASON AND OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Six operas were sung in English at the Metropolitan 
in the season now at its close, entailing, in all, twenty- 
five performances in the vernacular—a record not ap- 
proached by any other year in the history of the Metro- 
politan. In Chicago there also were restorations of 
Wagner operas translated into English, but these 
were denied New Yorkers because (it was stated) the 
Chicago directress was opposed to such translations on 
artistic grounds—a pronunciamento somewhat in con- 
‘flict with subsequent performances on the road of these 
same operas with the same English texts, once the Chi- 
cagoans had left New York on their tour to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Contrary to what the figures would seem to show, 
however, it is to be doubted whether the season was a 
fortunate one for the cause of opera in English. That 
there were so many performances in the vernacular 
was due to the peculiar combination of conflicting cir- 
cumstances whereby it was felt that the public was 
ready for the return of German opera, but not for the 
German language. 

True, last season’s step at the Metropolitan in com- 
missioning the veteran H. E. Krehbiel to prepare a 
special translation of “Parsifal” carried with it what 
might well have been construed as an earnest to give 
the vernacular a full and fair hearing. This season’s 
recourse to the ready-made translations of other years, 
touched up a bit here and there, for “Tristan” and 
“Lohengrin” was a strong indication that there had 
been an early verdict and an adverse one. It foretold 
the eventual return of the German tongue, and it left 
little doubt that the inferior English texts being used 
were serving, primarily, the purpose of stop-gaps, tid- 
ing German opera over until such time as a formal 
declaration of peace and a further subsidence of the 
feelings engendered by the war should make it politic 
to present the music dramas of Wagner in their origi- 
nal form. 


Now, it is generally conceded, though not official- 
ly proclaimed, there will be performances in German 
at the Metropolitan and in Chicago next season—pro- 
viding, of course, international affairs do not go fur- 
ther awry, and no new complications arise to pro- 
long conditions now believed to be righting themselves. 
Perhaps, for a season or so, one or more of the Wagner 
operas still will be sung in the vernacular, along with 
newer restorations in the original. This may serve 
to appease both those numerous patrons who feel that, 
both for the sake of the poetry of the texts and the 
wedding of the word to the note, the original should be 
retained; and those who, for patriotic reasons and in 
furtherance (theoretically) of a mrve general under- 
standing of what is being sung, will not cease to cham- 
pion English as the appropriate language for opera in- 
tended for Americans. 

Given this situation, what then has the season meant 
for opera in our native speech? Has it been the fa- 
vorable augury the number of performances would in- 
dicate, or the tried-and-found-wanting experiment 
which the prospect of reversion to German tends to 
establish. Probably it has proved nothing either way, 
except that inferior translations will not do. Lame 
and halting phrases sounded as inept in “The Polish 
Jew,” where there is no music worthy of the name to 
which the word could be wedded, as in “Tristan,” with 
its need for masterly synchronization. Nor did the 
flamboyant language of “Cleopatra’s Night” establish 
anything because it was the “original” instead of a 
translation. But “Oberon,” though the book is not an 
exceptional one and has the handicap of the many 
repetitions of words to be found in all operas of the 
period, again upheld the cause of English as a lan- 
guage essentially singable, appropriate, dramatic and 
susceptible of romance and illusion in opera. And the 
music of “Oberon,” it is to be remembered, was writ- 
ten by von Weber to these same English words. 





HEADED FOR THE DISCARD? 


No very long memories are needed to recall when 
“Boris Godounoff” and “Oberon” were high in favor 
at the Metropolitan, though the great Russian work al- 
ready had begun to lose its pre-eminence when Weber’s 
romantic extravaganza, as cleverly revised by Artur 
Bodanzky, was revived two seasons ago amid joyful 
acclaim. The operatic year now ending saw but one 
performance of “Boris” and two of “Oberon,” as com- 
pared to nine for “Aida,” nine for “La Bohéme” and 
seven for numerous works, including “Zaza,” “Louise,” 
“Carmen” and “Mefistofele.” Even “The Polish Jew,” 
as well as “Cleopatra’s Night,” had three representa- 
tions. 

No criticism of the number of performances given 
other operas which perhaps offer a stronger bid to the 
standees is implied when regret is expressed that so 
little opportunity was afforded to hear two works of 
such potent musical appeal as “Boris” and “Oberon.” 
More to cause concern, however, than the denial of ad- 
ditional hearings this season, are some tangible indica- 
tions that both these operas are headed for the dis- 
card, where slumber such one-time delights as “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis,” “The Bartered Bride,” “Saint Eliza- 
beth” and “Amore Medico,” together with “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Le Nozze de Figaro,’ “Falstaff” and others 
gone, but not forgotten. 

Some anxiety has been felt, too, with respect to “Le 
Coq d’Or,” which, although it had five performances 
this season, did not appear to be holding its own among 
the more popular operas is it had done in other years. 
With respect to both “Le Coq d’Or” and “Boris,” the 
question of the conductor has been much discussed. 
To the lack of a Toscanini or a Polacco to lead the 
Moussorgsky music-drama has been quite generally at- 
tributed its waning place, and the need for more vital 
and vivifying conducting in “Le Coq d’Or” has been 
the cause of fears that it has started on the way 
“Boris” seems already to have gone. 

The probability that Amelita Galli-Curci will sing in 
“Le Coq d’Or” next season promises for it a renewed 
appeal to the standee throngs. But nothing in such 
plans for next season as have come to light augurs 
anything équally restorative for “Boris.” One prog- 
noscitator, it is true, ventured a guess that Ruffo 
might essay the role of the crime-haunted czar, but 
this appears altogether unlikely. Even aside from his- 
trionic considerations, Ruffo’s high baritone voice 
scarcely would find congenial the tessitura of Mous- 
sorgsky’s music, written for bass or bass-baritone. 

Many Metropolitan patrons, hopeful for more Russian 
opera rather than less, have regretted the short life of 
“Prince Igor.” It has been their hope that Borodine’s 
opera would be revived, to share a place in the réper- 
toire with “Boris,” rather than that “Boris” should 
follow “Prince Igor” into the limbo of the cast-offs. 

Perhaps it is by way of recompense for “Boris” that 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maiden”—probably with the 





delightful Lucrezia Bori in the title réle—is to be gi 
next season. Different in mood and spirit as it 
there are qualities in it to lure those enamored 
the music of the Muscovites. Then, too, it is a f: 
oper.., with ample opportunities for the ballet and ot 
pictorial features, which may serve to make of it a \ 
acceptable substitute also for “Oberon.” But new 
lights are the more welcome if they do not ent 
parting with the old. 
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Wid: World Phote 
Caruso Finds His Strength Returning 


While Caruso must as yet take his spring sunshine 
as it enters the windows of his apartment at the Van- 
derbilt, he is fast regaining strength. He exercises in 
his rooms and plans an active program for the days 
when his convalescence will be sufficiently advanced 
to enable him to venture about with more freedom. 
This photograph, taken by Mrs. Caruso, is the first 
camera record made of the great tenor since his ill- 
ness. It shows him in a moment of repose, perhaps 
after trying his voice again in some favorite song. 

Buhlig—Despite the fact that he had arranged 
spend the summer in concert work in England, Richard 
Buhlig, the pianist, has found himself in such a maze 
of work in California, where he went last fall to play 
and to lecture on the programs of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, that he has found it necessary to postpone 
his trip until next year. His activities in Los Anveles 
have aroused so much interest that he has decided t 
form a master piano class this summer. 

Stravinsky—Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” was given in 
Moscow recently, under the baton of one Kuper. 0 
less a personage than Emma Goldman was in the auil- 
ence and writes that it was a “marvelous perform: 
ance.” She adds: “Kuper is a great artist. I heard him 
conduct a cycle of Scriabine in the spring. It was the 
first time ‘Petrouchka’ had ever been given in Russia. 
You see Russia was conservative in art, in some re 
spects. Stravinsky is abroad, but his mother was pres 
ent and was given a tremendous ovation.” 


Namara—A few weeks ago Marguerite Namara 4‘ 
tracted no little attention by publishing in Mr sical 
AMERICA a series of pithy aphorisms. Formerly the 
well-known singer had kept herself modestly 
background as a writer, but she is destined to becom 
better known as a penwoman, as a leading New 0! 
publisher has made her a very substantial propos! fo! 
the publication of an attractive volume containing ™U' 
material that this artist has collected and jotted (ow 
at spare moments on music and musical impressio!s /°"" 
in this country and abroad. The contents of the volume 
promise to be in similar vein to the aphorisms 4) '¢2") 
published. 


Kurz—The Viennese are amazed at the high 
living in New York. Selma Kurz, the coloraturs 
prano, upon her recent return to her home city. £4" 
some information about her expenses in Man):‘t®! 
A small hotel suite at thirty-eight dollars a day; ° ‘ 
from the station to the hotel, fifteen dollars, and (u"" 
at six dollars, are items beyond the comprehen: 
old Vienna, in spite of soaring, after-war prices. Mme 
Kurz, according to a newspaper interviewer, \ of 
lighted with her visit to America, and is looki! 
ward to her guest performances at the Metro 
next season and the concerts she is to give in \ 
parts of the United States. 

Cave-Cole—Ethel Cave-Cole, the pianist and : 
panist, who has been heard in many of the large! 
this season in conjunction with Sophie Braslau, | 
an honorary member of the Sigma Alpha Iota Mis" Be 
Sorority. She was initiated into the Lambda C?'?" Bee 
in Boston during a recent visit. . 
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After Film Censorship, What? 


OOR AMERICA, land of the pil- 

grims’ pride, not to mention pro- 
hibitionists, profiteers and politicians, is 
fast in the clutches of those pesky little 
egotists known as “reformers.” Not 
satisfied with having taken away our 
cheering beverages, not satisfied with 
foisting medieval blue laws on us, not 
satisfied with delivering us, neatly mana- 
cled, over to the mercy of the holier- 
than-thou tribe, these masters of 
morality are now preaching motion pic- 
ture censorship. 





ORD knows that the films are in 

need of purging, but intellectual, 
not moral; we need directors who know 
Chekhov and Flaubert as well as Cham- 
bers and Mrs. Rinehart, who have a 
sympathetic outlook on the art move- 
ment within the theater; we need more 
actors and fewer stars—in a word we 
need to brush the Broadway dust off 
the animated celluloid. 





ORAL censors are not concerned 

with mental barrenness or artistic 
absurdities; their specialty is low necks 
not high brows. So here we must object 
to the proposed film censorship and take 
our stand against this new form of 
prohibition. 

Our sympathies go out to the hand- 
ful of really intelligent film producers 
who are battling against the all-power- 
ful, blue law Comstocks. 





ERMIT film censorship and next we 
must submit to opera censorship. 





F necessary let us have special motion 

picture theaters for the children, but 
don’t let us drag down the mass mind 
to the flat level of a film censor’s 
intelligence! CANTUS FIRMUS 


DISCORDS 


By Winthrop Parkhurst 


MONG church singers there has long 


been practised a musical pun which 
has split even the sober sides of ecclesi- 
astical music committees. Reference is 
made to sopranos who solemnly intone 
“Ah, turn me not away, receive me,” at 
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their fatal try-out. Excruciatingly funny 
as this undoubtedly is, it was recently 
capped by a true event in New York 
City. At the opening of his song re- 
cital, a certain baritone strode to the 
center of the stage and cast an apprais- 
ing eye over the house. There was 
scarcely a handful of followers present. 
Observing the rows and rows of empty 
seats, with only here and there a lone- 
some auditor, the singer frowned, took 
one long deep breath & la Hamlet, and 
burst forth with a roar of proud dis- 
dain, “It Is Enough.” 





HERE is a lighter side even to the 

lugubrious business of criticising 
music and musicians. A certain pianist, 
clamping both feet firmly on the pedals 
at the beginning of his recital and re- 
moving them therefrom only for the 
purpose of getting up occasionally to 
bow, inspired an unnamed critic to re- 
mark of the fellow’s phrasing that the 
pedals certainly covered up a multitude 
of his sins. “Not so,” retorted his com- 
panion promptly. “Say, rather that his 
sins are not covered up even by a mul- 
titude of pedals.” 


WELL-KNOWN writer on matters 
musical has lately delivered him- 


self of the regret that there is no musi- 
cal encyclopedia equivalent to Dr. John- 
son’s dictionary of the English language. 
Unable to let slip through our fingers, 
so delicious an opportunity for waxing 
venomous, we herewith accept the chal- 
lenge and beard Samuel in his tomb by 
appending below a few such musical de- 
finitions as he himself might have writ- 
ten: 
Pose: to strike a pretentious atti- 
tude. 
Compose: to strike original tones on 
a musical instrument. Also, to strike 
anyone who objects to the result. 
Diseuse: A woman who tries to sing 
and talk at the same time. 
Disease: The cause of such a hu- 
man phenomenon. 
Sing: To make a noise with the 
throat. 
Sing-Sing: The encore to sing. The 
proper place for those who insist upon 
doing it. 








(To be continued next week) 
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[* this department MusicaL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Cemmu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Son and Stranger’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Has Mendelssohn’s operetta, “Son 
“tranger” ever been presented in Amer- 
ca by a professional company? If so, 
‘here and how recently? 
, EpitH L. LYON. 
Wichita, Kan., April 8, 1921. 
The opera was given in New York 
"ONY years ago, but what the exact date 
or by whom, we cannot say, as our 
records do not extend that far back. 


; y v 
Patti at Metropolitan ? 
vestion Box Editor: 
d Adelina Patti ever sing at the 


‘“tropolitan? OTHO CRAINE. 
‘ew York, April 13, 1921. 


'e8, at special seasons in 1887 and 





i oe 
Composer of ‘‘Erminie’’ 
\ 


‘“cstion Box Editor: 
‘Nn you tell me whether E. 


Jako- 








bowski, light opera composer, is still. 


living, and if so, where? 
W. E. COLVILLE. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 9, 1921. 


None of the musical encyclopedias at 
our disposal, have any reference to 
Jakobowski. Perhaps some of our read- 
ers will come to your assistance. 


2 * 
Milka Tern‘na 


Question Box Editor: 

Where and when was Milka Ternina 
born? Where was her operatic début 
made and in what réle? When did she 
make her first appearance in America? 
Why did she stop singing and where is 
she now? AGNES F’. GRANDON. 

Louisville, Ky., April 12, 1921. 

Born at Vezisce near Agram in 
Croatia, Dec. 19, 1863. Début in Agram 
as “Amelia” in “The Masked Ball’ in 
1882. American début as “Elsa” in New 
York with Damrosch’s company, March 
4, 1896. Mme. Ternina retired from the 
stage in 1906. Her voice was unim- 
paired but a severe attack of facial 
paralysis, due to a cold caught while 
mountain climbing, made it impossible 
for her to sing in public. When last 
heard of she was making her home in 


Austria. 
a oe 


The ‘‘Moonlight’’ Sonata 


Question Box Editor: 
Is the story concerning the composi- 






































art of piano making. 


“artists. 


Established 1842 
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has remained a supreme achievement in the : 


From the concert stage, its beautiful tonal 
qualities have been praised by world-renowned 


In thousands of cultured homes it stands to- 
day as the symbol of taste and refinement. 


Catalogue furnished on request. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF, Inc. 


STIEFF HALL 
315 NORTH HOWARD STREET 
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tion of the “Moonlight” Sonata, that 

used to appear in school books, a true 

one, that Beethoven composed it for a 

blind old man on a broken piano in a 

back street? F. B. BALDWIN. 
St. Louis, April 8, 1921. 


Grove’s dictionary characterizes the 
entitling of the sonata as “absurd.” The 
dictionary further states that the name 
was first given to the work by the 
critic, Relistab, who compared the first 
movement to a boat wandering by moon- 
light on the Lake of Lucerne. 


©. & 


The First Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the first opera? Who was 
the composer? Where was it produced 
and when? CHARLES T. QUITZOW. 

New York, April 13, 1921. 


The first authentic opera was “Euri- 
dice” by Peri, produced in Florence in 
1600 as part of the festivities celebrat- 
ing the marriage of Henri IV of France 


to Maria de’ Medici. Peri had composed 
a smaller work, “Dafne,’ which was 
given privately. There had also been 
performances in private of other works. 


a came 


Mozart’s Cperas 


Question Box Editor: 
How many operas did Mozart com- 
pose and what are their titles? 
GEORGE F. DRAKE. 
Philadelphia, April 10, 1921. 


Nineteen in all, though only the last 
seven remain in the operatic répertoire. 
The titles are: “Apollo et Hyacinthus,” 
“Bastien und Bastienne,” “La Finta 
Semplice,” “Mithridate, Re di Ponto,” 
“Ascanio in Alba,” “Il Sogno di 
Scipione,” “Lucio Silla,’ “La Finta 
Giardiniera,” “Il Re Pastore,” “Zaide,” 
“Thamos, Konig in Aegypten,” “Ido- 
meneo, Re di Creta,” “Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail,” “Der Schauspieldirek- 
tor,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,” “Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “La Clemenza 
di Tito,” and “Die Zauberfléte.” 
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ERNARD SINSHEIMER, violinist, 
was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1870. He received his general edu- 
cation in the public schools of this city, 


and under private 
instructors in Eu- 
rope, while he was 
studying music. 
He pursued his 


musical studies 
under Richard 
Arnold in New 


York, Henri Leon- 
ard in Paris, and 
Joseph Joachim in 


Berlin. His début 
was made in New 
York, Jan. 14, 





1886, at Steinway 
Hall, when he was 
assisted by Eman- 
uel Moor at the piano. This was followed 


Bernard Sinsheimer 








by recitals in this country, then in Paris, 
Berlin, Dresden and other important Eu- 
ropean music centers. While abroad he 
also began to take a deep interest in 
chamber music. On his return to 
America he became prominent as a teach- 
er, having among his pupils many well- 
known artists, among them _ Rosen, 
Vertchamp, Caslova, Stopak and others. 

He organized the Sinsheimer Quartet 
about eighteen years ago. This cham- 
ber music body has been heard in many 
concerts and has given first perform- 
ances in this country of such works as 
Arensky’s Trio and Quintet, Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s Quintet, “Idylls,” Irish Melody 
and Novellettes of Frank Bridge, 
Glazounoff’s Quartet, and other com- 
positions. Mr. Sinsheimer has recently 
founded the Société Intime de Musique 
de Chambre, the idea being to further 
the cause of chamber music in this coun- 
try. He makes his home in New York. 
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RICHARD HALE HAS AUSPICIOUS DEBUT however, in Mr. Hale’s projection of given by artist-pupils of Matja Niess 
three Negro Spirituals which he re- Stone. Emma Burkhardt, Viola Sil, 
, served for his final group, “My Lawd, berg, Lillian Cutler, Frieda Roch 
‘ aie " by Helen Chase-Bulgin, also new tO What a Mornin’,” “Standing in de Need Anna Halpern, Elise Gardner, M 
Baritone’s Ini tial Recital Aeolian Hall audiences, whom he called Prayer,” and “Some o’ These Days,’ guerite Hussar, Marie Edelle, B 


Reveals Gifts As 
Interpreter 


Seldom is a first-time recitalist in 
Aeolian Hall welcomed as Richard Hale, 
baritone, was welcomed when he made 
his introductory bow there Tuesday af- 
ternoon, April 12. Evidently his several 
modest appearances on miscellaneous 
programs elsewhere in the city had 
gained for him something in the way of 
a personal following, in advance of his 
recital. Hearty as was this manifesta- 
tion of friendship, it was but the begin- 
ning of a crescendo of enthusiasm and 
applause, leading to repetitions of sev- 
eral numbers, and extras at the end and 
after two of the earlier groups of the 
program. He was capably accompanied 


upon to share in the applause. 

Mr. Hale began his program in the 
usual manner, with old airs by Lully and 
Durante, which he bracketed with the 
“Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello,” stirring- 
ly sung. There followed in his next 
group Bungert’s “Bettler-Liebe,”’ Schu- 
bert’s “Wohin,” Brahms’s “Minnelied,” 
Wolf’s “Und Willst du Deinen” and 
Schumann’s “Des Knaben Berglied,” the 
last of which was repeated. The third 
group -.included'§ Balakireff, Debussy, 
Franck and Chausson numbers, “La 
Caravane” of Chausson being particular- 
ly effective. 

A group in English included Chad- 
wick’s “Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 
ter,” Ireland’s “Sea Fever,” a manuscript 
song by Robert Nathan, “Last Invoca- 
tion,” and Busch’s “The Eagle,” all 
warmly applauded. 

The peak of enthusiasm was reached, 
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as arranged by H. T. Burleigh, Reddick 
and Guion, respectively. In these he 
departed somewhat from concert routine 
by giving some touches of acting to his 
interpretations. 

Mr. Hale’s voice proved an expressive 
one, powerful in upper tones, which he 
sometimes forced unnecessarily; in qual- 
ity agreeable, if occasionally bottled and 
opaque. He strove, in the main success- 
fully, to make a picture of each of his 
numbers, and erred on the side of over- 
interpretation rather than lack of 
vitalizing insight, of which he gave am- 
ple assurance. 





Niessen-Stone Pupils Give Program at 
Wanamaker Auditorium 


The song program which drew a good- 
ly audience to the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of April 9, was 


nard Friedman and Zilla Simpson g; 
a list which ranged from sacred so: 
and such operatic arias as the “Eri 17 
from Verdi’s “Ballo in Mashera” 
American numbers by Vanderpool, De: 
more, Hageman, Curran and O’Ha 





Ponselle Gave Recital in Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—Un 
the management of Mrs. Wilson Gre: 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano, was lately he: 
in a recital. She sang arias f) 
“Forza del Destino,” Verdi, and “Ve 
Siciliani,” Verdi, while her songs inclu 
the works of LaForge, Ponchielli, Gri 
Paladilhe and others. 

As assisting artists for the closing 
cital of his series, Louis A. Potter, p' 
ist, introduced Maurice Eisenberg, ’ 
list. W. 4H 
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BACH FESTIVAL 


“A NATIONAL INSTITUTION” 


DR. J. FRED WOLLE, Conductor 








| CANTATAS 


Friday, May 27, 4 P. M. and 8 P. M. 
ORATORIO 


MOTET 


Saturday, May 28, 1:30 P. M. and 4 P. M. 
MASS IN B MINOR 





Soloists 


BACH CHOIR, 300 Voices 
Members Philadelphia Orchestra 


Organ 


Moravian Trombone Choir 











For tickets and information, address Bach Choir, 


Huff Music Store, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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IT will be the standard ref- 


erence book, because it 


will contain data on the mus!- 
cal resources of this country to be 
found in no other book. 


Address: CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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When Norman Jollif Made His Bow 


Before a “Main Street’ Audience 





7 


ETAINING his position as soloist in 

the quartet of the Marble Collegaie 
Church, Norman Jollif, the bass baritone, 
has successfully laid siege to the concert 
field this season, with the aid of Walte1 
\nderson as his manager. 

“T began wrong,” Mr. Jollif remin- 
isces, “by being born the son of a Meth- 
dist minister. That was up in Canada. 
When I began to recover from that, at 
the age of something like seventeen, I 
filled my first professional engagement. 
| was a soloist on one of those concert 
programs which country folk make up 
much on the same principle as they do 
a patch-work quilt. All the other patches 
of the program had been laid in place 
and oh’d and ah’d over by a resolutely 
appreciative audience, and there re- 
mained only my solos to be delivered. 
I wiped my brow, cleared my throat, 
stood up and began to sing. First one 
and then another of my hearers rose 
and quietly left the room. I sang louder; 
| embroidered the phrases of my song 
with heart-felt sobs. All to no avail! 
As I finished my solo I faced an empty 
room. I sank disconsolately into a chair. 
‘If you don’t hurry out of here,’ said 
my accompanist, ‘you’ll have something 
real to be pensive about. The floor has 
been sagging all the while you’ve been 
singing, and in a minute more it may go 
through entirely.’ 

“When I recovered from the effects of 
this catastrophe sufficiently to risk 
another public appearance, my audience 
again deserted me. This time it was 
because a fire claimed the services of 
all the men, who, being good citizens, 
belonged to the volunteer fire corps.” 


Comes to the States 


On coming to the States about nine 
years ago, Mr. Jollif immediately en- 
tered church work. He has held posi- 
tions at the Church of the Puritans and 
the South Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn; the Munn Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J., and finally the 
Marble Collegiate Church of New York, 
where he had served for about six 
months when he went to the war for a 
year’s service. His return to active 





Norman Jollif, Bass Baritone 


work as a singer was effected this sea- 
son, during which he has appeared at 
the Halifax Festival; with the Columbia 
University Chorus; at a concert of the 
Munson Institute of Brooklyn; with the 
Philadelphia Mendelssohn Club; with the 
Newburgh, N. Y., Choral Society, in a 
concert presentation of the “Samson and 
Delilah” of Saint-Saéns; in recital for 
the Canadian Club of New York; with 
the Women’s Musical Art Society of 
East Orange, N. J., and with the Engle- 
wood, N. J., Women’s Chorus; in a per- 
formance of “Elijah” at Lowell, Mass.; 
for the Columbia Institute of Arts and 
Sciences with the Pittsburgh Mendels- 
sohn Club in Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima”; as soloist with the Eclectic Club 
of New York at the Waldorf; for the 
New York Mozart Club; for the Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society; at one of Frederic 
Warren’s Ballad Concerts, and in the 
Bach “Saint Matthew Passion” at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York. En- 
gagements for next season, some of them 
returns from this year’s appearances, 
are already being booked for him by 
Mr. Anderson. 7 > 2 


CULP REPLACES GIGLI 





Tenor’s Illness Gives Dutch Lieder Singer 
First -New York Hearing of 
Many Seasons 


Julia Culp, who was forced to cancel 
her recently announced recital in Aeolian 
Hall because of illness, made a last min- 
ute substitution for Beniamino Gigli, 
who was to have made his first and only 
concert appearance before the Rubin- 
stein Club on Saturday afternoon of last 
week. it was the first time the distin- 
guished Dutch lieder singer has been 
heard in the metropolis for a number of 
years, and it is a pleasure to record that 
she has lost none of her ability as an 
exemplar of the singing art. There is 
the same keen penetration of the mean- 
ing of the song, the same refinement of 
phrase and the old mastery of vocal de- 
tail that have made her pre-eminent in 
her chosen field. 


AS RUBINSTEIN 


SOLOIST 


With all her cleverness, however, her 
province is distinctly that of a lieder 
singer, wherein voice, style and men- 
tality are aligned to make her singing 
distinctive. The extreme naturalness of 
her style makes her singing of such songs 
as. Mendelssohn’s “Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
“Der Lindenbaum” particularly effective. 
She was less successful in her singing 
of the French and English numbers, 
although her phrasing and diction were 
at all times unimpeachable. There was a 


frequent departure from the correct 
pitch in these songs, which may have 
been the result of her recent cold, 


although the fault was absent from her 
earlier numbers. 

Coenraad Bos was in his familiar réle 
of accompanist, and was also heard in 
the less familiar guise of soloist, playing 
three numbers with virtuosic skill. His 
accompaniments were superb. 





Three Recitals for Yon in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 17.—A series 
of three organ recitals,has marked the 
stay here of Pietro A. Yon. While the 
audiences drawn to the Grand Avenue 
Temple by these programs were not so 
large as they should have been, they 
made up in appreciation what they have 
lacked in size. Mr. Yon’s local début 
last season immediately established him 
as an organist of the first rank. The 
consequence was the appearance of many 
of his works on church music programs 
and the holding this year of a master 
class. It was doubtless because many 
persons confused the recitals with the 
curriculum of this class that they did not 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
hear Mr. Yon. His programs afforded 
especial pleasure with brilliant perform- 
ances of De la Tombelle’s Sonata, im- 
pressive Bach works, his own “Christmas 
in Sicily,” which was played among 
the several extras, and J. C. Ungerer’s 
setting of the French folk-tune, “Frére 
Jacques.” 





The Blochs Heard at Sing Sing 


OSSINING, N. Y., April 15.—In the 
chapel of Sing Sing Prison, before an 
audience of members of the Mutual Wel- 


fare League, a concert was presented 
last evening under the auspices of “Our 
Family Music” page of the New York 
Globe. Among the successful numbers of 
the program were violin and piano works 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch. 
The Rimsky-Korsakoff-Kreisler “Hymn 
to the Sun,” the Wagner-Wilhelmj Ro- 
mance, Granados’s “Spanish Dance,” the 
Kreisler “Liebesfreud,”’ an arrangement 
of a Chopin Nocturne and a Polonaise by 
Vieuxtemps were these artists’ announced 
numbers. The program was received 
with enthusiasm. 





Novaes Gives Recital in East Orange, 
N. J. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., April 14.—Guio- 
mar Novaes gave a piano recital this 
afternoon at the Women’s Club under the 
auspices of Mrs. William S. Nelson. The 
audience contained a large number of 
children, who applauded with vigor. The 


program included Schumann’s “Carna- 
val,” Chopin’s Sonata, Op. 58, the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘“Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream,” and various other 
numbers. P. &, 





PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Enrichetta Onelli, 
soprano, was soloist, April 10, at the 
concert given by the Community Chorus 
in the High School. 

















for six years 


EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Sole Coach to MARTINELLI 
| DISTINGUISHED VOCAL COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


after his successful tour with 





MARTINELLI 


Sailed for Buenos Aires with the celebrated tenor on April 23rd, having been 
engaged by him as his SOLE COACH for the COLON SEASON. 


. @ The REOPENING of Mr. ROXAS’S Studio at 


2231 Broadway, New York, will be 
on OCTOBER 1], 1921. 








Applications to 





Mr. Leon Carson, 7 East 42nd St., New York 
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BOSTON 


Busch’s “Sir - Gal: uhad” Sung 
by Philharmonic—A Schu- 
bert Local “First Time” 


Boston, April 14——The Philharmonic 
Choir, conducted by Frederick W. 
Wodell, gave its second concert of its 
second season on April 4. The program 
consisted of choral works by Deems 
Taylor, Max Bruch, Mendelssohn and 


Carl Busch. The latter’s “Sir Galahad,” 
which won the $100 prize offered by the 
Philharmonic Choir for a short work for 
mixed chorus with piano accompani- 
ment, had its first performance. The 
assisting soloists were Miss Cooper, a 
capable and temperamental violinist, 
and Charles Bennett, a baritone with an 
agreeable warmth of tone quality and 
convincing interpretation. The boy 
choristers of Christ Church, Cambridge, 
sang effective obbligato treble solos in 
the Bruch and Mendelssohn composi- 
tions. For a comparatively new organ- 
ization, the Philharmonic Choir has giv- 
en performances which reflect creditably 
upon the direction of Mr. Wodell. 

The MacDowell Club gave its last and 
most brilliant concert of the season on 
April 6, at Jordan Hall. The club or- 
chestra, conducted by the ever-tasteful 
Georges Longy, played the Handel Over- 
ture in D. The club chorus sang works 
by Chadwick, Dargomyzhsky and Ro- 
partz. Georges Miquelle played the 
Saint-Saéns A Minor Concerto for ’Cello 
and Orchestra with beautiful tone and 
artistic finish. Mrs. Bernice Fisher 
Butler, accompanied by Mrs. Dudley 
Fitts, sang pleasingly a group of un- 
usual songs by Horsman, Trenharne, 
Koechlin, Fourdrain and Puccini. The 
MacDowell Club concerts during the 
season have been delightfully entertain- 
ing. The choice of programs and artists 
reflects the discriminating taste of the 
committee on arrangements, which has 
aimed to present the more capable mu- 
sicians of the city before the members 
and invited guests. 

Mme. Lipkowska, whose fascinating 
personality and lovely voice endeared her 
to Boston operagoers in the days of the 


HEARS OLD AND NEW NOVELTIES 


Russell régime, appeared in a joint con- 
cert with Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony, on April 3, at 
Symphony Hall. Her program consisted 
of a group of Russian songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Arensky 
and Glinka; a French group, and an 
American group. Again her charming 
manner and gracious demeanor capti- 
vated and her exquisite singing won un- 
mistakable favor. 

Mr. Bedetti’s appearances as_ soloist 
during the season have been distin- 
guished for serious artistry and musi- 
cianship. In his sustained tones there is 
a noteworthy expressive quality, and he 
has a delightful ease and grace in bow- 
ing, while in technical passages there 
is corresponding surety. Both artists 
responded to their enthusiastic recep- 
tion with additions to their program. 

A concert of distinctive musical 
value was given in Steinert Hall by two 


popular Boston artists, Georges M1- 
quelle, ’cellist, and his wife, Renée 
Longy-Miquelle, pianist. They played 
the First Sonata of Saint-Saéns, a “Cel- 


tic Poem” by Bantock (first time), a 
sonata by Debussy, and the Op. 5, No. 
1, Sonata of Beethoven. Almost need- 
less to say, when two such finely schooled 
players perform, sterling musicianship 
was in agreeable evidence. Mr. Miquelle 
is an exceptional ’cellist. His tone is 
beautifully pure and steady, and his 
style of playing flexible and supple. 
Mrs. Longy-Miquelle is an_ intelligent 
and sympathetic pianist. Her playing 
is tasteful, clear, and possessed of a 
refreshing spontaneity. The playing of 
both artists was warmly greeted by their 
Boston admirers. 


At the Symphony concert on April 8, 
Schubert’s “Tragic” Symphony in C 
Minor was played for the first time as 
a whole in Boston. The resurrection of 
this symphony was a happy one. Arthur 
Foote’s Suite in E for string orchestra 
was admirably played. It is clearly and 
expressively written, and the skill with 
which it was performed added greatly 
to its hearty reception. An “Epic Poem” 
for orchestra by the Russian, Vassi- 
lenko, presented for the first time in 
Boston, is a work gloomy and sombre 
of color and war-like in spirit. It was 
played with the fervor and intensity of 








JESSIE CHRISTIAN 


mood in which the orchestra under Mr. 
Monteux excels. 

The soloist on this occasion was the 
venerable Alwin Schroeder, who has 
been ’cellist with the Boston Symphony 
since 1891, with an occasional absence. 
Upon his appearance, he was accorded a 
tremendous ovation and after his mas- 
terful performance of the Saint-Saéns 
’Cello Concerto in A Minor he again 
received a tribute. 

Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, who has 
pursued most of his musical studies in 
Boston, gave a concert in Jordan Hall 
on April 8. Musical taste and strong 
individuality marked his performance. 


His program comprised the Han 

Sonata in D, works by Bach, Chauss. 
Granados, Couperin-Kreisler, Chabri 
Loeffler, Ysaye, Sarasate. Mr. Fabri: 
possesses a tone that is firm yet mel] 
in quality, a technique ef ample equ 
ment, and a breadth and suppleness 

bowing. His musical temperament a 
imagination color his  interpretatio: 
with a stylistic distinction, and a m 
turity of eonception lends deep inter 
to his presentation of the varied ki) 
of music. These qualities won for him 
very enthusiastic appreciation from 

good-sized audience. Alfred DeV. 
was an able accompanist. H. I 








GLENS FALLS CHORUS HOLDS FIRST FESTIVAL 





Under Cecil Wright, Young Ensemble 
Presents Two Choral Works— 
Quartet of Soloists Assists 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y., April 16.—The 
first music festival ever held in Glens 
Falls was given by the Glens Falls 
Choral Club, Cecil Wright, director, 
on April 4 and 5, assisted by the Church 
Singers’ Club of Schenectady. The solo- 
ists were Rosalind Brown, pianist; Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Pearl  Benedict- 
Jones, contralto; Judson House, tenor; 
Fred Patton, bass, and Lucille Wallace 
and E. Harold Geer, accompanists. 

The festival opened Monday afternoon 
with a piano recital by Miss Brown, who 
recently returned from three years’ 
study with Blanche Selva at the Schola 
Cantorum in Paris, where she was a 
scholarship pupil from the Yale School 
of Music. Her program contained an 
unknown Toccata and Fugue in F, dis- 
covered by d’Indy and credited to Bach; 
the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 101, and a 
number of French novelties. Miss 
Brown’s playing clearly showed the in- 
fluence of her study in France in the 
flexibility of her rhythms, the delicacy 
of her dynamic and color nuances and 
the general impressionistic atmosphere 
of her playing. An occasional lack of 
clarity was compensated for by the sin- 
cerity and warmth of her interpreta- 
tion and her tonal control. 

The Choral Club sang Parker’s “Hora 
Novissima” on Monday evening, and on 
Tuesday evening, Verdi’s “Manzoni Re- 
quiem.” The audiences were delighted 
with the work of the soloists. 


AMERICAN COLORATURA SOPRANO 








NATIONAL OPERA of PARIS 
NATIONAL OPERA of BORDEAUX 
OPERA COMIQUE of PARIS 
GAITE LYRIC OPERA of PARIS 
CHICAGO OPERA ASS’N 
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ORCHESTRAL APPEARANCES 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


PHILHARMONIC 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Miss Christian sang the role of the “Queen” 
The Chicago critics referred to her as 


“THE CINDERELLA 


instantaneous success. 


2 
> 





in “Les Huguenots” and won 





OF OPERA” 








“Miss Christian found her way accurately through the difficult aria and enthused 


the house, which was big. 


”—Chicago Tribune. 





In Milwaukee and Des Moines, where Miss Christian sang “Marguerite” to 


Muratore’s “Faust,” 


“Miss Christian disclosed a voice of much sweetness and flexibility. 


the Milwaukee Sentinel and Des Moines Capitol say: 


She 


sang with understanding and finish and succeeded in winning her audience 


entirely.” 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 


“Miss Christian rose to the occasion like one inspired, and gave a perform- 
ance of the role of ‘Marguerite,’ both musically and histrionically, that was 


admirable in every sense.” 


Available for Concerts in the United States—Season 1921-1922—Tour Now Booking 


HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1717 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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Special comment should be made 
the work of the chorus. It is no sm 
attainment for a chorus in its fifth 
son to give two such difficult works e 
tolerably well. But this chorus sa 
them with a precision, exactness of 
tonation, an excellence of shading a 
fidelity of spirit seldom found in An 
ican amateur choruses. Much prais 
due to Mr. Wright, who has not o 
won the loyal co-operation of the m: 
bers of the chorus, but whose sound m 
sicianship and untiring efforts ha 
made such a success possible. ‘ 

eG 





Mrs. Bready Fills Return Dates 


Her third opera recital for 
Woman’s Club of Montclair, N. J., d 
ing the current season, was given 
Mrs. George Lee Bready on April 
when her subject was the Wagner n 
sic-drama, “Rhinegold.” “Parsifal”’ 
considered by Mrs. Bready in her 
pearance recently at St. Mary’s Scho 
at Mount St. Gabriel, Peekskill, N. \ 
As usual, she divided her consideratio 
of this work into two programs, o 
given in the afternoon and the other 
the evening of the same day. This : 
her sixth consecutive year at the Scho 
where she has given seventeen recita 
in all. In Montclair also she is no n 
comer, since she has appeared there f 
each of three seasons. 





Norman Jollif, bass-baritone, has b: 
engaged as soloist with the Jersey Ci: 
Choral Society for May 24. 
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DUCI DE 


EREKJART 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


NOW BEING BOOKED FOR SEASON 1921-1922 





© Lumiere 


RAY C. B. BROWN, SAN FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE, MARCH 


Peeps, 2921s 





KEREKJARTO is one of the master technicians of 
his instrument, with a dashing and impetuous way of 


cisplaying his bravura devices, 
sistible call to popular admiration. 


styles as brilliant as his, 


consummate a@ command of technical tricks. 


that makes an irre- 
There are few 
and few players with as 
If this 


seintillance and fire were all that he possessed, he 
would be captivating, but he has other resources of 


charms, 


He draws a tone of rich texture and rare 


depth of color and his cantilene is a fluent line of 


pliability and grace, 





© Lumiere 


REDFERN MASON, SAN FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER, MARCH IITH, 1921: 


Duci de KEREKJARTO is first and foremost a 
virtuoso of the violin. He is also an artist in the 
higher sense of the term, though the virtuoso element 
is predominant. His reading of Corelli’s ‘‘La Follia’’ 
was deeply interesting. It was like the sheer animal 
ery of primitive man, touches of vague melancholy 
alternating with exuberant joy of life; KEREK- 
JARTO loves to dabble in the pyrotechnics of the 
violin; he has a terrific technique and rejoices in the 
apparently impossible. He challenges the criticism 
of the virtuoso-worshippers, and sooth to say they 
must admit him to be a marvel. 








© Lumiere 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL AND POST, 
MARCH II!ITH, 1921: 


A soulful singer with the violin, Duci de KEREK- 
JARTO, the young Hungarian virtuoso, made a great 
impression upon San Francisco music lovers at his 
first performance here in Scottish Rite Auditorium last 
night, and it’s pretty safe prediction that he will 
rank with the greatest the world has known. Yes, 
he makes his fiddle sing, even in the most involved 

important passages, displaying an absolute mas- 
tery of technique that is little less than marvelous. 
But it will be for the sweetness, sonorous depth, clarity 
and colorful variations of his tone that he will be 
best remembered. 








© Lumiere 


GEORGE C. WARREN, SAN FRANCISCO 
DAILY NEWS, MARCH 15TH, 1921: 


KEREKJARTO’S second recital, in the Columbia 
Theatre, Sunday, confirmed the opinion that he is a 
violinistic genius; a figure bound to take a great 
place in the musical world; a virtuoso with a soul. 





Exclusive Management 


Capitol Musical Bureau, Inc., 1819 Broadway, N. Y. City 


“xclusive Columbia Artist 
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Verdi at Top of List in Number 
of Performances at Metropolitan 





But Puccini Is Very Close Second, with Twenty-five Perform- 
ances During Season—Wagner Third, with Seventeen— 


= 


“Boris” Heard Only Once—Caruso’s Illness and Its Results 








LL promises as to novelties, revivals 
and restorations were kept, and thir- 
ty-six different operas were sung in the 
season of twenty-three weeks, now at 


its close, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 
Verdi’s “Aida” and Puccini’s “La 


Bohéme” led all other operas in num- 
ber of performances, each having been 
given nine times. Puccini was second 
to Verdi in grand total of performances, 
the representations given “La Boheme,” 
“Madama_sButterfly,” “Tosca,” and 


“Manon Lescaut” mounting to twenty- 
five, or one less than the aggregate for 
“Aida,” “Il Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” 
“La Forza del Destino” and “Don Carlos.” 
Wagner stood third among the compos- 
ers represented, with seventeen perform- 
ances, in all, for “Lohengrin,” “Tristan 


and Isolda,” and “Parsifal.” Leonca- 
vallo followed with thirteen, and no 


other composer is credited with more 
than seven. 

In the tabulation issued by the Metro- 
politan before the season’s close, Puccini 
led Verdi by one, but there were two 
changes of opera later, and substitution 
of “Il Trovatore” for “Madama But- 
terfly” reversed the order. 

There were five operas which were 
heard seven times. Of these, three— 
“Lohengrin,” “Mefistofele” and “Louise” 
—were revivals of the season. “Carmen” 
and “Zaza” were of the five thus fa- 
vored. “Tristan and Isolda” and “Don 
Carlos,” among the season’s revivals, 
had each six performances, as had 
“Tosea,”’ “Madama _ Butterfly” and 
“Pagliacci.” Five performances each 
were given “Rigoletto,” “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” “L’Oracolo,” “Manon,” “Le 
Coq d’Or,” and two of the season’s nov- 
elties, “André Chénier” and the ballet, 
“T] Carillon Magico.” 


“Parsifal” Four Times 


“Parsifal” was among the works per- 
formed four times, returning to its for- 
mer place as a festival rather than a 
répertoire opera. “Manon Lescaut,” 
“Faust,” “Samson et Dalila” and ‘‘The 
Blue Bird” were others given four rep- 
resentations. Those with but three in- 
cluded the last of the season’s novelties, 
Weis’s “Polish Jew,” which thus was 
bracketed with “Lucia,” “Barber of Se- 
ville,’ “Il Trovatore,” “Forza del Des- 
tino,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Eugene 
Onegin,” and “Cleopatra’s Night.” 
Also among the operas sung three times 
was Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful “Secret 
of Suzanne,” which was not announced 
or even known to be under considera- 
tio for revival until ten days before it 
in double bill with “The 
Polish Jew.” 

“Oberon,” apparently fallen from its 
high estate, had but two representa- 
tions, like “La Juive,” the latter forced 
into temporary discard by Caruso’s ab- 
sence after having been used to open the 
season. Another Caruso opera, “L’Eli- 
sir d’Amore,” had only one performance 
in New York—that of the opening week. 
The only other work which had but a 
single hearing was “Boris Godunoff,” 
which only a few seasons ago was a 
tower of strength in the répertoire. This 
season, it was not a subscription opera 
at all, as its one representation was at 


a popular-price Saturday performance, 
only a week before the season’s end. 


Caruso’s illness, besides cutting off 
projected additional performances of 
“La Juive” and “L’Elisir,” prevented 


any representations of ‘Le Prophéte,” 
which was announced, but had to be 
withdrawn. Crimi took his place in 
“Forza del Destino” and Sembach sang 
in one popular-price performance of 
“Samson et Delila.” Gigli fell heir to 
“André Chénier” and sang in all but one 
of its five performances, the fifth falling 
to Crimi. 
Six Sung in English 


Of the thirty-six different works pro- 
duced in the season, twenty-two were 
sung in Italian, eight in French, six in 
English, and one was a ballet. The 
vernacular, thus used more than ever 
previously in a Metropolitan season, was 
employed in “Lohengrin,” “Tristan,” 
“Parsifal,” “Oberon,” “The Polish Jew” 
and ‘“Cleopatra’s Night.” The last 
named was the second American opera 
in the history of the Metropolitan 
to be heard after its first season (the 
only earlier instance being that of 
“Shanewis”) and the first to have as 
many as three performances in a second 
season. 

There were thirteen double bills, one 


triple bill, and two performances 
consisting of acts or scenes’ from 
various different operas. The triple bill 
consisted of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


“T/Oracolo,” and the ballet, “Il Carillon 
Magico.” Somewhat surprising is the 
record of but one coupling of “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci.” The former was 
sung once with “Coq d’Or”’; the latter 
once with “Coq d’Or,” twice the “Caril- 
lon Magico,” once with “L’Oracolo,” and 
once with “The Secret of Suzanne.” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s little opera was also given 
twice with “The Polish Jew,” which, in 
turn, was linked once with “L’Oracolo.”’ 
Other double bills included “Lucia” and 
“Carillon Magico,” “Tre Re” and 
“Carillon Magico,” “Cleopatra’s Night” 
and “Coq d’Or,” “L’Oracolo” and “Coq 
d’Or,” and “L’Oracolo” and “Cleopatra’s 
Night.” 

Ten performances of opera in Brook- 
lyn, sixteen in Philadelphia, and the eight 
announced for Atlanta, bring the grand 
total for twenty-four weeks to 211 per- 
formances. 


Marguerita Sylva Sings at Benefit at 
Astor Residence 


Marguerita Sylva, soprano, of the 
Chicago Opera Association, appeared at 
a benefit concert for the League of For- 
eign Born Citizens, given Wednesday 
night, April 6, at the residence of Vin- 
cent Astor. Punctuating her program 
with short talks that established inti- 
mate relations with her audience, Mme. 
Sylva sang “Souffrance” of deFonte- 
naille; “Somebody Loves Me,” of Cox; 
“Quand tu Passes,” Messager; “Thou 
Art the Night Wind,” Gaul; the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen,” and “Bon- 
jour Ma Belle,” of Berham. Corinne 
Wolerson proved an able accompanist. 


’ 





MouNT VERNON, ITowA.—Horace A. 
Miller, composer and teacher in the Cor- 
nell College Conservatory, played several 
of his own compositions for organ at the 
Iowa State Music Teachers’ Association 
convention at Fort Dodge. 
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CARL FISCHER 


HALLETT GILBERTE’S 
“Come Out in the Sweet Spring Night” 


A brilliant song. which has scored a sensational success this 
It embodies sparkling melody with emotional sentiment 
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New Baltimore Society Plans 
Comprehensive Music Campaign 





Friends of Music Will Aid Symphony—May Also Found Opera 


Company and Chorus—City to 


Appropriate $13,000 


Toward Movement—To Inaugurate Choral Clubs for 
Working Men and Women—Present Works of Peabody 


Alumni 





— 
ene 


ALTIMORE, April 14.—At a meet- 

ing of the newly formed organiza- 
tion, the Friends of Music, which was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Garrett April 11, plans for an ex- 
tensive musical future were formulated. 
Judge Carroll T. Bond presided. In the 
comprehensive scope of work considered 


at this meeting, the continuation of the 
Baltimore Symphony with more than 
double its present number of concerts, 
and with probable visits to Washington 
and Wilmington, was recommended; and, 
in addition, an opera society and a 
choral society may be operated under 
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Will hold Summer Cello Classes 
in Chicago at the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, June First to August Twen- 


tieth, 1921, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Address 522 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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the guidance of the organization. It 
was estimated that this program would 
entail an expenditure of at least $30,000 
a year. Of this sum, the city will make 
an appropriation of $13,000 annually 
and the remainder will be raised by the 
Friends of Music. Mrs. Garrett an- 
nounced pledges of $1,000 annually for 
three years, provided the whole pro- 
gram be undertaken, or of $500 for one 
year. Others announced their willing- 
ness to subscribe in large amounts, but 
no subscriptions as yet were entered. 

Mrs. Garrett declared that the whole 
undertaking was to bring music into 
close relationship with the public. 

Harold Randolph, director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music, emphasized 
the need of supporting our orchestra. 
Others dwelt upon the purpose of the 
organization to support the suggested 
plans. 

A committee, chosen to put the proj- 
ect: through, included Mrs. W. W. Abell, 
Mrs. W. Ellis Coale, Mrs. Garrett, Mrs. 
Henry Barton Jacobs, Mrs. J. Hemsley 
Johnson, Mrs. Jack Symington, Judge 
Bond, James Swan Frick, M. Ernest 
Jenkins, William F. Lucas, Ral Parr, 
Lawrason Riggs and Dr. Hugh Hamp- 
ton Young. 


Announcement has been made by 
Elizabeth Ellen Starr that she is con- 
templating the inauguration of a series 
of choral clubs through which working 
men and women will be able to attend 
next season’s musical entertainments at 
greatly reduced prices. Seats that ap- 
proximately cost $2 will be distributed to 
the members at fifty cents each. Three 
welfare organizations and two business 
houses have sponsored the movement 
and pledges have been made to purchase 
tickets. Each organization will receive 
its quota, and the secretary of the or- 
ganization will distribute the tickets to 
the members. Clubs will be formed at 
the Girls’ Friendly Association of 
Maryand, Y. W. C. A., the Jewish Edu- 
cational Alliance and at various large 
department stores. 


Dohnanyi in Recital 


Erno Dohnanyi, composer-pianist, gave 
a recital at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, April 8, which unfortunately 
was heard by only a’ small audience. 
The recital, a supplementary one to the 
regular Friday afternoon series, was the 
first opportunity for the local public to 
hear the distinguished pianist in recital. 
The program presented works of Bach, 
Mozart, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt 
and examples of the pianist’s own com- 
positions. His intellectual) style, devoid 
of flare, and the dignity of expression 
throughout, gained the deepest appre- 
ciation. 


The eighth annual manuscript evening 
of works by members of the Peabody 
Conservatory Alumni Association took 
place in the conservatory on April 6, 
before a large audience. The program 
gave representation to compositions by 
Mortimer Browning, Mary Carlisle 
Howe, Abram Moses, Marie Louise 
Welch, Katherine E. Lucke, Mamie Itzel 
Gruner, Louis Rosenberg, Edith Cole, 
Colin McPhee, Franz Bornschein and 
Charles H. Bochau. Those participating 
were Katherine Simmerman, Abram 
Moses, Mary Louise Welch, Rachel Ald- 
redge, Celia Brace, Margaret Day, Har- 
riet Swarts, Irma Payne, Louis Rosen- 


berg, Louise. Schroeder, Agnes Zim- 
mish, Alice Seippel, Marl L. Addison, 
Colin McPhee, Sylvan Levin; the Madi- 
son Avenue Temple Choir, with Roberta 
Glanville as soloist, and Alfred R. Wil- 
lard, conductcr, and Frederick R. 
Weaver, organist. Compositions by 
Louis Rosenberg and Colin McPhee were 
awarded a prize in the alumni manu- 
script competition. 

The Lithuanian Choral Society of Bal- 
timore, John Cizauskas, director, was 
heard in an interesting program given 
at the parish house of First Unitarian 
Church April 9. John Kopincas, bari- 
tone; Helene Faleska, Mme. J. Cizaus- 
kas and her husband, the director, and 
John Simms were the soloists. 

Henri, the local dancer, assisted by 
Colin McPhee, the young Canadian mu- 
sician, at the piano, presented a group 
of modern compositions at the Little 
Lyric on April 9. 

Managerial difficulties in the recent 
short season of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation were brought to public atten- 
tion through the resignation of John R. 
Bland, vice-president, who charged mis- 
management against Frederick R. 
Huber. The statements of accounts of 
the opera season have borne the scrutiny 
of accountants, and the guarantors, by 
resolution, offered the total profit of the 
season. $469, as a gift to Mr. Huber in 
appreciation of “his unflagging energy, 
activity and initiative in bringing about 
the successful operatic performances and 










easy to play. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


MELODIE-VALSE 


. Op. 106 
By EDOUARD SCHUETT 
Composer of “A la bien-aimée”’ 


This wonderful composition has the same qualities of grace, 
rhythm and impassioned melody that made A la bien-aimée the most 
popular salon waltz ever written; it is a real inspiration, brilliant and 


Piano Solo.......... 
Piano—Four hands.. . 


Order of your local dealer 


for the faithfulness with which M 
Huber managed the entire movement 
Mr. Huber expressed his thanks but . 
not accept the gift, instead suggesti: 
that the sum be given to the sch 
board as a nucleus for supplying inst) 
ments for the High School Orchest: 
conducted by John Deneus, superinten 
ent of music in the public schools. T} 
offer of the gift was indirectly an answ. 
to the suggestion of Mr. Bland that t 
stockholders of the Lyric company oug 
to share the profits of the opera se 
son. It was declared that the ent 

responsibility of the opera performan 

rested with the guarantors and the su 
gestion of donating the small profit 

civic interest was adopted in the fo: 
of a recommendation to all the guar: 
tors by Dr. Hugh H. Young, chairm 
of the meeting. F. C. B 





Sturkow-Ryder in Aurora Recital 


Cuicaco, April 13.—Mme. Sturk 
Ryder, a versatile pianist and compos. 
gave a recital before the Woman’s (| 
of Aurora yesterday afternoon, play 
works by Handel, Scarlatti, the Lis»: 
“Dante” Sonata, her own “Fantasie Ps 
toral” and a group of Russian compo 
tions. The recital was no sooner finis! 
than she was obliged to hurry back 
Chicago to direct and take part in | 
annual “Frolics” of the Chicago Artis 
Association, for which she had writt 
a musical skit. 





178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10. 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York. 














SOPRANO 
New York Herald, Dec. 11, 1920: 
“Her delivery again gave pleasure. She used her lovely 
voice with much skill and her singing had musical taste.” 








Address: G. E. STARRETT, Secretary 
Telephone Cathedral 3382 
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CHARLES MARSHALL 


WORLD’S GREATEST DRAMATIC TENOR 
Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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HEAR NOVELTY AT TORONTO FESTIVAL 


Fricker, demonstrated its right to the 
title of Canada’s finest singing organi- 
zation, and the support of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and outstanding vocal 
soloists combined to make each event a 
brilliant affair. Dr. Ernest MacMillan’s 
Ode, “England,” was given for the first 
time. 

This year’s cycle of concerts was in 
the nature of a spring festival and 
formed a fitting climax to a long and 
successful musical season in Toronto. 





JacMillan’s Setting of Ode 
by Swinburne a Feature 
of Three-Day Event 


[oRONTO, CAN., April 16.—The annual 
nusical festival of the Mendelssohn 
hoir held in Massey Hall on April 11, 

and 13, and a great success from every 

indpoint. The choir of 225 
nducted under the direction of H. A. 


voices, 


Other years the concerts have been given 















A SINGER 
WITH A 
MESSAGE 








Faultless Diction 
Masterly Interpretation 











CAMERON 


McLEAN 


BARITONE 


“Fast singing his way into the hearts of the American 
people.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





**A vocal painter of words.’’—Kansas City Star. 
“One of those fortunate singers who are born—not made.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 


First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall—Oct. 19 


Management JAMES E. DEVOE = Arcadia Auditorium, Detroit 








It will be a pleasure to send for your ap- 
proval any of the following choruses. They 
are all good, and worthy of use by you the 


Four-Part 


coming season. 
Chawmace MIXED VOICES 
for In the Pride of May (a Capella)..... 
Mixed Cadman .12 
— Lochinvar (Tenor Solo).......... Day .25 
Men’s and BRormine SOmg ......ccesees Bohannan_ .12 
9 Sunest Trail, The............ Cadman_ .16 
Women’s BS OE OD og obs 0c0's cece oe Lester .10 
. Village Blacksmith, The........ Weiss .12 
Vataee “MEN'S VOICES 
A Mighty Vulcan (Baritone Solo)..... 
Cadman .15 
At Dusk (Soprano Obbl.)..... Crowley .10 
Captain! O My Captain..... Bohannan_ .12 


Shall I Compare Thee (Double Chorus) 
Gaul _ .12 


Two Visitors, The .......... Baldwin .1 
Undine. Barcarolle .......... Cadman _ .12 


WOMEN’S VOICES ; 
Advance of the Amazons, The.Cadman_ .12 


Courtly Days of Old. Menuet........ 
Paderewski_ .15 
Dream-maker Man, The ..... — - 
Whi 5 Fairies’ Wedding Finery, The....Gaul  .12 
Vhite-Smith Fly, White Butterflies........... Gaul _ .12 
Musie Publishing Co. Song of the Chimes.......... Worrell .10 
Boston ' New York Send for complete catalog of four- 

Chicago part choruses 
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in mid-winter when conditions have not 
been so favorable. This year the 


weather was ideal and capacity audi- 
ences thronged the auditorium at all 
events. 


“A Sea Symphony,” by R. Vaughan 
Williams, was the feature of the initial 
program and called into play chorus, or- 
chestra and baritone and soprano solo- 
ists. This work was first presented at 
the Leeds festival in 1910, when the 
chorus was trained by Mr. Fricker. On 
this occasion it created a very favorable 
impression. There was hearty applause 
at the end of each part and at the close 
the conductor was given an ovation. 
Florence Hinkle, soprano, sang her part 
in excellent style and the same may be 
said of Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone 
soloist. 

It was in two of its unaccompanied 
numbers—Arcadelt’s “Ave Maria” and 
Palestrina’s “Surge Illuminare’’—that 
the choir really won an outstanding suc- 
cess. Both compositions were sung in a 
highly pleasing manner and were fol- 
‘lowed by a volley of applause. 

The orchestra played splendidly, giv- 
ing fine interpretations of the “Parsifal’’ 
Pre’ ide and “The Swan of Tuonela” by 





Sibe’ius. After the latter the audience 
recalled Mr. Stokowski, the conductor, 
four times. 


One of the features of the second con- 
cert was the Ode, “England,” by Mac- 
Millan of Toronto. Special interest was 
lent to the event by the circumstances 
under which the work was composed. It 
was while he was in a detention camp 


near Berlin that Dr. MacMillan of 
Toronto set the Swinburne poem to 
music. The composition later won for 


him his degree from Oxford University. 
At this festival concert the interpretation 
was effective. Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
made his local début, and created a very 
favorable impression. Miss Hinkle was 
the other soloist. 


The other extended work of the second 


concert was  Debussy’s_ setting of 
Rossetti’s “The Blessed Damozel” for so- 
prano solo, women’s chorus and orches- 
tra. Admirable work was done by the 
women’s choir in this selection and Miss 
Hinkle was excellent in the solo part. 
The men’s chorus showed up to advan- 
tage in C. Villiers Stanford’s “Sea 
Songs,” in which the baritone solos were 
sung by Mr. Dadmun. The chorus was 
also heard in unaccompanied numbers. 

The visiting Symphony strengthened 
itself in the favor of the Toronto musi- 
cal public by the program which it pre- 
sented at the matinée on April 13. 
Works by Tchaikovsky were featured in 
the program, and in the “1812” Over- 
ture. Mr. Stokowski supplemented his 
forces with sixteen local players of brass 
instruments. 

Further admirable singing by the 
choir distinguished the closing concert. 
Rachmaninoff’s “To Thee, O Lord?” and 
Brahms’s “Dear, Canst Thou Tell” were 
excellently done. The male chorus in 
“Night Witchery” by Von Storch had a 
fine reception. The Sibelius Hymn, 
“Natus in Curas,” and Van Holst’s “Ave 
Maria” were good examples of the 
ecclesiastical style. The Spanish choral 
ballad “The Silversmith,” a scene from 
the “Flying Dutchman” and the ballad 
“The Miracle of St. Raymond” and a re- 
peat of the Scherzo from Williams’s “Sea 
Symphony” completed the choir’s pro- 
gram. The orchestra also did fine work, 
playing Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture, 
No. 3, and a Liszt Rhapsody. W.J.B. 





Activities of Arthur Kraft 


CuHicaGo, April 8.—Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, has been engaged to sing on April 
18 with the Apollo Club in the first per- 
formance here of the “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress”; April 22, Oak Park, IIl., for the 
Westminster Guild; April 26, Madison, 
Wis.; April 28, Taylorville, Ill.; May 
13, Marion, Ind., in “Elijah.” 

M. A. M. 
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“Hearing him sing 
afforded novelty. He 
would talk about his 
various songs and then 
give them with a bari- 
tone voice and much 


interesting 


—New York Herald. 


Management: 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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Songs and Their Interpretation in An 
Hour of Talk and Music 


Highly Interesting for Women’s Clubs, Colleges, 
Universities, etc. 


‘His remarks were as 


As a demonstration of 
how to make a song re- 
cital expressive, as well 
as musical, 


entertainment was very £ ae, 2 
* admirable diction and a 


stress laid on mood, 
enunciation and tone instructive. 
color.” 


—New York Evening 


Booking Now for Remainder of Season 
and Next Season 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 





A New Idea: 





“He = prefaced _itthe 
songs by a brief and 
distinctly jocular talk 
on their interpretation, 
creating highly dramatic 
effects by the means of 


as his music. 


Mr. Ferrari's 


supple personality.” 


—New York Sun. 


Telegram. 


RAOUL BIAIS 


Metropolitan Opera House 
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SAMAROFF FINISHES BEETHOVEN SERIES 


Notable Achievement i in Play- 
ing Thirty-two Piano 
Sonatas 


Completing her noteworthy series of 
eight recitals devoted to the thirty-two 
piano sonatas of Beethoven, Mme. Olga 


Samaroff played the B Flat, Op. 106, 
(“Hammerklavier”), that in E, Op. 109, 
and the C Minor, Op. 111, in Aeolian 
Hall Thursday afternoon to an audience 
which included numerous persons who 
followed their scores as she played. 

More than one temperamental musi- 
cian has come to shipwreck through do- 
ing things too well, and Mme. Samaroff’s 
bark ran squarely on the shoals in 
the “Hammerklavier” at a time when 
she was surpassing herself in a read- 
ing of much beauty and emotional sweep. 
After having played the Adagio with 
exceptional effect, she began the last 
movement as if every scintilla of her 
art had been consecrated to it. Then 
there came a stumble and a pause. She 
arose quickly, told her audience that her 
memory had failed her and that she 
would finish the sonata from the score. 
Obtaining the music, she resumed the 
Allegro and had no further difficulty, 
though the bright flame of her playing 
was gone. 

The remaining sonatas were well pre- 
sented, but in a more routine way. In 


spite of this anti-climax, those who were 
present at the final recital will have no 
regrets, for it is probable that at no 
time in the series did Mme. Sama- 
roff rise to more moving eloquence than 
in the first three movements of the 
‘“Hammerklaver.” The series, as com- 
pleted, represented an artistic achieve- 
ment of which she may well be proud. 





VOCAL COLOR EFFECTIVE 
~ WHEN FANNY WHITE SINGS 





Soprano Displays Interesting Qualities 
at Town Hall in Program 
of Wide Range 


Fanny White, soprano, presented a 
program of songs in French, Italian and 
English in the Town Hall on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, April 12. Effective phrasing 
and a quality akin to vivacity lent color 
to a voice that, on the whole, flows easily. 
Despite a slight nasal quality, more 
marked in a limited upper register, the 
singer demonstrated ability to produce 
a mezzo tone of breath and purity. 

An excellent French diction made in- 
teresting “Clair de Lune” by Szulc, and 
Mrs. Beach’s “Elle et moi.” Two Four- 
drain songs, “L’Oasis” and “C’est mon 
Village,” proved more interesting, the 
former because of its dramatic content, 
and the second by reason of a rare sim- 
plicity in interpretation. A Russian 
group included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 





MEI 


KATHRYN 


The Brilliant American Contralto 


Has been engaged to create 
the leading Contralto part 
in the first performance of 
the $5000.00 prize oratorio 


“THE APOCALYPSE” 


SLE 





At the Biennial Convention of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
to be held at Rock Island, IIl., 


June, 1921. 





M. H. HANSON 





Miss Meisle is now under the exclusive management of 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 


























ZERFF 


A special Summer course in Voice Pro- 
duction, beginning June 15th, especially 
designed for teachers and professional 
embracing the fundamentals of 
natural singing with practical demonstra- . 
tions of the correction and elimination of 
faulty methods of voice production. 


singers, 


Applications for time reservations sould be made to 


WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 
333 West End Ave. 


Teacher of Singing 
ANNOUNCES 


New York City 


Tel. Columbus 5217. 
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= LAURA LITTLEFIELD 


87 ST. STEPHEN ST., BOSTON 


al 


SOPRANO 


“The Rose Hath Charmed the Nightin- 
gale,” “Fleurs d’Amour” by Borodine, 
Gretchaninoff’s “Le Lointain” and “Be- 
fore My Window” of Rachmaninoff. The 
singer, whose Italian was less guardedly 
delivered, sang also works by Sibeila, At- 
tilio Parelli, and a delightful canzone by 
Stefano Donaudy, “Dearest Eyes, Add to 
My Sorrow.” 

Songs in English comprised Cyril 
Scott’s “Night Song” and “Lullaby,” the 
latter, sung pianissimo with good voice 


control, being repeated; “The Lotus 
Cup” and “Kettle’s Croon” by G. S. 
White; Oley Speaks’s “For Love and 


Thee,” and two others by Roger Quilter. 
In an encore, Juliet’s “Waltz Song,” the 
singer attempted the coloratura style, 
evincing some vocal agility. Frank 
Bibb accompanied brilliantly. 


HILGER SISTERS PLAY 








Give Program of ’Cello, Violin and 
Piano Music in Aeolian Hall 


Elsa Hilger, ’cellist; Maria Hilger, 
violinist, and Margaret Hilger, pianist, 
gave a pleasing performance of string 
music in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 12. Miss Hilger of the 
’cello is mistress of a full-toned legato 
style, although her bowing lacks light- 
ness and finesse in florid passages. 

Haydn’s Concerto in D was played. by 
the ’cellist. Then a collaboration with 
the violin produced a few moments of 
balanced brilliancy in a Passacaglia of 
Handel-Halvorssen. A _ performance ot 
the Tartini “Devil’s Trill” by Miss Maria 
followed, at a very leisurely tempo and 
with noisy staccato. Beethoven Trio, 
Op. 10, No. 1, received distinctive han- 
dling. Popper’s Tarantelle by the 
‘cellist closed the program. 


FLAUTISTS GIVE CONCERT 


N. Y. Flute Club Makes Season’s Second 
Appearance 


The second concert of the season by 
the newly organized New York Flute 
Club was given in the Rose Room at 
the Hotel Ansonia on the afternoon of 
April 3. The program, which included 
flute solos and quartets, and ensembles 
for flute and other wind instruments, 
and flute with string quartet, was of- 
fered by M. H. Wittgenstein, F. L. 
Hicks, E. André, K. Moxon, K. C. At- 
wood, Lamar E. Stringfield, Cecil Fat- 
tey, Georges Barrére, E. LaPrade, J. 
Besrodney, R. Johnson, F. Lorenz, Wil- 
liam M. Kincaid, G. R. Possell and R. E. 
Williams. Princess Watahwaso, mezzo- 
soprano, offered two solos. 

The club, which was organized this 
winter, is intended to extend the general 
knowledge of the musical public in the 
field of music for the flute. The officers 
are: Georges Barrére, president; Mrs. 
Mary Henderson, first vice- president; 
William Kincaid, secor1 vice-president; 
Milton Wittgenstein, secretary, and 
Lamar Stringfield, treasurer. 











After making two trips to Canada this 
season Vera Curtis has been engaged 
for three more Canadian dates in June. 


GAY 


MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera mind.” 


—New York World. 





Re-creation of Famous Plays 


Management: May Stanley 


53 Washington Square, New York 
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Miss Lewis to Make Début at Kee 


(N. H.) Music Festival 


Goldina de Wolf Lewis, dramatic 
prano, has been engaged to appear 
the Festival at Keene, N. H., to sx 
the soprano part in “Hiawatha.” T 
will be Miss Lewis’s début in the con 
field. She has just started to go un, 
the management of Annie Friedberg 





CLAUDE 
WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y 














Elizabeth K. Patterson 


School of Singing 


Special Summer Courses 
Beginning June Ist. 
Dormitories for out of town students. 
257 West 104th St., New York 





MAURICE 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory of Musi 

Teacher of S: natse Stade Aasounpanist 

Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Clément 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 











wre BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
$27 West 76th Street New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 


Grace STEWART 


Operatic Mezzo-Contralto 
Management: WM. J. ZIEGLER 
New York Concert Bureau 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 














YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
216 West 56th St., N. Y. City 











Mi ae R 
Teacher of Singing 
Head of Vocal Departments: 
Allentown (Pa.) Conservatory and 
West Side Conservatory, Bethlehem, Pa. 
New York Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall 


CAVE-COLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Season 1920-21 on tour with 
SCPHIE BRASLAU 
57 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 


VIRGINIA 


GILL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 
Address 1014 Division Street, Camden, \V. /. 
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BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC eee EENE 
Management L. A. KEEN 


120 W. 74th St. New York C City 


—STICKLES— 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 305 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 











TITTA RUFF 


THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST 
BARITONE 


Management es 
R. E. JOHNSTON and S. HURO™ 
1451 Broadway, New York City. 


MR. PAUL LONGONE, 
Personal Representative. 


Kaabe Piano Used. - 
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STOKOWSKI LEADS 
PITTSBURGH CHORUS 


Vith Philadelphia Orchestra, 
New Forces Present the 
Ninth Symphony 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 13.—The mu- 
al treat of the season was heard April 
and 9, when the Philadelphia Orches- 
1, under Leopold Stowoski, assisted by 
chorus of Pittsburgh singers, 240 
rong, gave a magnificent reading of 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony in the 
Syria Mosque. - 
The chorus has been training under 
Charles Heinroth since the first of the 


year. At that time a general call for 
singers was issued, and anyone was 


eligible who could pass the simple re- 
quirements of the “hearing committee,” 
who gave each voice a tryout. A more 
democratic chorus would be hard to 
imagine. Side by side, for the honor of 
Pittsburgh and the glory of singing the 
great work, stood pupil and teacher and 
professional singer, and persons from 
all walks of life. All honor is due Mr. 
Heinroth and Conductor Stokowski for 
the commendable choral finish displayed. 

More than twenty musical seasons had 
passed since Pittsburgh had heard the 


the 
were 


famous Choral 
houses for’ both 
filled to overflowing. 

The orchestra opened the concert with 
the “Oberon” Overture, which was a 
prelude to the tour de force, the Sym- 
phony. The first three movements of 
the Ninth having flowed smoothly, came 
the finale, the “Ode to Joy,” and the 
chorus and soloists rose for the taxing 
work. 


Symphony, and 
performances 


of 
Rumsey, 
tenor, and 
Their 


of soloists consisted 
soprano; Ellen 


The quartet 
Inez Barbour, 
contralto; George Meader, 
and Royal Dadmun, baritone. 
voices blended well. 

That the fruits of the large chorus 


might not be lost to Pittsburgh with 
but one concert, wheels have been al- 


ready set in motion to make the appear- 
ance of the organization a feature of 
the season each year. R. E. W. 





WEEK BRINGS BUFFALO 


Phoebe Crosby Heard with Lund Chorus 
—Programs by Club, Institute 
and Floy Bartlett 


BuFFALO, N. Y., April 14.—The out- 
standing choral number at the last 
Orpheus concert for the season was Di- 
rector John Lund’s “Spring Morning’s 
Greeting.”” It is a number of solid mu- 
sical worth and its orchestral accompani- 
ment is exceedingly fine. Its perform- 
ance by the chorus and soprano soloist 
capped the climax of a very interesting 
musical evening. Phoebe Crosby was 
the soloist and she gave a very good ac- 
count of herself in her various program 
numbers and sang in addition several 
extras. W. J. Gomph presided at the 
piano with his usual skill. 

The Chromatic Club closed its season’s 
activities Saturday afternoon present- 
irg Bor's Hambourg, ’cellist, assisted by 


FOUR STERLING CONCERTS 


George Reeves, pianist. There was much 
enthusiasm during the afternoon and 
there were several recalls and the usual 
encores. 

The Musical Institute of Buffalo gave 
an interesting concert the evening of 
April 11. Chamber music for ’cello, vio- 
lin and piano was presented by faculty 
members and Mrs. Stanahan sang two 
groups of songs. Mrs. Hubert Chester 
accompanied the singer with authority 
and fine tonal balance. The surprise 
of the evening was the playing of young 
Augusta Yelin, who at the piano in the 
chamber music presented, played with 
limpid tone and a rhythmic sense beau- 
tiful in its precision. Andries Cornelis- 


sen, ‘cellist; Arthur Snelgrove, violin- 
ist, and Meyer Balsom, viola, played 
with good judgment. 

Floy Little Bartlett, composer, pre- 


sented certain of her songs at the Nor- 
mal School concert hall Tuesday eve- 








he Morning Telegraph, April 1: 

By Ruta Crossy DIMMICK 
LEADING PLACE AMONG SEASON'S 
DEBUTANTES. 


TAKES 


I 
Hall yesterday afternoon, 
every 


pres¢ nting a 


which contained almost type of 


techniques. 
Miss Oliver’s numbers were 


difficulties she overcame would do 
} 


far more seasoned player. She 


Preludes and Fugues” in E 


fine singing tone. Chopin’s 


ninor and two Debussy numbers completed 


rst part of the program. 


These were followed by a picturesque 


vay and a “Scherzo, after a Tagore Poem,” by 


Leginska, presented for the first time. The poem 
levelops the philosophy of a drunken man and 
the music was quite as discordant and unmusical 
is the ravings of the verse maker. 


There were also two numbers by MacDowell 





YouTHFUL PuPIL OF LEGINSKA, IN PIANO RECITAL, 


Lucille Oliver, a youthful pianist and pupil of 
Leg nska, made her debut in a recital at Aeolian 
program 


pianistic 


selected from the 
ld school and modern composers and the many 
credit to a 
vegan with ““Two 
major and C minor, 
by Bach, which she delivered with precision and 
‘“‘Ballade”’ in F 


the 


group 


omposed of two Armenian folk songs by Brock- 


LUCILLE OLIVER 


OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK CRITICS 
AEOLIAN HALL, MARCH 31, 1921 
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which, if not yet full bloom, is at any rate 





For Terms and Dates Address 


HAENSEL & JONES 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 








| 
and Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa Etude transcendantes.”’ | 
Miss Oliver possesses many desirable qualities; | 
marvelous strength out of all proportion to het | 
| 


youth and slenderness and is competent to take 
her place at the head of the list of this season’s 


musical debutants— foreign or domestic. 


Mail, April 1: 
Lucille Oliver, a 
debut 
ing 
There is individuality and fire as well as poetry 
and 
Ol'ver’s playing. 


sage with sympathy and sincerity. 
Evening Telegram, April 1: 


tone. 


and pulsing. 
The New York Herald, April 1: 


ous 


again it had power and brilliancy. 


pupil of Leginska, made het 
at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, prov 
pianist of anusual talent. 


herself a young 


Miss 


mes 


a sensitive regard for nuances in 


She musical 


* * * 


delivers her 


* * 


She has the I.eginska talent for piano 
* * 


* 


Sun, April 1: 
Prove d 


*) 2 the dash and_ enthusiasm 


strong 


* . 


cat-like 


the caressing, sensu 


teacher at 


had 


her 


Her 
tread of 


touch 


times, and 














KNABE PIANO 


MASTER CLASS. 


upon request. 


HORNER-WITTE 


16 West 36th Street 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


GODOWSKY 


Chicago Master Class 


MR. GODOWSKY will conduct a MASTER CLASS for 
pianists at the Fine Arts Building in Chicago for a term of 
five weeks beginning June 13th, 1921 


This announcement’ of the first Chicago MASTER 
CLASS by MR. GODOWSKY will be welcomed by the 
host of pianists and students who have long sought an 
opportunity to study with the great Master. 


MR. GODOWSKY will give one free scholarship to the 
Free scholarship application blank 


APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE MADE EARLY. 


Address all inquiries until further notice to 
3000 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago address will be announced later 


Mr. Godowsky’s tours under Exclusive Direction 
International Concert Direction, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 
























New York 


hing. In a group of charming songs for 
children Mrs. Bartlett appeared in the 


dual role of accompanist and singer, dis 
playing considerable personal charm. In 
other songs of graver character Mrs. 
Bartlett had the assistance of Edna 
Luce, whose work was highly commend- 
able. e. . Hh. 

Stransky and Hadley Receive 
in Richmond, Ind. 


RICHMOND, IND., April 12.—Josef 
Stransky, Henry Hadley and the New 
York Philharmonic were given an ova- 
tion recently by an audience of 2000. 
Hadley’s “Culprit Fay” was conducted 
by the composer, who was recalled again 
and again. Stransky also was warmly 
applauded after each number. The con- 
cert was given under the auspices of the 
music section of the Women’s Club, or 
which Alice Knollenberg is president. 

E. G. W. 
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IMMEDIATE SUCCESS of 
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American Pianist 
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?} Her London début, March 21, 

:} Queen’s Hall, with Sir Henry 


J. Wood and 
Hall Orchestra. 


the Queen’s 


A huge audience gives her a 
magnificent reception. 
From the London Press: 


Westminster Gazette: 

‘Alice Frisca, who made her first appear- 
ance in London last night at the Queen's 
Hall, is a clever young artist from Cali- 
fornia. What one can in any case assert 
with confidence is that she plays very neatly 


and cleanly and with plenty of intelligence 
and temperament to boot. Her brilliant 
execution and tasteful interpretations made |4 
it a pleasure to listen to her performances, 
and her success was unmistakable. Grieg’s 
familiar concerto in A minor was her first 
choice and Liszt’s concerto in E flat. her 
second; she gave an excellent account of 
herself in both.’’ 


Review: 
European 
by Alice 


Saturday 

‘A bid for 
Queen's Hall 
pianist of 
generally, 
‘brilliant.’ 


fame was made at 
Frisca, a youthful 
undoubted talent. Her style, 
may be summed up in the word 
She shows to greatest advantage 
in the display of technique and feats of 
virtuosity, She has a bright, elastie touch, 
and phrases with commendable clearness and 





decision. With the sound support of Sir 
Henry Wood's orchestra, Miss Frisca justi 
fied her venture.’’ 

Daily Chronicle: 

“A very successful first appearance here 
was made by a young American pianist, 
Alice Frisea, at Queen’s Hall last night. 
Her playing was remarkably fresh and spon- 
taneous. Her technique is unusually fine, 
her tone rich, and her style shows her to 
be possessed of genuine temperament.’’ 
Morning Post: 

“With the address she can command, and 
with the poetic insight she showed herself 
to possess by her reading of the Adagio of 
the Grieg, there jis every justification for 
her appearance,’’ Be 
Referee: 

“She played with a brillianey and assur 
ance remarkable in one so young, and her 
readings had the confidence and exuberance 
of youth.”’ - 
Daily News: 

‘She has an extremely pleasing touch 
and plays with conspicuous neatness and 
admirable taste.’’ 


Sunday Times: 
‘Her great asset is her youthful vitality.’ 
(Ernest Newman.) 
Management: 
Daniel Mayer Co., Ltd., London 
Daniel Mayer 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BAUER AND THIBAUD 


Give Memorable Joint Recital 
—New Orchestra in 
First Concert 


CHIcAGo, April 11.—The joint recital 
by Jacques Thibaud and Harold Bauer 
at the Grand Opera House yesterday 
was made memorable by the best per- 
formance of the César Franck Sonata 
for Violin and Piano that has been 
heard in several years. Popular as the 
great composition has become, it is but 


seldom that one hears a performance 
approximating the one given by these 
two artists. 

The balance and sturdiness of Bauer’s 
playing contrasted and yet fitted with 
the imaginative sensitiveness of Thi- 
baud. There was fine, lovely tone 


4 


IMPRESS CHICAGOANS 


throughout, there was form and logic 
in the reproduction of the piece, and 
the two artists worked together to per- 
fection, each yielding here, predominat- 
ing there, but always with the thought 
of the Franck music and not self-glori- 
fication in-mind. As both disdained self- 
glorification, both were glorified. 

Preceding this number they had 
played the Schubert C Major Fantasie, 
and then each was heard in a group of 
solo numbers. It was one of the great 
recitals of the year. 

The newly organized Wurlitzer Sym- 
phony made its début on the stage of 
the Illinois Theater yesterday afternoon. 
Like many other similar musical organi- 
zations in Chicago, it draws its member- 
ship from the employees of a commercial 
firm, but it is the first example of a mu- 
sical organization coming from a firm de- 
voted to the music trades. V. J. Grabel, 
the conductor, has organized and trained 








L. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 


Summer Term: 6 weeks at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, July 13-Aug. 
24. During June: Chicago. 


Mr. Torrens, who has been called 
a Master Voice Builder, has laid 
the foundation for many well 
known singers and has prepared 
each year an increasing number 
of teachers, who in schools, col- 
leges and private work disseminate 
his remarkable art. 


Address: 
The David Mannes Music School 
157 East 74th St., New York 
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ROBERT G. 


WILL CONDUCT SUMMER COURSES 
IN THE ART OF SINGING 
NEW YORK (Carnegie Hall Studios), June 27 till July 30 


WEIGESTER 





WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., August 1 till September 2 





Superior Vocal Training at Special Rates 








Special Normal Courses for Teachers. 











Write for booklet. 


862 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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JOHN FRANSEMA 


TENOR 
Address 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





MORTIMER BROWNING 


PIANIST—Season 1920-21 
Management: 
HARRY CULBERTSON 
1415 Hyde Park Boul., Chicago 





WEAVER 


Addresa! c/o “Musical America,” 501 Fifth Ave., New York 


CONTRALTO 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
Available Season 1921-22 


the orchestra, which now numbers about 
sixty players. The program was de- 
voted principally to popular numbers 
such as Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” 
March and the “Bridal Song” from Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding” Symphony. 
Edna Blanche Showalter, coloratura so- 
prano, was the soloist. 

The Paulist Choristers from Old St. 
Mary’s Church. gave a concert, half of 
sacred, half of secular numbers, at Or- 
chestra Hall yesterday afternoon. For- 
merly under the direction of Rev. Wil- 
liam J .Finn, the present conductor, Le- 
Roy Wetzel, has fully maintained the 
high traditions of the organization, at 
the same time demonstrating an individ- 
uality of his own. There are many good 
voices in the choir and the training has 
been in the direction of an accurate, 
noble and expressive ensemble. Director 
Wetzel, in four numbers from his Mass 
in E Flat, also proved himself a com- 
poser with imagination. His music wa» 
melodious and spirited, while keeping 
to the grave, reverent atmosphere of 
religious music. Some excellent solo sing- 
ing was heard from Charles Cooley, 
baritone; W. W. Webber, tenor, and 
Warren Miller, soprano. 

Dorothy Miller, a youthful pianist, 
played an ambitious and interesting re- 
cital program at Kimball Hall yester- 
day afternoon. She is a pupil of Rose 
J. Rosa. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Kimball Hall to-night and 
created a much more favorable impres- 
sion than when he appeared on the same 
program with Titta Ruffo at the Audi- 
torium a few weeks ago. Seemingly 
more at ease in the smaller hall, he made 
less effort to produce an enormous tone, 
to the great advantage of his perform- 
ance. He played a well-selected general 
program which covered much ground, be- 
ing heard to especial advantage in the 
Chopin group. His technique has been 
developed to the point where it is ap- 
parently infallible, upon which he 
erected interpretations marked with 
temperamental warmth and _ delicate 
imagination. E. C. M. 





“Concert Direction Bomars” Defers Ac- 
tive Operations 


Lima, OHI0, April 6—The Concert 
Direction Bomars, an organization of 
Middle-West writer-managers, has de- 
ferred active operations until transpor- 
tation and living conditions have become 
stabilized, as it has been proved that 
the present ‘prices, as well as those ex- 
acted for artists, are actually prohibi- 
tive. The organization is collecting data 
concerning fees and railroad charges, 
and as soon as the situation with refer- 
ence to traveling, employing and living 
costs shall justify it, operations will be 
started.. Tentatively the time has been 
fixed at early in 1922. H. E. H. 





Newark Movie Theater 
Local Composers 


NEWARK, N. J., April 4.—The Rialto 
Theater has made a magnanimous offer 
to local composers. It has announced 
that its orchestra will play overtures 
by local musicians as features on its 
motion picture program. All of last 
week the “Rialto” Overture, composed 
by Philip Gordon, musical director of 
South Side High School, was played and 
was well received. The composer alter- 
nated with George Morgenroth, musical 
ga of the theater, in conducting the 
work. 


Encourages 





Kreisler Recital Outstanding Musical 


Event in Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM, PA., April 9.—The out- 
standing musical event here of the past 
few days was the appearance of Fritz 
Kreisler, before an audience of several 
thousand in the South Side High School 











:ZALISH 


No. 322 W. 107th St., Cor. Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Address A. ZALES, No. 322 W. 107th St., N. Y. C. 


Concert Pianist and Instructor 


Available for Coneerts and Musicals 
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VOICE . 





YATES MYERS 


STUDIO 827, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


- ACCOMPANIST 





GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


“(Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher’’ 


“THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 
IN CONCERT 


Concert Season 1921-22 
Now Booking 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 
329a Mass Ave., Boston 








auditorium. His first offerings w 
the Chaconne of Bach and Beethove 


“Kreutzer” Sonata. Carl Lamson 
his capable accompanist. The con 
by the Mountain Ash Welsh M 


Chorus a few days later was another 
joyable feature. The Bethelhem § 
Company Band on Thursday night ¢g 
a concert in celebration of its tenth 
niversary. A. M. Weingartner, for 
years the director, has done not: 
work with the organization. Anot 
fine event was the concert of the | 
Club of Moravian College and Theo] 
cal Seminary. Hugh Kemper is dire: 

R. E. & 





Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Rachmaninoff in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
kowski conducting, closed its se 
here, with Mme. Olga Samaroff, | 
ist, as the assisting artist. Mme. S: 
roff gave a brilliant performance of 
Schumann Concerto. The symphony 
Tchaikovsky’s “‘Pathétique.” Under 
management of Mrs. Wilson Gre 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, rec: 
played a return engagement, offering 
Mozart Sonata No. 9, “Papillons’’ 
Schumann; “The Children’s Cor 
Suite by Debussy; a group of Ch 
numbers and several Preludes of his o 

W.H 


TENOR 


Exclusive. Management 
HAENSEL. & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New ¥; 





Samaroff d 








M. GRACE 
DASCHBACH 
Bi ya hn A 
College, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Private Instructton 
Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Teacher’s 





FOUR 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


FRANKLIN, N. C. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO NORTH CONWAY, \ 
Send for full program and dates. 
Address: 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
or 41% West 45th St., New York 
"Phone Bryant 7233 


IN NEW YORK 
ALAMANCE ERE OTT 
ISAAC 


VAN GROVE 


COACHING 


Address: 220 West 107th St., New fork 
Academy 4816 








B. Hadsell 


HALL 


Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatic Action 
Jean de Reske Breathing Methods 
Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 
and Others : 
Room 809, Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ance 
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Voice Development — Cyting Repertoire. 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 
Morrisey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes W°!!8 
Robert Parker and over six hundred end fifty 
ertists now in responsible positions, 
Artists furnished for all occasions. 
ZILLAH HALSTEAD, Piano Accompan!st. 
Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall. 

















154 W. 57th St., New York. Phone !+/- 
Circle. Summer Session announced later. 
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~ CAPITAL SINGING 


\'inder Huhn, Choristers Give 
\dmirable Concert—Telva 
Among the Soloists 


Inthe New York Banks Glee Club’s 

cert at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday eve- 

ig, April 12, Bruno Huhn not only re- 

aled himself as a choral conductor of 
listinction, but also demonstrated his 
skill in securing from his men fine qual- 

of tone, precise attacks and excellent 
iynamie gradations, this in spite of the 
fact that his material is entirely unpro- 
fessional. In his two seasons as the 
club’s conductor he has welded together 
average voices into a homogeneous and 
satisfactory whole. 

The works heard included Chadwick’s 








BUFFALO COURIER, 
APRIL 5, 1921. 


Phoebe Crosby’s Art 
Charms in Numbers 
At Orpheus Concert 

















The Buffalo Orpheus, John Lund con- 
ductor, gave its third and final concert 
of the season in Elmwood Music hall last 
evening, with Miss Phoebe Crosby, so- 
prano of New York as soloist, and a 
string orchestra assisting, with William | 
J. Gomph at the piano. 


Miss Crosby received an ovation for 
her artistic interpretations of the various 
numbers on her programme. She has a 
clear, sweet, soprano voice of radiant 

Y quality, and big range, and she sang the 
aria. ‘Vissi @’ arte’’ from ‘La, Tusca”’ 

: with superb vocalization, and was re- 
calied for an encore. 

In a group of songs, ‘‘The Flower Will 
Bloom,” by Florence Newell Barbour, 
was given with great artistry in style 
and lovely pure tones. “‘Rain,’’ by Cur- 
ran was a gem. “By the Waters of 

H Minnetonka,”’ by IdAeurance, struck a 
vivid dramatic note and Cadman’s ‘“‘Call 
Me No More” was so moving in its ap- 
peal as to evoke a tremendous applause. 
Recalled, Miss Crosby paid the chorus a 
’ graceful compliment by singing especial- 
ly to .them a charming little melody, 

‘The Butterfly,” which brought her a 

flattering tribute. 
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Like Old Winey It Grows “Better With Cree! 


“SMILIN’ THROUGH” 


BY BANKS GLEE CLUB 


“Song of the Viking,” part-songs by Ed- 
ward German, Elgar, Paul Edmonds’s 
setting of Kipling’s “Smuggler’s Song” 
from “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” which the 
audience liked so much that it had to 
be resung. William G. Hammond’s 
“Lochinvar,” in which William Roberts 
sang the baritone solo admirably, the 
conductor’s own “A Meditation,” a 
Browning setting of quality, Fitzhugh’s 
“Rest, Dearest, Rest,” the tenor solo 
tastefully sung by Dr. Stephen McGrath 
and repeated, Howard Brockway’s fine 
“Old Maid’s Song,” with Messrs. Apel, 
Imrie and Tienken as soloists, also en- 


_ cored,.and pieces by Pinsuti and Charles 


Scott. 

In all the numbers the club sang with 
fine sincerity and Mr. Huhn’s interpre- 
tations were throughout musicianly ex- 
positions of the composer’s thoughts. 
The Banks Glee Club has entered into a 
new place among New /York’s male 
choral clubs, if what it did last week 
may be taken as an example of its pres- 
ent ability. 

Marion Telva, the young contralto of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
gained a distinct success in a “Samson 
and Delilah” aria, in which she dis- 


played a voice of brilliant quality. She 
was encored and sung Macfadyen’s “In- 
ter Nos” thrillingly. In her songs Mary 
Turner Salter’s “Vox Invicta” and 
Gretchaninoff’s “My Native Land” she 
triumphed again, her diction being 
crystal clear and her delivery spirited 
and finely controlled. Again she was 
encored and sang with amazing buoy- 
ancy Macfadyen’s familiar “Love is the 
Wind.” Here is a young singer with 
a big future. 

The other soloist was Nina Wulfe, vio- 
linist, who in the Saint-Saéns “Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso” made 
an excellent impression and later in two 
Sarasate Spanish dances aroused even 
more enthusiasm. Her tone is not large 
but very agreeable and she has fleet 
fingers. She too was encored and 
played Wieniawski’s seldom-heard “Gb- 
ertass.” 


Rodney Saylor and Vera Giles were 
the accompanists, Miss Giles appearing 
only for Miss Wulfe in the Saint-Saéns 
piece. 





HEAR RUDOLPH BOCHCO 





Violinist Applauded by Large Audience 
in Second New York Recital 


An audience which filled Carnegie 
Hall comfortably, gave a sympathetic 
hearing to Rudolph Bochco in his sec- 
ond violin recital of the season on 
Thursday night of last week. It was a 


program of serious dimensions which 
Mr. Bochco chose to offer, comprising 
as it did Handel’s Sonata in E, Wieniaw- 
ski’s Concerto in D Minor, Beethoven’s 
Romance, Bach-Kreisler’s Praeludium, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” 
arranged by Kreisler, Moszkowski’s 
“Guitarre,’ and Sarasate’s ‘Caprice 
Basque.” 

Mr. Bochco possesses many of the 
qualifications of a successful performer. 
He has an engaging personality and a 
commendable attitude toward his art. 
His technique, while not flawless, is far 
advanced, and his tone is pure and un- 
forced, if not capable of eloquent out- 
bursts or ‘passionate appeals. The al- 
lurements of speed are too often em- 
ployed at a sacrifice of more prized vir- 
tues. The audience was insistent in its 
demand for encores. Excellent accom- 
paniments were played by Emanuel 
Balaban. 





Mrs. MacDowell Gives Recital in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 12.—Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell recently gave a re- 
cital here of her husband’s compositions, 
making a deep impression. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell was presented by Bertha Foster, 
director of the School of Musical Art. 
She also spoke of the work of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterborough, N. H. 





teaching yourself to sing: 


“The student with a good general education in 
music, and who is familiar with the way in which 
great singers sing the operatic roles, will have, of 
necessity, a standard of tone production. 


The 


student must analyze each bar of the music, listen- 


ing to the artist's record over and over again, until 
certain of the exact sound of each note when it is 
correctly and easily produced.” 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


Galli-Curci, like the other famous artists, makes Victor 
With a Victrola you 

their 
voices in your own home. 


_ There are Victor dealers everywhere and they will gladly 


Write us for catalog 
containing portraits of the world’s greatest artists who make 


actual living 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 







Words and Music by 
ARTHUR A. PENN 
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“BUTTERFLY” IN EGYPT 


Miura Scores in Eight Performances of 
Noted Rdle in Cairo 


Eight performances of Puccini’s opera 
“Madama Butterfly” have been given in 
Cairo, Egypt, with the Japanese soprano, 
Miura as Cio-Cio-San. Miss 
Miura duplicated in Egypt the success 
her interpretation of the rédle brought 
her in other countries. The period of 
time that Miss Miura had at her dis- 
posal prevented further appearances, for 
she now begins an engagement with the 
San Carlo Opera at Naples, and then 
appears in South America between May 
30 and Oct. 1. 

Miss Miura will return to the United 
States for her concert and operatic tour 
about the beginning of 1922. The tour 
is being booked under the management 
of Jules Daiber. 








Price to Sing at Springfield Festival 


James Price, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing the tenor part in ‘The Children’s 
Crusade” at Springfield, Mass, May 21. 
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Edna Thomas, Mezzo 
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All programs contain at least one composition by 


Charles T. Griffes. 
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In perpetuation not only of the music of Charles T. 
essentially American aims and ideals. 


GRIFFES GROUP 


Jacobinoff, Violinist 


All honor to the rising generation of American artists 
when it produces such as these. 
have made names—good names 
their welding as the Griffes Group is an important ad- 
dition to the concert stage. 
its bookings for next season demonstrate that it has 
been importantly received. 
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NOTED CONDUCTOR’S NIECE 
MAKES NEW YORK DEBUT 


Henriette Safanoff Cordially Greeted at 
Aeolian Hall—Best in 
Russian Songs 





Henriette Safanoff, mezzo-soprano, a 
niece of Wassily Safanoff, the famed 
conductor of other years, was cordially 
greeted when she appeared, a late-sea- 
son débutante, in Aeolian Hall the after- 
noon of Monday, April 11. She had the 
advantage of helpful accompaniments by 
Coenraad v. Bos, and chose for her num- 
bers songs which were, in the main, well 
suited to her vocal equipment. 

Perhaps her most effective singing 
was in the group of Russian songs with 
which she concluded the program. These 
included Tchaikovsky’s “Was I Not a 
Blade,” Dargomyzsky’s “Lovely Maiden,” 
Rachmaninoff’s “The Lord Is Risen,” and 
Moussorgsky’s “Hopak,’” sung in the 
original Russian. To these was added an 
encore number of Gretchaninoff’s “My 
Native Land.” 

Songs by Carpenter, Kramer and 
Ronald occupied a central place in the 
program, thus varying the usual order 
which relegates contemporary American 
and English composers to the final 
group. Wagner’s “Tears” and “Dreams,” 
and two Wolf songs, “Who Called You 
Here” and “I Have a Lover Who Lives 
in Penna” comprised another group. In 
opening the program, the singer gave 
the Gluck air “Divinités du Styx,” and 
followed this with Lulli’s “Love, See 
What Evils You Bring Us.” 

Miss Safanoff’s voice proved of some- 
what more than the usual power, and 
she sang with intelligence and taste if 
with no exceptional beauty of tone. Her 
interpretations of the Russian songs had 
more of spontaneity and _ personality 
than was manifest in other numbers. 


Lydia Ferguson Sails for England 


Lydia Ferguson, soprano, who lately 
returned from a_ successful Middle 
Western tour, culminating with a re- 
cital in Chicago where she was cordially 
received, sailed for England last week. 
She will be heard in a number of con- 
certs in London, returning to New York 
in the fall. 
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COURBOIN IN BINGHAMTON 





Noted Organist Gives Fine Recital— 


Paulist Choristers Sing 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 9.— 
Charles M. Courboin, Belgian organist, 
gave a recital in the Boulevard Metho- 
dist Church on the evening of March 31, 
which attracted a large number of musi- 
cians. Mr. Courboin impressed his 
hearers with his mastery of technique. 
The recital was under the auspices of 
the women of the church. 

The Paulist Choristers, Father Finn, 
leader, assisted by John Finnegan, tenor 


soloist, gave a program in the High 
School Auditorium on April 2. The 
singers found a large audience most 


cordial. Anne Wolcott was the pianist 
and Stanley Van Wart was at the or- 
gan. The local manager was P. Joseph 
Congdon. 


Helen Yorke Aids in Waterville Concert 


WATERVILLE, ME., April 15.—The 
house was packed for Helen Yorke’s 
appearance as soloist with the Water- 
ville Orchestral Society at the Haines 
Theater. The soprano was heard in five 
song-groups and several extras. An 


BANGOR FORCES HONOR CHADWICK AT JUBILEE 





Director of New England Conservatory 
Féted at Ceremonies Marking Or- 
chestra’s Twenty-fifth Year 


BANGOR, ME., April 8.—The Bangor 
Symphony, Adelbert Wells Sprague, con- 
ductor, on Thursday last celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary by the uniting 
of all the musical organization of the 
city, together with the music teachers 
and others musically inclined, in a re- 
ception and banquet at the Bangor 
House in honor of the orchestra’s guest, 
George W. Chadwick, director of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Chadwick 
was given an informal reception and 
“smoker” at the studio of C. Winfield 
Richmond, well-known pianist and 
teacher of this city, and on Thursday 
noon, he was the guest of honor at the 
luncheon and meeting of the Members’ 
Council of the Bangor Chamber of Com- 


merce, at which Harry B. Ivers, chair- 
man of the council, presided. 

A reception and banquet were given 
on Thursday evening in honor of Mr. 
Chadwick. The receiving committee was 
composed of Adelbert W. Sprague, Mrs. 
Horace M. Pullen, George W. Chadwick, 
Mrs. H. C. Sprague and Horace M. 
Pullen. The speakers for the evening 
were Herbert C. Hicks, for the Bangor 
Band; Mrs. Thomas G. Donovan, for the 
Schumann Club; Ada H. Chadbourne, 
for the University of Maine; Frank R. 
Atwood, for the Bangor Festival Chorus; 
C. Winfield Richmond, for the music 
teachers; Abbie N. Garland, dean of 
Bangor musi¢ teachers and due to whose 
efforts the orchestra largely came into 
being, and Horace M. Pullen, former 
conductor of the orchestra. 

Mr. Chadwick’s visit has been a source 
of great encouragement, and it will long 
remain as one of the most luminous on 
the historical pages of the a 





“Traviata” and others of 
French and Russian origin were her 
heaviest numbers. While they were de- 
livered with sound technique and dra- 
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matic fervor, she charmed her audience 
as much with more homely songs in Eng- 
lish. Besides Miss Yorke, several local 
musicians took part in the program. 
Kenneth Weeks, violinist; Raoul Cyr, a 
boy cornetist, and Kermit Leeman and 
Louis Nadeau, who played a violin duet, 
were heard. 





N. Y. State Federation Convention to be 
Held in Rochester Next Month 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 13.—The 
convention of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards, president, will be held at the 
Hotel Seneca, May 10, 11 and 12. 
The speakers will be Charles L. Guy, 
Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, Mrs. David 
Allen Campbell, Geoffrey O’Hara, Dr. 
John P. Marshall, Mrs. Sada Cowen and 
George H. Gartlan. Concerts will be 
given by Marguerita Sylva, soprano; 
Maud Morgan, harpist; Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison, pianists, and the district 
winners of the Federation Prizes. There 
will also be business and social meet- 
ings, at the final of which a concert will 
be given by the orchestra and glee clubs 
of the Rochester schools under the con- 
ductorship of Charles L. Miller. 








Elmira Symphony Gives Second Concert 


ELMIRA, N. Y., April 9.—The second 
concert of the season by the Elmira 
Symphony, Arthur L. Manchester, con- 
ductor, was given in the Lyceum Thea- 
ter, March 29. The program was well 
played and aroused hearty applause. 
The orchestra will give two more con- 
certs during the season. The Elmira 
Choral Society, a recently organized 
body of singers of which Mr. Manches- 
ter is also conductor, assisted the orches- 
tra in a group of part-songs, with piano 
accompaniment, and the chorus “The 
Heavens are Telling” from MHaydn’s 
“Creation.” The society was given a 
hearty encore after its singing of a 
group of part-songs and repeated the 
last of the group. The soloists were 
Mrs. Helen Harris Fleming, soprano; 
William Kincaid, tenor, and Sidney Han- 
cock, baritone. Mrs. Fred Dewaters 
was accompanist. 





Hadley Operetta Sung by High School 
Students in East Orange, N. J. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., April 10.—Under 
the conductorship of Clarence Wells, 
Henry Hadley’s operetta, “The Fire 
Prince,” was given by the students of 
the High School in the auditorium on 
April 8 and 9. Accompaniments were 
furnished by the school orchestra. The 
members of the large cast were all sat- 
isfactory, especial mention being due to 
William Harrison at Prigio, Tyson Lutz 
as the Butler and Eleanor Conradi as 
Rosa. Miss Conradi showed real talent 
and though her singing in spots left 
something to be desired in the matter of 
pitch, her acting was almost profes- 
sional in its ease. The large chorus 
sang well and kept in the picture. The 
auditorium was crowded. 





Chicago Opera Forces Visit Tulsa 


TULSA, OKLA., April 12.—The Chi- 
cago Opera Association gave two nights 
of opera on March 21 and 22, under the 
local management of Robert Boice Car- 
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son. “Thais was the opera perforn 
the first night with Mary Garden, B: 
lanoff and Lamont starring. Des; 
the difficulty of travel, due to ston 
weather, the house was well fil 
“Traviata” was given the second ni; 
with Frieda Hempel in the leading r. 
Bonci as Alfredo and Rimini as G 
mont. Polacco conducted the first ni; 
and Smallens the second. R. B. ( 





JERSEY CITY WOMEN SIN¢ 


Minna Kaufmann and Cantor Wolff (iq 
Chorus in Concert 


JERSEY City, N. J., April 11.’ 
Women’s Choral Society of Jersey ( 
Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor, 
quitted itself excellently in a con 
given on the evening of April 5 in 
Dickinson High School in Jersey (| 
In a well-blended ensemble the ch 
sang Faning’s “The Wind,” R} 
berger’s “The Night,” and the B: 
Chorus from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden 

Minna Kaufmann, _ coloratura 
prano, disclosed a flexible voice in 
role of assisting artist. She sang 
“Una voce poca fa” from Ross 
“Barber of Seville,” and several gr 
of songs, which included Handel’s “Cayce 
Selve,” La Forge’s “To a Messenger,” 
Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderne: 
Harriet Ware’s “Hindu Slumber So; 
and “The Night Wind” by Farley. Ther 
were numerous encores. 

The splendidly resonant tenor of (an- 
tor Bernard Woolff was heard in arias 
from “Tosca” and “La Juive.” Pietro 
Soldano, baritone, sang the “Tore: ador 
Song” from “Carmen,” Fauré’s “Palms,” 
and recall numbers. Ruth Emerson 
played several piano numbers, including 
the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, most  skil- 
fully, and also supplied accompaniments 
for the soloists. Clemente de Macchi was 
accompanist for the Choral Society. 
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Imprisoning the Fragrance of the 
Fields in the Lyric Language 
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Harriet Ware’s “Iris” the Off- 
spring of Her ‘Ancient 
Garden” 


4 RT should issue from the personality 
FX like a flower. Whatever place the 
torial, critical faculty ought to be 
accorded in the composition of a long 
work, the naive music-lover will always 
elieve that a song, at least, should be 
spontaneous utterance of feeling. 
Even the intervention of another per- 
sonality between the composer and his 
public, in the shape of the provider of 
‘he words on which the composer hangs 
music of his song may seem to 
naive music-lover to introduce a 
ord into the harmony. And not the 
naive music-lover alone feels thus. The 
musician, too, feels it. At least, a talk 
with such a one as Harriet Ware leaves 
that impression. 

“Stars,” her latest song, has just been 
brought out by G. Schirmer. As _ she 
talks of this and the other products of 

last three years which are just now 
ing published, one begins to suspect 
that an environment of material flow- 
ers has helped her musical feeling to put 
forth its blooms. She is the happy pos- 
sessor of a two-hundred-year-old farm in 
Plainfield, N. J., and there she has an 
“ancient garden” which first conquered 
her with its loveliness and then grad- 
ually admited her into the secrets 
thereof. Her first year of creative 
vardening yielded a crop of failures. But 
persistence won her the victory. 


e 


Inspiration of the Iris 


Near Mr. and Mrs. Krumbhaar (such 
is Miss Ware’s title in private life) live 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Harding, the 
former a lawyer, the latter distinguished 
on her own account as a floriculturist; 
indeed she has been honored by the 
French government for her work. On 
her estate Mrs. Harding has a vast field 
of a particularly fine variety of iris. A 
portion of that field is reproduced in 
Miss Ware’s garden, and each year as 
she has seen the flowers open a blue eye 
to greet the spring she has longed for a 
poem about them to which she might pin 
the flag of her musical feeling. She 
has even laid traps for likely-looking 
poets; has lured them to Plainfield to— 
ostensibly—drink tea beside the patch 
of iris and the pool in the sunken gar- 
den; but they have failed her, one and 
all, until finally she did what the Japan- 
ese noblewomen of the Middle Ages did 
—wrote her own poetry, only a few 
words perhaps, but still enough for a 
secure memento of a too transient ma- 
terial joy. Thus her recently published 
“Tris,” dedicated to Mrs. Harding, was 
written, and so were some other flower- 
inspired songs which are eventually to 
be published with it as a cycle. The 
success with which “Iris” met on its 
presentation in Boston by Frieda Hem- 
pel augurs well for the success, not of 
it alone or even its companion-pieces, 
but for that of all Miss Ware’s com- 
posing. She is busy now and expects 
to be so throughout the summer on a 
big work which she is building around 
David Bispham. Schumann Heink was 
the singer who, though not the inspira- 
tion for “Stars,” gave it its first pres- 
entation, and that with so flattering a 
confidence in its merit that Miss Ware 
wrote a dedication to her into the manu- 
script. The poem, by Joyce Kilmer, 
commanded the composer to a dramatic 
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Harriet Ware, Composer 


utterance which she believes, however, 
particularly suited to a man’s voice. She 
heard John Barnes Wells sing it at a 
concert in Albany, N. Y., a short while 
since, and the performance confirmed 
her in that feeling. iA ae Es 





Martinelli Acclaimed on Third Appear- 
ance in Denver, Col. 


DENVER, CoL., April 10.—Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
appeared in the Slack series on March 
21, making his third visit to Denver, and 
creating even greater enthusiasm than 
on the occasion of his previous visits. In 
favorite operatic arias and Italian songs 
he sang superbly, and brought forth 
thunderous applause and earned him 
repeated recalls. In a group of English 
songs he was less successful, albeit his 
tone was always ingratiating. Emilio 
Roxas was the accompanist. 

An elaborate ‘Music Week is being 
planned here to begin May 15. The 
local Community Service, the Municipal 
Music Commission, various musical or- 
ganizations and music dealers of the city 
are heartily co-operating under the guid- 
ance of a central executive committee. 
Plans have progressed sufficiently to in- 
sure a nal of music that will touch 


every phase of city life. J.C. W. 
Douglas Audience Charmed by May 
Peterson 





DouGLas, Tex., April 15.—Appearing 
in recital at the Grand Theater, under 
the auspices of the Douglas Music Club, 
May Peterson threw such a spell over 
her hearers that they were unable to de- 
cide whether her personality or her 
singing of such simple songs as the Old 
Scotch “I’m Wearin’ awa’, Jean,” was 
her greatest attraction. Coloratura 
numbers and classic arias afforded 
ground for judgment of her art. Even 
with a voice less well schooled, the so- 
prano would be able to hold the interest 
of an audience. She had to give a 
double encore at the end of the program. 
Clarence Shepard was at the piano 
throughout the program. 





College Presents May Peterson in San 
José 


SAN José, CAu., April 10.—The re- 
cent recital of May Peterson, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
with Clarence Shepard at the piano, was 
under the auspices of the College of 
the Pacific. She charmed a large audi- 
ence with numbers of varying character. 
Opening with the “Voi che sapete” aria 
from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” of Mozart, 
the artist’s program included other 
classic examples, folk-songs, French and 
Seandinavian art-songs, and American 
compositions by Spalding, Hageman, 
Lieurance and McFadyen. 
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WISCONSIN’S CLUBS 
WANT MUSIC TEMPLE 


Drive Under Way to Provide 
Center of Art—Hear 
St. Olaf Choir 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 15.—The 
Wisconsin Federation of Musical Clubs 
has broached a plan for a Music Temple, 


and a drive for dollar memberships in 
the State to this end is under way. Mrs. 
J. Herbert Stapleton believes that with 
a large musical club membership through 
the State the idea can be realized. Her 
plan is for a Temple of Music with 
studios, smaller and larger halls and all 
the facilities for a great musical cen- 
ter, such as is possessed by some of the 
Pacific Coast cities. 

From the standpoint of interest and 
genuine artistry, few concerts in Milwau- 
kee this season have surpassed the of- 
fering of the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir 
of Northfield, Minn., conducted by F. 
Melius Christiansen. Unity, balance and 
precision are characteristic of this choir, 
like many others, but the shading, the 
solidity of harmonies, the clear weaving 
of melodies were far beyond what even 
the most sanguine could have expected 
from a group of college youths. An- 
other striking feature of the work is 
the splendid music essayed. 

Perhaps nothing offered was finer than 
the Motet for Advent by Gustav Schreck, 
the only composer honored by appearing 
on the program twice. One of the high 
lights of the evening was Conductor 
Christiansen’s own number, a “Christ- 
mas Song,” which was received so grate- 
fully that it had to be repeated. Mr. 
Christiansen not only writes well, but 
he conducts with skill and imagination, 
holding his singers to the strictest dis- 
cipline. His work with the chorus re- 
veals him as a man of vision in music. 

About 700 music-lovers of Milwaukee 
and the State attended the concert given 
at the Wisconsin Club by winners in the 
contests of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Those taking part were 
William Beller, Burlington, Wis., piano; 
violin, Edith Perssion, Milwaukee; so- 
prano, Lillian Sindahl, Neenah, Wis.; 
baritone, Benjamin Hinchcliffe, Milwau- 
kee; baritone, James Gregg, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. Frederic Gardiner, member of 
Treble Clef Club, Beloit, Wis.; accom- 
panist, Mrs. Winogene Hewitt Kirchner. 

C. O. S. 








Conduct Preliminary Federated Clubs 
Contest Trials in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, April 9.—Preliminary 
hearings in the Young Artists’ Contest 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Music Clubs have just been concluded. 
The winners were Evelyn Tyron, piano; 
Cecilia Bonawitz, violin; Mary Marklee, 
soprano, and Arthur L. Seymour, bari- 
tone, pupils, vik age at of Maurits 
Leefson, Frederick Hahn, Mrs. Emily 
Stewart Conway and David Bispham. 
The judges were Stanley Addicks, John 
F, Braun, N. Lindsay Norden, Dr. Pres- 
ton Ware Orem, Dr. Thaddeus Rich, 
Emil Schmidt, Henri Scott, Mrs. Duncan 
Campbell, Mrs. Samuel W. Cooper, Mrs. 
George W. Stewart and Mrs. Harold 
Yarnall. An interesting feature that 
has developed out of this movement to 
escourage younger artists is seen in the 
announcement that Marie G. Loughney, 
soprano, and Kathryn Meisle, contralto, 
the Philadelphia winners in the Young 
Artists’ Contest last season, have been 
engaged for solo parts in the perform- 
ances of Paolo Gallico’s $5,000 prize- 
winning oratorio, “The Apocalypse.” 
W.R.M 
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NEW MUSIC: 


Making God “Child-Land in Sunday 
Real Musi- School,” words by Har- 
cally to the riet Blanche Jones, mu- 
Children sic by Florence Newell 


Barbour (Arthur  P. 
Schmidt Co.), stands for an attempt to 
give both kindergarten and Sunday 
school a song book whose music is attrac- 
tive, simple and spiritual, and whose 
words might tend to make God more real 
to the children, and instil in them a love 
for nature and a joy in all things. For 
the purpose in view both text and music 
would seem to solve the problem nicely 
and adequately, and the volume should 
have a successful career in its field. 

* * 
Six New “Where My Dear Lady 
British Ballad Sleeps,’ by F.S. Breville- 
Songs Smith; “O Let No Star 

Compare With Thee,” by 
Michael Head; “The End of the Road” 
and “Nightingale of June,” by Wilfrid 
Sanderson; “If You Were Here,” by W. 
H. Squire, and “A Purer Soul,” by Monk 
Gould (Boosey & Co.), are new vocal 
grist from the British ballad mill. All 
these songs have the usual nice pattern 
finish of workmanship and the pleasant 
melodic appeal of their kind, and should 
roll easily from a pliant lip. “A Purer 
Soul,” though a Thanksgiving song, 
sacred—its composer Monk Gould—is 
also of this order. Publicatorial pre- 
vision of success is indicated by the fact 
that Mr. Squire’s “If You Were Here” 
is issued in no less than four keys, Mr. 
Sanderson’s “Nightingale” and “End of 
the Road” in three, and the other songs 


in two. 
* * * 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is 
represented among new 
song issues by two 
sterling songs which are 
not new, but which ap- 
pear in an edition pro- 
vided in each case with a violin obbligato. 
“June” and “Ah, Love But a Day” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.), gain an added 
accompanimental grace which they de- 
serve, though they can well stand alone. 
* 


Songs by 

Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach Provided 
with Violin 
Obbligatos 


* 
A Chaconne Carl Nielsen, in his 
Worth a Con- Chaconne for piano, Op. 
cert-Pianist’s 32 (Copenhagen: Wil- 
Glance helm Hansen), has done 


a notably fine piano com- 
position, one worth more than a passing 
glance from the advanced player and 
concert pianist. His development of his 
ground bass variations is richly varied 
and full of contrasted interest, and 
shows a southern rather than northern 
exuberance of imagination, though the 
Nordic note is not missing, musically. 
The closing Coda reversion (last four 
pages), with the running murmur of 
passages in thirty-second notes em- 
broidering the theme, PP, is quite lovely. 


Leo Ornstein’s “Six 
Water Colors,” Op. 80 
(Carl Fischer), are un- 
deniably interesting, 
from first to last. As 
befits shorter developments of a palette 
whose pigments are not supposed to have 
the more elaborately diversified color 
ramifications of oil-painting, they are 
more clear and direct than many of his 
more pretentious things. There is 
nothing saccharine about them; but this 
is a quality only too largely present in 
much of the music written to-day, and 
one that may well be dispensed with. 
No. 2 is decidedly clever and well thought 
out—-a colorist in music might describe 
it as a movement of heavy mauve chords 
in the bass, against a web of Nile-green 
double-note design for the right hand. 
No. 3, the Tempo di Valse, has much 
sprightliness and grace, and No. 4, an 
Andante con moto, contains some in- 
teresting harmonic apercus. No. 5, 
Moderato con anima, is the most at- 
tractive number, from a purely audi- 
tory standpoint, in the collection, and a 
glance at its first page convinces one 
that it must have been written imme- 
diately after hearing the ballet-music 
from “Prince Igor.” No. 6 is really a 


Leo Ornstein 
Paints Some 
Tonal Water- 
colors 


fine thing, entirely original, and 
rhythmically and harmonically _in- 
flected with genuine interest. All in 


all, Mr. Ornstein’s new “Water Colors” 

are worth knowing, and they are pianis- 

tic and playable as well as interesting. 
* ok * 


Moszkowski’s famous 
old composition, “Sere- 
nade,” has been. ar- 
ranged for three-part 


A Moszkowski 
Serenade in 
a New Guise 


chorus of women’s voice by Louis Koem- 


menich, retaining its title of “Serenade” 
(Harold Flammer, Inc.), with all the 
excellent musicianship and experienced 
skill of which he has so often given con- 
vincing proof; the piano accompaniment, 
the leading of the voices, and all that 
intimate detail which a good arrange- 


ment calls for have been admirably done. 
. * a ok 


A French “Réverie Valsée” (Rev- 
Piano Waltz ery Waltz) by Louis 
Rival (Paris: Institut 


Musical de France), is one of those 
smooth, mellifluous waltzes which we as- 
sociate with a Parisian trade-mark. It 
is a pleasant enough waltz, as such 
waltzes go, but does not compare with 
those of Waldteufel or the late Rodolphe 
Berger. 


* * * 
A Song of “To-Night” (Hinds, 
Contrasts Hayden & Eldredge) by 


Anna Morris Buchanan, 
which makes an expressive vocal melody 
of Sara Teasdale’s poem, gains its chief 
effect from the contrast—well expressed 
in the musical climax—of the lovers’ 
thought that while eternity was made 
for moon and sky, to-night is all an 
earthly love may hope for. 


New songs (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.) rather point the 
contrast between genuine 
sentiment in song-writ- 
ing, the distinctive han- 
dling of a fine inspiration 
with artistry, as instanced by William 
Arms Fisher’s “I Wait For Thee” (high 
and medium voice), and other numbers 
which, though attractively written, and 
presented with good taste, do not alto- 
gether withdraw the hem of their tonal 
garment from that wider spread quality 
of appeal which, when its subject is sad, 
causes pathos to be spelled with a “b.” 
“T Wait For Thee” stands out, by reason 
of the strength and character of its 
melody-line, the imaginative welding of 
textual and musical ideas, its- sense for 
climax, against August Kleinecke’s most 
taking “Then I’ll Know” (high and 
medium voice), “as sung by Fritzi 
Scheff”; and Charles Huerter’s graceful 
two-page “So Went My Dream,” also for 
the ranges just mentioned. Yet these 
songs, as well as Frank H. Grey’s latest, 
“You,” a simple, direct melody, with just 
those nice accompanimental touches 
calculated to win the wider ear (high and 
medium voice), will perhaps count their 
admirers as Saul did the victims of his 
sword. 

A song apart from this comparison is 
Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “Song of the 
Shepherd Boy,” from his “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” It is a little pastoral melody, 
a Pan-pipe song of innocent and un- 
affected charm, and easy singability, for 
high voice. a 

co * 


A Title “Marche Gauloise,” by 
Harking Back I. Barton (Harold 
to Caesar’s Flammer, Inc.) is a 
Time good, rousing march for 
organ, dedicated to 
Pietro A. Yon. It harks back, titularly 
at any rate, to the time of Caesar. But 
whether the Gauls may have or have 
not marched to a similar march is of 
comparatively small importance, since 
it is a good march to hear and to play. 
* * * 


Sentiment, 
the Senti- 
mental and 
the Shepherd 
Pipe in Song 


Fay Foster Fay Foster, in “The 
Writes an Land of Chance” (J. 
Operetta Fischer & Bro.), has 


written a most engaging 
two-act operetta for women’s voices to a 
text by Alice Monroe Foster. The sub- 
ject is a happy one—the adventures of 
a young girl in “The Land of Chance” 
—and has been developed with the inno- 
cent humor (there is, incidentally, a 
Vegetable Ballet of Lettuce, Onions, 
Potatoes and Tomatoes) which pleases 
the American jeune fille. The music, 
choruses, melodramas, solo songs and 
concerted numbers are written in the 
composer’s usual spontaneous’ and 
brightly inventive style, and conceived in 
the very spirit of its text. All in all, 
the enjoyable little score has every rea- 
son to look forward to appreciation on 
the part of its intended users—girl’s 
schools and academies, women’s choral 
and dramatic societies, etec.—in view of 
both its music and book. 

* * ak 
A Song of “Motherhood,” by Ward- 
Motherhood Stephens (Huntzinger & 
Dilworth, Inc.), is an 
easy, singable melody whose text, by 
Gordon Johnstone, represents a _ very 
graceful and appealing poetic treatment 


of a like idea, which once made a song 
of Dudley Buck’s very popular—‘ Where 
Do You Come From, Baby Dear?” It is 
published for high and low voice. 

* * * 


Three New Anna Priscilla Risher, in 


Violin Pieces her “Message of the 
Rose,” “The Question” 
and “Morning Song” (Arthur P. 


Schmidt Co.), has written three violin 
pieces which should engage the attention 
of young players. They are not at all 
difficult, but “sound,” and are provided 
with accompaniments which tend to show 
forth the student’s string work to ad- 
vantage. F. | 


. + . 


* * * 


Miss Kinscella In Schirmer’s “Scholastic 


on Piano Series” we find a volume 
Technic—A of great worth by Hazel 
Splendid Gertrude Kinscella_ of 
Volume! Lincoln, Neb. As musi- 


cian and also as one of 
the most valued correspondents and con- 
tributors to this journal, Miss Kinscella 
has won a reputation. 

Her volume is according to her own 
preface “offered to teachers and students 
with the hope that the material con- 
tained in it will prove as helpful to them 
as it has to the writer in her own work.” 
There are finger-exercises, scale studies 
of all kinds, arpeggios, embellishments, 
octave studies, these comprising Part I. 
The text is set down between the musical 
examples and deals with all sorts of sug- 
gestions as to how the studies are to be 
practised. ’ 

In Part II we find musical examples, 
taken from the standard piano reper- 
toire. The composers represented include 
Weber, Chopin, Beethoven, Liszt, Raff, 
Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn. The analytical manner in which 
these excerpts are presented is worthy 
of the highest praise. Miss Kinscella has 
put to her credit a work of lasting value. 
Pianists and teachers should make it 
their concern to examine her volume 
immediately. Those who are discerning 
will then quickly add it to their regular 
library. 


* * 
A Lullaby From her opera to a 
from an libretto by Lillie Fuller 


Indian Opera Merriam entitled “Osseo” 
by Mrs. Greene Edith Noyes-Greene of 

Boston has published the 
lullaby entitled “Sleep, Little Wood Dove, 
Sleep” (Charles W. Homeyer & Co.). 
The song is for a medium voice and is a 
charming lyrical piece. An edition for 
piano solo dedicated to George Copeland, 
who has played it in his recitals, is also 
published. 


* * oK 
Mr. Ferrari Somewhat along the lines 
Uses Bach as_ that Monsieur Charles 
an Accom- Gounod pursued in writ- 
paniment ing his sweet “Ave 


Maria” melody over the 
first Prelude of Bach’s “Well Tempered 
Clavichord” has Gustave Ferrari pro- 
ceeded in writing his Aria (G. Schirmer) 
for violin. Mr. Ferrari has taken Bach’s 
C Minor Prelude and, employing it is an 
accompaniment, has let his fantasy 
bring to him a melody for violin that is 
truly beautiful. In character and dig- 
nity it is worthy of the master accom- 
paniment that the use of Bach’s prelude 
has given it. 

And what is more, it is very effective 
violinistically and gives the solo per- 
former a big opportunity to sing the 
melody which Mr. Ferrari has created. 
The violin part is not easy to play, but 
in the hands of a concert-violinist it will 
be most manageable. It is carefully 
fingered and phrased. 

* * 


Mr. Yon’s Pietro A. Yon, following 
Concerto the success of his Con- 
Gregoriano certo “Gregoriano” (J. 
in Solo Form Fischer & Bro) has 


made a version of the 
work for organ solo, so that it may be 
played in recitals by concert: organists 
everywhere. The work is an imposing 
one, as described in this journal some 
months ago at the time of its publication 
in its original form. As Mr. Yon has 
recast it for organ solo it is equally ef- 
fective. 

cd * co 


Mr. Thibaud One of the finest of 


Transcribes Enrique Granados’s 
a Granados Spanish dances has come 
Dance into the hands of the fa- 


mous French violinist, 
Jacques Thibaud, who has made it into 
a concert-piece for violin. It bears the 
title “Danse Espagnole” (Carl Fischer). 
In his transferring of the piece from 


piano to violin Mr. Thibaud has n 
much use of pizzicato, both right 
left hand. He has done his task \ 
tremendous skill and taste, and add 
brilliant piece to the violin virtuc 
repertoire. ; 

x * 
A Shakespeare Nothing by James 
Part Song by Dunn that we have s 


Mr. Dunn in a long time seem 
us so successful as 
setting of the famous Shakesp. 


verses “It Was a Lover and His L: 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) as a part-song 
three-part women’s voices with piano 
companiment. It is of course, not 
actly a new thing for a compose: 
make a setting of “It Was a Lover 
His Lass.” There are many fine | 
for solo voice, for choruses of all ki 
too. But this one of Mr. Dunn’s ra 
with the best of them that we k 
and is a natural and spontaneous 
ting, with a great deal of the feelin 
England of the Shakespeare time, 
in its melody and in its harmoniza: 

Mr. Dunn has treated it simply 
diatonic way and he is right in d 
so. Even to-day Shakespeare is 
set so. Mr. Dunn did_ somethin, 
prove that a few years ago, whe: 
composed “Under the Greenwood T 
as a song, which won our high p) 
at the time and remains to-day for 
superb setting of those verses. His 
Was a Lover and His Lass” ought to i 
sung everywhere by women’s choruses 
Its effect is striking and it is ful! of 
brightness and cheer. It is dedicated 
to the St. Cecilia Club of New \ 
and its conductor, Victor Harris, which 
organization performed it at its concert 
on March 15, 1921, with distinct 
cess. 


* * 
Organists, In its March issue The 
Your American Organ Month- 
Attention! ly (Boston Music 


} 
publishes a Prelude in A 
Flat by Walter C. Gale and two more 
movements, an elaborate Arabesca and 
a brief, but charming “Sicilian Love 
Song” from Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone’s 
“Sicilian Suite.” All three pieces a1 
worthy, the Mauro-Cottone examples »¢- 
ing decidedly for concert use. 

In the issue we find a splendid article 
by E. Harold Geer, entitled “The | 
sequence of Equal Temperament” and 
one by that inimitable writer of spark- 
ling prose, Harvey B. Gaul, entitled 
“Enter the American Organ Composer.” 
The section of the magazine devoted to 
printing important organ programs 12s 
in this issue the six recital programs 
given by John Cushing at Calvary Fpis- 
copal Church, New York, this year dur- 
ing Lent, six programs that are most 
comprehensive and include as widely 
diverging compositions as a Corelli 
Preludio, Leo Sowerby’s “Carillon,” the 
“Liebestod” from Wagner’s “Tristan,” 
Sinding’s “Friihlingsrauschen” and 2! 
Erik Satie “Air du Grand Prieur.’ As is 
his custom he played no less than five 
of the larger works of the Dane (‘to 
Malling on his programs of March 10 
and 22. 


* * * 


Mary Helen 
Brown Re- 
appears with 


It is some time since We 
have had the pleasure © 
seeing new music 


Two Fine Mary Helen Brow! 

Songs Two songs from her pe 
come to us, “Sunset, 

and “Thou Hast My Heart” 


Schirmer), the first of which we | 
sider the best song Miss Brown has ¢ 
to date. In “Sunset” she has 
the path of what we would like to « 
melodic impressionism and in an 4" 
dante tranquillo, G. Major, 4/2 time, °° 
set down an exquisite mood painting ° 
“the lovely day drawing to a Se 
Here she is at her best; for her git! °° 
always that of the contemplativ: 
and her songs that we like bes’ 
those in which she follows this 
The song is for a low or medium v¢ 
and will make a recital number fo! 
traltos who wish to paint for their «" 
diences a genuine sunset pictur 
word and tone. es 
“Thou Hast My Heart” is far 
individual than “Sunset,” but throve 
its quickly moving and impassioned °~ 
max it will make a more swift appe’: ” 
the rank and file of singers. It ' * 
love-song, as its title implies, 
good one; thougth compared wit! 
set” it is just one of Miss Brow'* 
songs, whereas “Sunset” is one of )* 
Brown’s best songs, if not her 
“Thou Hast My Heart” is issue: 
high or medium voice. The poems 
both songs are by Harmon Brewe’, “, 
in reality is Mary Helen Brown hers": 
her modesty in setting her own )0°? 
to music makes her use a non dé 
as poet. 3 
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ALTHOUSE CONQUERS AS DETROIT SOLOIST 


enor Hailed as Gabrilowitsch 
Aid—Symphony Quartet 
in Fine Concert 

DETROIT, MicH., April 15. — The 
thirteenth pair of subscription concerts 
of the Detroit Symphony on April 8 and 

brought one of the most satisfying 
soloists in the series, Paul Althouse, the 
tenor. Though laboring under the hard- 
ship of tonsilitis, Mr. Althouse delivered 
two arias, “Ah! fuyez, douce image” 
from “Manon” and “Celeste Aida” from 
“Aida,” with intensely dramatic fervor. 
The Metropolitan tenor’s performance 
was convincing and colorful, and his 
voice rose to glorious heights. He was 
recalled innumerable times and scored one 
of the most pronounced successes of the 
year. Ossip Gabrilowitsch presented the 
fourth Symphony of Beethoven, the sec- 
ond movement being unforgettably lovely 
and the fourth made especially enjoyable 
by the excellent playing of Rufus Mont 
Arey, first clarinetist. The Chadwick 
Overture, “Melpomene,” opened the pro- 
gram, and Brahms’s rollicking ‘“Aca- 
demic Festival” brought it to a spirited 
( lose. 

The audience that gathered at Temple 
Beth-El to hear the Detroit Symphony 
String Quartet on April 11 was the larg- 
est of the current chamber music series 
and must have gratified Clara E. Dyer 
and her co-workers who have made these 
concerts possible. Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Gaston Brohan, bass violist of the 
orchestra, assisted on the program, the 
first number being the “Forellen’” Quin- 
tet of Schubert. The excellent ensemble 
made this melodious work a genuine de- 
light. In the Mozart composition which 
followed, the Quartet gave one of the best 
performances of its career. The dramatic 
moments of the evening came in the 
Schumann Quintet, portrayed with vivid 
effect. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave one of 
the most finished performances ever 
heard in this city. The sincere applause 
was a tribute to this many-sided musi- 
cian and his associates. 

Every seat in Orchestra Hall was 


’ 


occupied on April 12 at the annual spring 
concert of the Orpheus Club. As is its 
custom, the club opened the evening with 
the Dutch Hymn of Thanksgiving, fol- 
lowing it with an unhackneyed program 
such as Charles Frederic Morse, the con- 
ductor, never fails to provide. The 
opening number was Percy Rector Ste- 
phens’s “Ode to the Spirit of Music,” 
after which came one of the best groups 
of the occasion. ‘“Hodie Christus Natus 
Est” by Nanini displayed the chorus’s 
precision and perfect balance, though the 
di Lasso “Echo Song” exceeded it in 
popular enthusiasm and was repeated. 
Four Hungarian songs, effectively ar- 
ranged by Homer B. Hatch, proved a 
diverting novelty. The Harling cantata, 
“Before the Dawn,” enlisted the services 
of Daisy Jean, a young ’cellist, new to 
Detroit, and Orville Griffiths, a tenor of 
the Orpheus Club. The cantata was 


performed with the utmost skill. Miss 
Jean contributed a concerto and a group 
of short solos and was well received. 
Her tone was of an ingratiating quality 
and was displayed to particular advan- 
tage in the 3ruch «6“‘Kol = Nidrei.” 
Gabrielle Radoux accompanied Miss Jean 
and Harriet Ingersoll and E. Hamilton 
Collins served in like capacity for the 
Club. 

Ciccolini, a tenor, formerly with the 
Chicago opera forces, is filling an en- 
gagement at the Temple Theater this 
week-end, duplicating his success there 
last season. 

Abram Ray Taylor, A. G. O., formerly 
organist at Temple Beth-El, has been 
secured as organist for the special musi- 
cal services which are being held each 
Sunday evening at Christ Church. 

Dr. Hamilton C. MacDougal, of Welles- 
ley College, gave an organ recital in the 
First Congregational Church on April 
11 under the auspices of the Wellesley 
Club. K. McD. 





TEN-YEAR-OLD PIANIST 


Little Jerome Rappaport Gives Evidence 
of Artistic Advance After 
Eleven Months’ Absence 


After a year’s absence little Jerome 
Rappaport, who gave two recitals in 
New York last winter, reappeared at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, April 
16, and gave proof of the fact that he has 
profited by diligent study during the 
eleven months that have passed since his 
last recital in New York. The little fel- 
low will be ten years old next month. 

Last week he offered as his principal 
pieces Bach’s C Minor Fantasy, the first 
two movements of Mozart’s A Major So- 
nata, the Scarlatti Sonata in the same 
key and four Bach Inventions—C Major, 
D Minor, E Major and A Minor. Be- 
tween these he played such things as a 
Scarlatti Toccata, Chopin’s G Minor Noc- 
turne, MacDowell’s “Shadow Dance,” 
Schubert’s F Minor Moment Musical, 
Debussy’s “Dance of the Doll,” the E 
Minor Pastorale of Scarlatti and Men- 
delssohn’s “Consolation” and Spinning 
Song. 

The little fellow played with a facility 








“The introductory theme is quite Puccini-like 
in its color, and the piano and orchestra parts 
are both highly effective. Miss Zucca knows 
how to write for the keyboard, and this gift 
has stood her in good stead while writing this 
concerto.”’—The Musician. 





An ideal work for advanced piano pupils, 
recitals or commencement programs 


MANA-ZUCCA’S 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO 
Edition for Two Pianos, 2.50 Net 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 26 West Street, BOSTON 











‘*‘More than anything else, perhaps, it is grace- 
ful, and together with that quality possesses 
to the full that gift of natural melodic inven- 
tion which distinguishes its composer's songs 
and lesser pianoforte compositions,’’—Musical 
America. 
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REAPPEARS IN RECITAL 


that is exceptional, a musical apprecia- 
tion that one finds it difficult to compre- 
hend in a lad of ten years. Only the 
Chopin Nocturne seemed out of his 
range, and that, of course, one under- 
stands, for the very essence of that Noc- 
turne is romance, which hardly makes 
its appearance in anyone’s life before 
the age of ten! Master Rappaport was 
given many recalls and at the program’s 
close he came out and played several 
encores for his admirers. The boy has 
unusual qualities, the progress of which 
must not be interfered with by placing 
on him the burden of frequent public 
performances. His talent is a precious 
one and must be guarded. 


ESTHER DALE HEARD IN 
CAPITAL RECITAL PROGRAM 


Mezzo-Soprano Gives Fine Interpreta- 
tions of Spanish Folk-Songs and 
Bloch Number 


Esther Dale, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall on 
Friday evening, April 15. The singer 
used a pleasing voice, large in volume 
and well placed. A German group was 
sung with intrepidity and a capital dic- 
tion. Catalonian folk songs, in arrange- 
ments by Schindler, proved interesting. 
Ernest Bloch’s “By the Waters of Baby- 
lon” towered_above the rest of the pro- 
gram, as a song of lament, abounding 
in dissonances. The singer demonstrated 
commendable adherence to a text height- 
ened by a most exacting accompani- 
ment. 

Other groups’ included Schubert’s 
“Fisherman’s Happiness,” “March Vio- 
lets” of Schumann, and “Lament,” “The 
Smith,” and Serenade of Brahms;, and, 
in French, Debussy’s “Nuit d’Etoiles,” 
“Le Papillon” by Fourdrain, done with 
welcome clarity of the middle tones; 
Fauré’s setting of Verlaine’s “Clair de 
Lune,” and Lalo’s “Marine,” to which 
was added a folk song, “La Petite Ane,” 
arranged by Schindler. An _ English 
group closed the program, and included 
“My Bird Is Long in Homing” by Sibe- 
lius, “Vainka’s Song” by Stutzman, the 
cadenzas of which were taken with sure- 
ness; and Bainbridge Crist’s “The Dark 
King’s Daughter.” Branscombe’s setting 
of Browning’s “I Send My Heart Up 
to Thee” was sung with artistic sim- 
plicity. John Doane accompanied with 
skill. 


Washington Music Publishers Held for 
Alleged Mail Frauds 


WASHINGTON, April 20.—Three men 
and one woman, alleged central figures 
in a nation-wide mail fraud scheme, 
have been arrested here and in Los An- 
geles, Cal., on bench warrants, following 
indictments by the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, charging fraudulent use 
of the mails. A. E. Hitchcock and 
Frank H. Hitchcock, of this city, and 
Horace Hitchcock and his wife, Amy, of 
Los Angeles, have been arrested on 
charges that through the formation of 
a series of companies they solicited 
“song-poems” and songs for publication, 
charging the person submitting them a 
sum of money for their work. However, 
it is said, the submitters heard no more 
from the companies. s. 2; 





SEASON OF MUSIC LEAGUE 
Concert by Children’s Choruses to End 
Winter Activities 
With a gala concert of the Children’s 
District Choruses on May 11, the Music 
League of the People’s Institute will end 
its winter season, and will then turn its 

attention to the Stadium concerts. 

The children’s choruses have been or- 
ganized by Tali Esen Morgan, and after 
a year of existence, have nine branches 
with 1400 enrolled. The concert will 
bring together all the children in en- 
semble numbers. 

Besides the children’s choruses, the 
Music League this season has broadened 
its activities in other directions. Es- 
pecial efforts have been made to dis- 
cover the needs and gifts of individual 
neighborhoods. Under the direction of 
Lillian Rosenthal, and in co-operation 
with the various settlements, many new 
musical activities have been begun. A 
boys’ band, a balalaika orchestra, a new 
music library, a musical forum and many 
other activities have been inaugurated. 

Concerts have been given on Sunday 
evenings at Cooper Union in which the 
finest of New York organizations and 
artists have co-operated. The League 
has also continued to give concerts in 
public buildings. 


Young Artists Give Joint Recital in 
Chicago 

CHICAGO, April 15.—Doris Doe, con- 
tralto, and Paul Mallory, tenor, appeared 
in joint recital at Fine Arts recital hall 
last night, being the third event of the 
present  season’s Young American 
Artists’ series. Each displayed a good 
voice, and each has acquired consider- 
able skill in the art of song interpreta- 
tion, particularly in details of phrasing, 
emphasis and enunciation. They began 
with the duet between Azucena and 
Manrico in the fourth act of “Il Trova- 
tore,” which was well received, from 
that point each appearing in separate 
groups of individual songs. They had a 
large and cordial audience. E.C. M. 


Kronold Aids Canadian Club 

ST. THOMAS, ONT., April 15.—Appear- 
ing with Mildred Dilling, harpist, as as- 
sisting artist with the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, Hans Kronold, ’cellist, set himself 
a high standard with his opening num- 
ber, Bargiel’s Adagio, and maintained it 
successfully to the end of his offering. 
His own Romanze was _ particularly 
warmly welcomed. The audience mani- 
fested its appreciation of his perform- 
ances with hearty applause. 
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ANNOUNCE PRIZE CONTEST 


Male Chorus of Swift & Company Will 
Give $100 for Setting of Poem 


Cuicaco, April 10.—A competition 
which should interest many composers 
has just been announced by the Male 
Chorus of Swift & Company. 

The sum of $100 will be given for the 
best musical setting for the poem, “The 
Four Winds,” by Chas. H. Luders. Con- 
ditions of the competition follow: 

1. The composer must be a resident 
of the United States of America. 2. The 
setting must be for chorus of men’s voices 
with piano accompaniment. 3. The com- 
position must be kept within a reasonable 
vocal compass. Parts may be doubled 
at pleasure. 4. Each composition must 
bear a fictitious name and the composer 
must enclose with his composition a 
sealed envelope bearing upon the outside 
the fictitious name, and having inside 
his real name and address. Loose 
stamps should be enclosed for the return 
of manuscript. 5. Each composition 
must be sent to the director of the 
chorus, D. A. Clippinger, 617-18 Kimball 
Building, Chicago, and must be in his 
hands on or before July 1, 1921. The 
award will be made Aug. 1, 1921. 

The composition receiving the prize 
becomes the property of the Swift & 
Company Male Chorus. All others will 
be returned to their authors within 
thirty days. The prize-winning work 
will be presented by the Swift & Com- 
pany Male Chorus during the season of 
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1921-1922. The award will be made by 
a jury composed of Leo Sowerby, Allen 
Spencer and D. A. Clippinger. No mem- 
ber of the jury shall enter the competi- 
tion. 


Toledo Symphony in Fifth Concert 


ToLepo, OnI0, April 14.—The fifth 
concert of the Toledo Symphony took 
place last evening in Scott Auditorium 
with Lewis H. Clement conducting. 
Their chief offering was the ‘“Rosa- 
mond” Overture, Op. 26, by Schubert, 
and two movements of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony The orchestra was 
assisted by Clarence R. Ball, tenor, who 
sang the “Prize Song” from ‘“Meister- 
singer,” and also by Mrs. F. M. Fuller, 
soprano; Mrs. C. K. Chapman, contralto; 
Frederick E. Mills, tenor, and William 
A. Zapfe, bass, who with Mr. Ball sang 
the quintet from the same opera. All 
the singers did excellent work. The or- 
chestra has shown constant improvement 
throughout the season. J. H. Bi. 





Ganz, Graveure and Spalding to Appear 
in Benefit Concert 


A gala concert is scheduled to be given 
at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, 
April 29, when Louis Graveure, Albert 
Spalding and Rudolph Ganz will appear 
in a program, the proceeds of the concert 
to be for the benefit of the Boys’ Club 
Federation. Messrs. Ganz and Spalding 
will be heard in solo numbers and will 
join forces in the César Franck Sonata, 
while Mr. Graveure will sing several 
groups of songs in French and English. 
A number of American works will be 
heard, among them compositions by 
Messrs. Spalding and Ganz, Ethel Legin- 
ska and Richard Hammond. 





David Bispham Sings with Musical Clubs 
of His Alma Mater 


On the evening of April 8, in the ball- 
room of the Plaza Hotel, David Bispham, 
baritone, contributed a group of songs 
at the concert given by the Combined 
Musical Clubs of Haverford College, 
which was sponsored by the New York 
Alumni Association. Mr. Bispham was 
a member of the class of 1876 at Haver- 
a Harry M. Gilbert was accompan- 
ist. 





Fleming Sisters Appear in Many Cities 


The Fleming Sisters Trio, an organi- 
zation composed of Marie Fleming, pian- 
ist; Ethel Fleming, violinist, and Flor- 
ence Fleming, ’cellist, have recently left 
for a spring tour which will cover a 
period of four weeks. They appeared 
with success in Charlestown, W. Va., 
March 28; later giving concerts in many 


Ohio cities. Other concerts on their list 
were in Covington, Ky., April 8; Chat- 
tarooga, Tenn., April 11; Pulaski, Tenn., 
April 12; Tuscaloosa, Ala., April 14, and 
Aliceville, Ala., April 15. Future book- 
ings are for Columbus, Ga., April 18; 
Cordele, Ga., April 19; Orangeburg, S. 
C., April 21, and Cliffside, N. C., 
April 22. 


Chicago Choir Makes Worthy Début 


Cuicaco, April 13.—The St. Philip 
Neri Choir, organized about six months 
ago, gave its first concert at Orchestra 





letter Series No. 3 





Dear Mr. Anderson, 


Hall last night. The new conduct 
Horace G. Anderson, would seem to 
in a fair way of continuing Fat} 
Finn’s traditions. The choir sang w 
a clear tone of crystalline sweetn: 
and at the will of the director produ 
a firm, solid volume or reduced it to ¢ 
merest whisper. The program was 
two parts, the first of sacred, the seco 
of secular music. Among the soloj 
were Billy Hallisey, John Hardin Lay 
Aurilio Baggiore and Frank M. Dunfo 
The choir numbers about sixty boys « 
men. E. C. M 


Springfield, Mass., 
March 30, 1921. 


In our production of ‘“‘Caractacus’ at the last Music 
Festival I am pleased to say that NORMAN JOLLIF in the 


title role gave a notable performance. 





Yours respectfully, 


John J. Bishop, 
Mus. Dir. 








Excl. dir. Walter Anderson—62 W. 45—New York 
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Available after October 





Aeolian Hall, New York 





‘‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
can sing combined in one.’’—Olin Downes i: 


Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 


Concerts; Recitals; Oratorio 


ADDRESS: 
56 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone Col. 8017 




















Exclusive Management: 
Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall 
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WHAT THE NEW YORK CRITICS SAID OF 


FRIEDA KLINK 


as Soloist in the 


“DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 


AT NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY’S MUSIC FESTIVAL 


‘Miss Klink was a picturesque, full-throated Angel.’’—New 


York Evening Mail, April 2, 1921. 


“Miss Frieda Klink, contralto, as the Angel showed excellent 


quality of voice and sang her music in admirable style.’-—Richar¢ 


Aldrich, New York Times, April 2, 1921. 


“Frieda Klink, contralto, whose agreeable voice and style made 


a favorable impression at her first appearance here recently, was 
effective in the music assigned to the Angel.’°-—New York Tribune, 


April 2, 1921. 


‘Miss Frieda Klink employed her beautifully controlled com 


tralto voice, especially in the upper registers, in_a very pleasing 
manner.’’—Maurice Halperson, New York Staats-Zeitung, Apri! - 


1921. 
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CHECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
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Availa ble for Concerts 
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“Faust” Finely Sung in Philadelphia 





\Vletropolitan Forces Stir Hearers 





Carlton Cooley Soloist with 


Stokowski’s Orchestré 


HILADELPHIA, April 18. — Im- 
measurably the finest performance of 


”? 


Faust” given in this city for several 
easons brought forward Florence 
‘aston, Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe 
anise and Leon Rothier in leading 
roles in the Academy of Music Tuesday 
evening. Mr. Martinelli sings the title 


part with eloquence and ease. It is diffi- 
cult to praise temperately the Marguerite 
of Florence Easton. Vocally and in its 
thoughtful, restrained acting this is an 
enchanting portrait worthy of recog- 
nition beside all the other illustrious 
incumbents of this character. Danise 
as Velentin confirmed the admirable im- 
pression registered by him earlier in the 
season in “André Chénier,” and Rothier 
was an expert, assured and convincing 
Vephistopheles. Louis Bérat was authori- 
tative as ever as Martha and Mary 


Ellis, a sweet-voiced Siebel. Albert 
Wolff conducted ably. 

A favorable impression was scored by 
Carlton Cooley, violinist, at the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concerts Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night in the Academy. 
In the familiar Wieniawski Concerto 
Mr. Cooley disclosed an eloquent, sure 
tone, a polished technique, a feeling for 
imaginative values and an_ unem- 
barrassed, unaffected platform manner. 
His emphatic success amply justified the 
judgment of the jury which honored him 
with the Stokowski medal last year. Mr. 
Cooley’s admirable training and develop- 
ment as an artist is due to Frederick 
Hahn of. the Zeckwer-Hahn Musical 
Academy of this city. 

The program at last week’s concerts 
included the Franck Symphony, given 
with full realization of its rich subjec- 
tive appeal, and the “Marche Slave,” 
which was given a thrilling performance. 











Mavic in NewYork 
FitmM Theater’ 


N addition to Percy Grainger’s stirring 

performance of Tchaikovsky’s B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto at the Capitol 
Theater last week, the program included 
excerpts from Goldmark’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” played by the orchestra, aug- 
mented to eighty pieces, under the direc- 


tion of Erno Rapee; the Capitol ensemble 
of fifty voices under William Axt, and 
the entire ballet corps. Solo parts were 
taken by Erik Nye, Elizabeth Ayrea, 
Miss Gambarelli, Alexander Oumansky, 
Talia Zanou, Doris Niles and Leon 
Leonidow. Another interesting feature 
of the program was the singing of the 


VITTORIO 


TREVISAN 


Basso, Chicago Opera Ass’n 
VOICE PLACING — ACTING 
Pupils Prepared for the Opera 
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SOPRANO 
Concerts — Recitals — Festivals 


Available Season—192Zi-22 
Address: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


FRANCESCO 
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PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
Season with LETRAZZINI 


Season with 
co Musical America, 501 5th Avenue, New York 
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Management: Daniel Mayer, Aeolian Hall, New York 




















MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Avallable for 

Recitals—Receptions 
Personal Address: 40 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 


Phone Riverside 283 








ESTHER 


CUTCHIN 


ah AMERICAN PIANIST 
Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
uke her,” 


—Charles D. Isaacsen in the N. Y. Globe. 
Knabe Ampico Records 
Address, c/o Musical America 


“Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” by a 

singer lately arrived from Budapest, 

who made her first appearance in Amer- 

ica. There was also a potpourri of Irish 

melodies, sung in characteristic fashion. 
— -- = 


Music reflecting the spirit of early 
England made up the program offered 
at the Rivoli, to harmonize with the his- 
torical photodrama of the lives of Anne 
Boleyn and Henry VIII. The prologue, 
which enlisted the services of a male 
chorus of twenty-four woices and Charles 
North, baritone, introduced “The Hunt 
is Up,” written by Gray, a favorite of 
Henry VIII, and other songs of the 
period. The orchestra, augmented by 
several old instruments seldom heard 
in this country, was under the direction 
of Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Lit- 
tau, and played a score compiled from 
the works of Lully, Scarlatti, Couperin, 
Mattheson, Purcell, Corelli, Vivaldi, 
Gretry, Rameau, Handel and _ Bach. 
There was also a song ascribed to Anne 
Boleyn when she was in the Tower 
awaiting execution, “O Death, Rock Me 
to Sleep,” and an organ solo by Firmin 
Swinnen. 

*x * x 

Music Week witnessed also the fifth 
anniversary of the Rialto Theater, when 
a program of more than ordinary inter- 
est was presented. One of the impor- 
tant features was the reproduction on 
the Ampico of Rachmaninoff’s playing 
of his C Sharp Minor Prelude, with or- 
chestral accompaniment under the direc- 
tion of Hugo Riesenfeld and Lion Van- 
derheim. An interesting screen bit was 
that showing the composer making the 
record. Liszt’s Sixth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody was used as the overture. Mr. 
Riesenfeld, who has been at the conduc- 
tor’s desk ever since the theater opened, 
was shown on the screen wielding the 


baton; and Bela Nyary, czmbalom, 
Sascha Fidelman, concertmaster; B. 
Argentieri, flautist; E. DeToma, clari- 


netis:, and E. Corrado, bassoon player, 
appezred in turn on the screen as they 
played their solos. The Prologue to 
“Pagliacci’ was sung by Edoardo Albano 
and John Priest was heard in an organ 
number. 

* x * 

The overture at the Strand Theater 
was Von Suppé’s “Pique Dame,” played 
by the orchestra under the direction of 
Carl Edouarde and Francis Sutherland. 
Numbers by the male quartet and organ 
solos were other features of the program. 


JAROSLAV 


GONS 


Concerts—Recitlas 





“STUDIO: 


931K IMBALL HALL 


Chicago. Tel. 
1522 Wabash 


Three years with D. 
Popper. 3 years solo 
*cello of the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra. 





BALTIMORE VISITED BY HALF A DOZEN NOTABLES 





D’Alvarez, Tarasova, Mirovitch, Harris, 
Denton and Diaz Give Programs 
In Monumental City 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 16.—Margue- 
rite D’Alvarez, contralto, closed the series 
of Friday afternoon recitals at the Pea- 
body Conservatory yesterday with a pro- 
gram delivered with fine art. The voice 
in its power and strange shadings of 
dramatic intensity lent itself well to a 
group of French compositions and to 
various folk-songs. May Fine was the 
accompanist. 

The William A. Albaugh Concert Bu- 
reau gave a benefit concert at the Lyric 
on Thursday evening, April 14, for the 
International Alliance, at which a fair- 
sized audience heard with delight the 
début here by the Russian singer, Nina 
Tarasova, and also for the first time, 
the playing of Alfred Mirovitch, pianist. 
The audience received her with much 
enthusiasm. In the piano contributions 
of Mr. Mirovitch, there was abundant 
evidence of serious style and fine digital 
equipment. Lazar S. Weiner was ac- 
companist for Mme. Tarasova. 

The Paulist Choristers, under direction 
of Father Finn, were heard at the Lyric, 


April 18, by a very small audience. The 
program was creditably given and de- 
served a better public support. Anne 
Wolcott and Stanley Van Wart were the 
accompanists. 

The début recital of Doris Fielding 
Reid, a Baltimore pianist, who has 
studied abroad, took place at the Little 
Lyric on Tuesday afternoon, April 12, 
with George Harris, tenor, as the assist- 
ing artist. Howard R. Thatcher sup- 
plied accompaniments for Mr. Harris. 

Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan tenor, with 
Oliver Denton, pianist, and Howard R. 
Thatcher, accompanist, gave an attrac- 
tive concert at Stieff Hall, April 12. This 
was one of the series of public recitals 
in the Stieff Artist Course and aroused 
much interest. Mr. Diaz was in excellent 
voice and made his art apparent to the 
large audience. Oliver Denton proved 
again that his pianistic ability is of a 
very high order. Mr. Thatcher’s accom- 
paniments were musicianly. 

The spring season of opera by the San 
Carlo company, on May 2, 3 and 4, which 
is being presented through the energy of 
the Albaugh Concert Bureau, is antici- 
pated with much pleasure. “Tosca,” 
“Thais,” “Faust” and “La Forza del 
Destino” are announced for production. 

GC. BB. 





Florence Folds Aided by Mr. Renk ‘in 


Chicago Recital 


CuicaGgo, April 16.—A good-sized and 
warmly appreciative audience greeted 
Florence Folds, soprano, in her song 
recital at Kimball Hall last night. 
With a program of works that covered 
many schools and periods of composition, 
she displayed a good natural voice and 
considerable effort in its development. 
She has a pleasing manner and a good 
enunciation. She was assisted by Fritz 
Renk, violinist, who is rapidly becoming 
one of the notable, as he is already one 
of the excellent artists of the city. Ap- 
pearing in two groups of short composi- 
tions, he played with a full bodied tone 
of fine quality, a technique that made 
light of any difficulties in his way, and 
a warm, far-seeing imagination. He won 
a well-deserved success. E. C. M. 





Al Fresco Opera for Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 14.—Oper-air grand 
opera will be presented in this city at 
the Zoological Park during the summer, 
beginning with “Aida” on June 26. The 
répertoire will include all the favorite 
grand operas, which will be sung by well- 
known soloists in collaboration with 
singers from the various schools of music 
in the city. Ralph Lyford, who is in 
charge of the opera classes at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, will be in charge 
of the venture. 


Hislop in Pittsburgh Recital 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 16.—Joseph 
Hislop, Scottish tenor, appeared in re- 
cital last Monday night under the aus- 
pices of the local branches of Clan Mac- 
Pherson and Clan Douglass, and there 
were many pipes and drums to do him 
homage, and many Scotch accents in the 
fair-sized audience that journeyed to 
Carnegie Hall. Mr. Hislop’s program 








the 





MOORE 


contained arias from his operatic rdéles, 
in which he was most pleasing, Scotch 
folk songs, sentimental English numbers, 
a Swedish encore, and an _ interesting 
“Ave Maria” by Percy Kahn. He sang 
with tonal quality and clear enunciation. 
The assisting artist was Oscar Nicastro, 
cellist, who showed himself an accom- 
plished performer. Alberto Sciarretti 
played piano accompaniments for both 
artists. R. E. W. 


Ross Davids Heard in Chester, N. Y. 


CHESTER, N. Y., April 17.—With a 
group of piano solos by Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Davis, the recital program given here 
by Ross David, tenor, with the assistance 
of Mrs. David, took on the attraction of 
variety. Three of the numbers in which 
Mr. David, with Mrs. David accompany- 
ing, most pleased his audience were three 
manuscript songs by Mrs. David, “In 
Absence,” “Honeysuckle” and “Revela- 
tion.” These were encored. A group of 
Negro Spirituals arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh and a final trinity of songs by 
Messager, Schumann and Rogers also oc- 
casioned a demand for extras. 








Gunster Sings in Elizabeth 


ELIZABETH, N. J., April 14.—An oper- 
atic air and songs by American compos- 
ers, among them some of the settings of 
Negro Spirituals which afford him so ex- 
cellent an opportunity for the display of 
his special gifts, were the offerings of 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, at his recital 
before a large audience at the Pattin 
Auditorium. Mr. Gunster had to give 
several extras. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Percy Hemus, 
baritone, of New York, was recently 
presented to the music pupils of Mrs. 
Clara Harper Steele at a recital held 
in Cable Hall, Mrs. Steele studied under 
Mr. Hemus. 


HAZEL 





SOPRANO 


*‘Hazel Moore has a flexible voice of con- 
siderable range and sufficient power. 
Her animated delivery won great favor with 
her hearers and she was applauded with en- 
thusiasm. 


"Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


. Hazel Moore, soprano, demonstrated 


a beautiful tone quality, in her interpretation 
of ‘Caro Nome,’ 
—The Berkshire County Eagle, 
Mass. 


the aria from ‘Rigoletto. 


Pittsfield, 


. Placing in evidence a soprano voice 


of remarkable sweetness, Miss Moore sang 
‘Caro Nome’ aria from ‘Rigoletto,’ 
then, as encore, 
Troy Record. 


Available Season 1921-1922 


and 


‘Mother Machree.’ "’"—The 
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TERRE HAUTE CHORUS 
Ladies’ Glee Club Makes Début with 
Much Promise—Galli-Curci 
Heard in Recital 
TERRE HAvuTE, INpD., April 16.—The 
recent début of the new Ladies’ Glee 
Club conducted by Gladys Jolley was 
made at the First Congregational 
Church, under the auspices of the 


Woman’s Department Club of which it 
is an offshoot. The glee club’s member- 
ship, about twenty-five, includes the best 
women singers of the city. The excel- 
lent work of the chorus, notwithstanding 
the limited number of rehearsals, gives 
promise that this youthful organization 
will be one of our most valuable musical 
assets. 

A large audience packed the Grand 
Opera House, to hear the recital by 
Amelita Galli-Curci, assisted by Manuel 
Berenguer, filautist, and Homer Samuels, 
accompanist, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Department Club. 

On April 6, Anne Hulman gave the 
last of her series of lectures on the De- 
velopment of Music which have been de- 


IN FIRST APPEARANCE 


livered monthly throughout the season 
under the auspices of the Music Section 
of the Woman’s Department Club. This 
was followed by the most attractive mu- 
sical program of the series, presented 
by Eugenia Hubbard and Velma Sul- 
lins, pianists; Elsa Silverstein, soprano; 
Gladys Jolley, mezzo-soprano; Margaret 
Kintz and L. Eva Alden, accompanists. 
Miss Hulman’s series has proved a splen- 
did success. 

Recent recitals preceding the Open 
Forum at the First Congregational 
Church have been given by Velma Sul- 
lins, Amelia Meyer and Mary Watson, 
pianists; Gladys Jolley, mezzo-soprano; 
Pearl Ellis, soprano; Edna Cogswell 
Otis, soprano; the Woman’s Glee Club, 
Gladys Jolley, director; solos by Mrs. 
Silverstein and Mrs. Lane Robertson; 
Mrs. W. E. Robinson and L. Eva Alden, 
accompanists. This series of free con- 
certs, directed by L. Eva Alden, which 
has continued throughout the season on 
each Sunday evening for a_ half-hour 
preceding a lecture by some prominent 
speaker, has drawn large audiences and 
has proved of real value. L. E. A. 





EASTON HEARS OWN ARTISTS 


Adele Luis Rankin, Earle D. Laros and 
Ernest Edwards Give Recitals 


Easton, Pa., April 11.—Easton has 
had an active week of recitals, and all 
of them by natives, past and present. 
Last Tuesday evening, Adele Luis 
Rankin, coloratura soprano, gave a re- 
cital of “Songs of Three Centuries” at 
the Library Auditorium. Her work in 
songs in costume was delightful, and she 
displayed unusual versatility. Her pro- 
gram also included arias from “Tra- 
viata” and “Lucia,” as well as songs by 
various composers. “A Spring Song” 
by Harold F. Waters, her accompanist, 
deserves special mention. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Earle D. 
Larus gave the last recital in his his- 
torical series at Pardee Hall of La- 
fayette College. His program was of 
modern music. Opening with Saint- 


s= 





Saéns he proceeded through Debussy, 
Grieg, Cadman, Albeniz, Grainger and 


Rachmaninoff. He was heartily ap- 
plauded by the large audience. On the 
following evening, Ernest Edwards, 


baritone soloist at the Methodist Church, 
gave a recital before a fair-sized audi- 
ence. He sang with vocal finish and 
good phrasing. BEL CANTO. 





Chicago Symphony Draws Capacity Au- 
dience at “Pops” 


CuHiIcaco, April 3.—The series of 
popular concerts by the Chicago Sym- 
phony now drawing near an end could 
not be better attended, since each is 
measured by the complete capacity of 
Orchestra Hall, and it would seem that 
the applause of the listeners grows more 
enthusiastic each time. And_ this 
though the programs, following their edu- 
cational tendency, are becoming steadily 


MUSICIAN S’ 


graver in character. There was special 
commendation recently for the Andante 
from the Bach Concerto for Two Violins, 
played by Harry Weisbach and Alexan- 
der Zukovsky, also for the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and Grainger’s 
“Mock Morris” and “Shepherd’s’ Hey.” 
In each of these cases there was either 
a repetition or an extra sae a a ae 
; 





Ernest Powell Plays Own Compositions 
in Marshall, Tex. 


MARSHALL, TEX., April 1.—Ernest 
Powell of the Ernest Powell School of 
Music recently gave a program of his 
compositions for the Monday Music 
Club. The program consisted of piano, 
vocal and poetic numbers. Readers 
were Elinor Inman, Julia Garrett and 
Opal Faulkner. The singers were Mrs. 
Hyman Fried, Mrs. Dare Westmoreland, 
Virginia Sedberry and James Bedell. 
Piano numbers were given by Mrs. W. T. 
Caven and Elise Sedberry. Mrs. Caven 
and Virginia Sedberry were accompan- 
ists. Mrs. Ernest Powell read a paper 
on “Peterborough: A Memory and an 
Inspiration.” Three MacDowell tone- 
poems were played by Mr. Powell. Every 
Monday Music Club has been very ac- 
tive this season. Besides its weekly pro- 
gram of study, it has given monthly 
open meeting programs at the City Hall 
auditorium, has had several programs 
by local composers, and is arranging to 
put on Aa music festival this month. 





Welsh Choir in Reading (Pa.) Concert 


READING, Pa., April 2.—A memorable 
concert was given on April 2 in the 
Rajah Theater by the Mountain Ash 
Welsh Choir of fourteen male voices 
with William Evans as pianist and T. 
G. Richards as_ director. The _ tone 
quality and the ensemble were admir- 
able and each member of the choir dis- 
tinguished himself as a soloist. It was 
a unique exhibition of the possibilities 
of male chorus work. W. Hz. 


DIRECTORY 


Howard University Glee Club Sings 
Hampton Institute 


HAMPTON, VA., April 2.— Mar 
Anderson and the Howard Univers 
Glee Club appeared here on April 2 
the fifth and last number of the conc 
series offered at the Hampton Nor 


and Industrial Institute under the di: 
tion of R. Nathaniel Dett. Miss And 
son’s first number, Tchaikovsky’s “Ad 
Foréts,” gave the artist ample opp 
tunity for display of an extended ra: 
and wide interpretative skill; and nu 
bers by Coleridge-Taylor, Chamina 
Lieurance, and a group of Dett Spi 
uals were admirably given. The G 
Club gave a well-balanced, artistic p. 
formance, singing numbers by Coon 
Cadman, Buck, Burleigh, and Proth 
with delicate shading and excellent to: 
coloring. C. F. J 


Mrs. F. A. Seiberling Speaks at F. M. 
Meeting in Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 5.—M 
F. A. Seiberling, president of the N 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, !a- 
week spoke at a luncheon at the Pat! 
Hotel, at which the presidents of 
music clubs in Chattanooga and many 
the leading musicians of the city w: 
present. Great efforts are being ma 
to organize the work in the public scho 
of Tennessee by means of a _ speci: 
organizer and a corps of capable assis: 
ants and teachers to see that the cit, 
and rural schools have the proper amoun! 
of musical instruction. Bm. L. S. 
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Hadley’s “Fire Prince” Presented  }y 
High School Studenis of East Orange 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., April 11.—Th 
East Orange High School Glee Clu), § 
assisted by the High School Orchestrs 
gave two performances of Henry H: 
ley’s “The Fire Prince” on April 8 and 
9 before sold-out houses. The perforn 
ances were exceptionally fine and 
flected great credit on the faculty me 
bers who had coached the singe: 
Clarence Wells, musical director of t 
school, conducted the performances 

P, G. 
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The American Institute of 
Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Backus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 
119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5839 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
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Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y- Phone Col, 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 165 East 64th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 
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Studio 834 New York 


Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 603-4 Carnegie Hall 


John Warren Erb 


CON DUCTOR—COACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 
Columbus 2297 


Address: 241 West 72d St., New York 


Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carnegie Hal! Circle 2424 








Tel. 
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Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English ond French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 





Caroline Beeson Fry 
Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 








Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Granberry Piano School 
For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 








Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: The uryeee, Apts., Los Angeles, 
a . 


LILLIAN MILLER 
FRANK Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 














Grace Hofheimer pianist 
20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 





BOSTON - MABS. 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Qoaching 





Frederick Johnson 
CONCERT: ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 





Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin: 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studies: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


Hugo Kortschak violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 


McCall Lanham B2ritone, 


Teacher of Singing 

Scudder School, New York. 

Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. OC. 

Private Studio: 2493 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘“‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 3115 




















Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repertoire 
313 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studlo: 50 West 67th St. Tel, 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 











Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading 
Pennsylvania 





The Sittig Trio violin, ‘Cello, Piano 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel. 2444 Murray Hill 








Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 





Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York oe 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—o- 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8638 Wadswort! 








Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
By appointment only. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
*Phone Plaza 8223 


The Wilder School of Music 
(Established 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 
Season Sept. 1 to July 15 








Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Bast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


Mary Louise Woelber 
Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemp¢e® 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianclos* m 





Adele Luis Rankin 


Lyric—Coloratura Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York *Phone Bryant 1274 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 





Henry Schroeder 


Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 30th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 BE. 87th St., New York 
*Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 





Zerffh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interfere™' 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Produ: 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
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San Franciscans Demonstrative 


When Garden Forces Open Season 


Directrix, Guest at Luncheon, Tells Aims—Mixed Reception for 


“Otello” 


with Marshall as His Moorship—‘‘Carmen” 


Fills 


Auditorium and Mary Garden and Muratore Lead Forces 


in Operatic Victory—A 


“Home-coming”’’ Ovation for 





Polaeceo—Matzenauer, Aided by Charles Carver, Gives 
Fine Recital 
April 16.—‘‘Now that daring that San Francisco has seen. 


we have succeeded after rather a 
ong time in eliminating foreigners from 
the administrative and executive depart- 
nents of the Chicago Grand Opera As- 
sociation, it is the intention to make this 
an exclusively American institution 
throughout, except behind the scenes. 
There we must have the foreigners be- 

‘ause the best voices and the best music 
ire foriegn, and the best musicians are 
foreigners. I was glad to accept the 
office of directrix because this Ameri- 
canization of this American institution 
had long been my dream and now it is 
realized. We mean to carry it out to 
the end and always maintain this pol- 
icy.” 

Thus Mary Garden at a luncheon ten- 
dered to the principals of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Association by a combina- 
tion of business and civic organizations 
at the St. Francis Hotel on April 13. 
About 1000 persons gathered to pay 
honor to the artists. 

Joseph D. Redding, whose opera “Na- 
toma” was heard a few years ago, pre- 
sided. He paid glowing tributes to the 
directrix and principals of the com- 
pany. 

Charles Bulotti, tenor, and Max Sege- 
man, violinist, provided musical items. 

“Otello” on Monday night and “Car- 
men” Tuesday opened the Chicagoans’ 
two weeks’ season at the Exposition 
Auditorim. “Otello” drew an audience 
that left about one-quarter of the seats 


AN FRANCISCO, 
S 


vacant but “Carmen” filled every seat 
and the legal standing room. In 
“Otello” Charles Marshall was_ the 


Moor, Rosa Raisa Desdemona and Gia- 
como Rimini Jago and Pietro Cimini 
conducted. All were new to San Fran- 
On the other hand Mary Garden 
has a large following and Lucien Mura- 
tore made many admirers when here in 
concert. With these as Carmen and 
Jose and with Giorgio Polacco conduct- 


cisco. 


us a interest. Polacco is aes as San 
Francisco’s own, as he did much of his 
early work at the old Tivoli Opera 
House, where both he and Tetrazzini 
emerged from obscurity. 

“Otello” is not popular here 

lade but an indifferent appeal. Mar- 
shall was not in good voice. His acting 
and sincerity won praise, but appeal to 
the emotions was lacking. Raisa made 
a splendid impression, her personal at- 
tractiveness being equaled in charm by 
her vocal attainments. Rimini gave an 
artistie characterization and was ade- 
quate vocally. Cimini conducted with 
firmness and confidence. 

Mary Garden’s Carmen was the most 


and it 
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She was in good voice. Muratore won un- 
stinted praise for his Jose. His digni- 
fied characterization was thrown into 
bold and striking relief by Miss Gar- 


den’s work. His voice never was bet- 
ter and he reached heights of vocal 
achievement that were’ enthralling. 


Georges Baklanoff was Escamillo and his 
Toreador song won such prolonged and 
enthusiastic applause that the audience 
seemed almost insistent that he repeat 
it. By no means unimportant was the 
Micaela of Margery Maxwell. 

Polacco’s entrance was the signal for 
a hearty demonstration. He earned and 
was awarded full measure of apprecia- 
tion for his work. There was a fire and 
vividness in the orchestra that carried 
the whole performance along with a 
swing and dash. The chorus and ballet 
did excellently. 

Margaret Matzenauer won the 
enthusiastic favor of a large audience 
at the Columbia Theater on April 10. 
She was in glorious voice and from her 
first number, Gluck’s “O del mio Dolce 
Ardor,” her hearers were demonstra- 
tive. Charles Carver, the basso, who 
was new to the coast, made a splendid 
impression and was obliged to concede 
encore after encore. He was associated 
with Mme. Matzenauer in two duets, 
Rubinstein’s “Wanderer’s Nightsong”’ 
and the Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” with beautiful effect. 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 


WELCOME “LIEDER” AGAIN 
Matzenauer Sings Favorites at Stanford 
University—Alda in Recital 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL., April 16. 
—The recital by Margaret Matzenauer, 
Frank La Forge, pianist, and Charles 
Carver, basso, in the University Audi- 
torium on April 5, marked the return of 
Lieder to the local concert state. Many 
in the audience frankly rejoiced at the 
opportunity to hear their beloved Schu- 
bert and Schumann again. There were 
rare interpretations of the “Erl King” 
the Schumann “Spring Song” and 
Brahms’s “Sapphic Ode.” Vocally, 
Mme. Matzenauer did her finest work in 
an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophet.” 
Her voice and her regal stage presence, 
completely won an audience that taxed 
the capacity of the auditorium. 

Charles Carver, basso, did some ex- 
cellent work in “Qui sdegno” from “The 
Magic Flute” and in his other numbers, 
including duets with Mme. Matzenauer. 

Frank La Forge at the piano fully 
lived up to his enviable reputation 
as an assisting artist par excellence. 
His name also appeared upon the pro- 
gram as composer. The concert marked 
the conclusion of the Peninsula Musical 
Society’s season. 

Frances Alda preceded Mme. Matze- 
nauer by a few nights and gave an in- 
teresting recital in the series presented 
by Frank W. Healy. With accompani- 
ments by Theodore Flint, pianist, she 
sang an admirable program of old and 
new songs. Mr. Flint was heard as 
soloist and had to give extras. 

The Stanford Glee Club, directed by 
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Warren D. Allen, the 
ganist, has returned from its second 
annual spring tour. They made five ap- 
pearances in Los Angeles two in River- 
side, including the sun-rise Easter serv- 
ice on Mt. Rubidoux, and gave recitals 
in Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Bar- 
bara, Santa Ana, Fullerton, and Santa 
Monica. Philip H. Richards, tenor, and 


University or- 





Richard Malaby, pianists, were the solo- 
ISsts. 

Last Sunday’s organ recital in the 
Memorial Chapel was given by Eugene 
Field Musser, head of the piano and or- 
gan department of the College of the 
Pacific Conservatory. He proved him- 
self an artist of unusual merit in an 
interesting program. M. M. F. 





TOUR PLANNED FOR 


Los Angeles Ei Enthusiastic as 
Season Closes—Present Cup 
to W. A. Clark, Jr. 


(By Telegraph to Musical America) 

Los ANGELES, CAL., April 18.—Large 
audiences heard the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Walter Roth- 
well, in its last pair of concerts of the 
season at the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
April 15 and 16. The program consisted 
of the MacDowell “Indian Suite,” De- 
bussy’s “Nuages” and “Fétes,” Adagietto 
from Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espagnol.” 
The orchestra was equally successful in 
the evanescent Debussy as in the flam- 
boyant quasi-Spanish music of Korsa- 
koff. The players received an ovation 
and Mr. Rothwell was recalled half a 
dozen times and presented with a wreath. 

Speaking for the orchestra, William 
Edson Strobridge, assistant manager, 
presented William A. Clark, Jr., founder 
and financial backer, with a large, hand- 
somely engraved loving-cup. He re- 
ferred appreciatively to Mr. Clark’s 
support of the orchestra. 


To Visit Thirty-two Cities 

Los ANGELES, CAL., April 16.—In a 
few days the Philharmonic Orchestra 
will start on its first extended tour, open- 
ing with a concert at Bakersfield, April 
21. In all, thirty-two cities will be 
visited, the list including Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Colorado 
Springs and Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Clark will accompany the orches- 


ROTHWELL FORCES 


Walter H. Rothwell and Richard Buhlig 
as his guests. Mrs. Rothwell and Mr. 
Buhlig will be the soloists. Practically 
the full force of the orchestra will be 
carried, and a special train of five or 
six cars will be required. 

Already a number of concert courses 
are booked for the orchestra in Cali- 
fornian cities for next season. San Diego 
and Santa Barbara each want ten con- 
certs and Pasadena, Santa Ana, Pomona 
and Ontario are each asking for four. 
The number of concerts for Los Angeles 
has been extended to fourteen pairs and 
fourteen Sunday afternoon popular con- 
certs. 

Dr. Hollis Dann, formerly of Ithaca, 
N. Y., and now the superintendent of 
music in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, was a visitor to Los Angeles re- 
cently and secured data as to the methods 
used and results secured by the music 
teachers in the public schools and in the 
southern branch of the University of 
California. 

He appointed to his normal teaching 
force Mildred Hughey, a graduaie of the 
Los Angeles High and Normal Schools 
and later at Mills College. She has spe- 
cialized in vocal and violin work and has 
had considerable teaching experience. 

L. E. Behymer, concert manager, who 
recently underwent an operation, is 
progressing favorably, although he con- 
tinues to suffer a good deal. Mr. 
Behymer’s attendants have to intercept 
numerous messages, flowers and callers, 
as the whole musical community is dis- 
playing sympathetic interest. It will be 
at least several weeks before Mr. Behy- 
mer will be able to resume his concert 
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I venture the statement that with the years the Chickering 
has grown in musical beauty until today it is unique in all the 
qualities that combine to make a piano of the highest rank. 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—Mrs. Harriet Crane 
Pitblado has resigned her position as or- 
ganist of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, after sixteen years of service. 

* * * 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Laura Jones Raw- 
linson, normal teacher of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study, has 
just completed the training of a class of 
teachers in this work. 

* « * 

WATERLOO, IOWwA.—Grace Ullemeyer 
‘has been elected leader of the music de- 
partment of the northeast division of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, and 
Gail Wilbur, secretary. 

* * * 

PoRT CHESTER, N. Y.—At a recent 
concert here, the Empire Quartet was 
heard to advantage. Sonia Strueli, vio- 
linist, and Clara Stanton Studwell, ac- 
companist, were also heard. 

ca * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Francis Richter, a 
blind pianist, appeared before’ the 
Schumann Society in a fine program re- 


cently. Roy Marion Wheeler gave 
a talk on the items presented. 
i. a 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Ralph Lane, 
pupil of Hother Wismer, made his début 
as a violinist at Sorosis Hall recently, 
playing the Bruch G Minor Concerto and 
shorter numbers. His teacher joined him 
in two duets. 

s w -@ 

WESTFIELD, MAss.—Mrs. Freeman 
Wood has been appointed organist at 
the First Congregational Church to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Frederick Goodwin, who goes 
to the Second Congregational Church, 
where Mr. Goodwin is to be director of 
the choir. 

* * 7 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—The Gloria 
Trumpeters were heard in a concert at 
the First Baptist Church recently in 
conjunction with the chorus of the 
Young People’s Society. There were 
thirty-six voices. Hilda Briggs, so- 
prano, was soloist. 

* * ae 

KANSAS CiTy, KAN.—Geraldine Shep- 
ard, member of Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, 
won the State scholarship in the piano 
department, and will enter the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York next fall. 
She was awarded the Ganz Medal in the 
master class last summer. 

= * x 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Music Club 
matinée was given in Elks’ Hall recent- 
ly. Lillian Miller, Geraldine Rieger, 
Alice Laughridge, Lelia Brown, Eliza- 
beth Ferguson, Marguerite C. Corbett, 
Geraldine Taylor and Marian Wilson 
Haynie contributed | to. the program. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Agnes Lane has 
been chosen as soprano soloist of the 
Wallingford Congregational Church. to 
succeed Mrs. Charles Pitel, who has ac- 
cepted a similar position at a Congrega- 
tional Church in Middletown. Miss Lane 
has been singing at the First Baptist 
Church. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. J. R. Hollister, 
chairman of the intermediate depart- 
ment of the Monday Musical Club, pre- 
sented the following young artists in a 
recent program: Ruby Young, Bertha 
Kissner, Lois Springer, Kathryn Quirk, 
Gertrude Lakefish, Milton Durham and 
Carrol Day. 

* * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Among the recent 
recitals given by pupils at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, were those by 
Mary Lavinia Young and Idella Banker, 
both pupils of Daniel Beddoe. In other 
recitals May Vardeman, pupil of Jean 
Verd, and Mary T. Bolger, pupil of 
Grady Cox, were heard. 

* * * 

TORONTO, CaN.—Exceptional merit 
marked the recital of little Aileen 
Biette, an eleven-year-old pianist, and 
a pupil of D’Alton McLaughlin, when 
she appeared at the Canadian Academy 
of Music Recital Hall. Advanced 
pupils of H. E. J. Vernon were heard 
in recital recently in Foresters’ Hall. 

* 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Arthur M. 
Prentiss presented her ten-year-old 
student, Eleanor Look, in a piano re- 








cital at the Ellison-White Conservatory 
of Music recently. She was assisted 
by her sister, Marion, who played the 
second piano in two ensemble numbers 
and also did an interpretative dance. 

* * & 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—R. E. Shrews- 
bury, assisted by Howard Phillips, vio- 
linist, gave an interesting organ recital 
in Exeter recently. George L. Stearns, 
who has retired from the position of or- 
ganist of the First Baptist Church after 
a period of twenty-seven years, was 
given a reception by the parish recently. 

a * & 

WICHITA, KAN.—A musical program 
in charge of Mrs. G. H. Cleveland, was 
given recently for the Hypathia Club 
by Terry Ferrell, violinist; Mrs. Ralph 
Brokaw, pianist; Alice Buckner, Wayne 
Shelton, and the Hypathia Quartet. The 


quartet comprises Mrs. Price, Mrs. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Stratford and Miss 
Willing. 

* * * 
PORTLAND OrE.—Advanced piano 


students of Jessie Lewis have formed 
a study club. Lucile Rush is president 
and Hazel Minton, secretary. At a re- 
cent meeting Mary Miller read a paper 
on the life of Bach, and Helen Pearson 
contributed an essay on his compositions. 
Miss Miller and Eleanor Anstey sub- 
mitted musical items. 
* * * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell appeared in a lecture-recital 
at the auditorium of Concordia School. 
She spoke to a large audience on the 
policies of and the important work ac- 
complished by the MacDowell Memorial 
Association. The meeting was arraaged 
by Bertha M. Foster, director of the 
School of Musical Art. 


WIcHITA, KAN.—Emma_ Barndollar, 
soprano, and Georgia Hicks, pianist, pre- 
sented an enjoyable program at the 
meeting of the Twentieth Century Club 
at the First Presbyterian Church 
recently. Miss Hicks also appeared 
with Winifred Thornhill Dobbs in re- 
cital at the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Legion at the Shrine Club. 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Woman’s 
Club Quartet, composed of Mrs. Charles 
W. Waddell, Mrs. Truman Johnston, 
Mrs. Oliver A. Wood and Mrs. Forrest 
Fankhauser, together with Max Donner, 
violinist, was heard in concert at the 
high school auditorium recently. The 
accompanists were Hazel Bock and An- 
gelius Donner. 

* * 

TRENTON, N. J.—For the entertain- 
ment of the inmates of the Municipal 
Colony, Frank A. Winkler and his Trent 
Theater Orchestra provided two concerts 
recently, one for the patients of the 
Tuberculosis Hospital, and the other for 
those at the Home for the Aged and 


Insane. Elizabeth Clemmer, soprano, 
and Fred Brindley, tenor, were the 
soloist. 

* * * 


New ALBANY, IND.—The Delta Omi- 
cron Sorority held its convention here 
recently at the Y. W. C. A. and the Con- 
servatory of Music. A number of pro- 
grams were presented in which Helen 
Fletcher Riddell. Cara Sapin, Charles 
Norman Granville, Frederick Morley, 
Patrick O’Sullivan, Charles Letzler, Mrs. 
Charles Norman Granville and Frederic 
Cowles participated. 

* * * 

LEWISTON, ME.—Elizabeth Litchfield 
was State chairman of contests in the 
young artists’ competition, held recent- 
ly under the direction of the Maine 
Branch of the National Federation. Mrs. 
Franklin P. Clark was one of the judges. 
Mrs. Bernard A. Chase, another Lewis- 
ton musician, was chosen third vice- 
president at the recent election of the 
officers of the State organization. 

” * 

PRINEVILLE, ORE.—Crook County High 
School has made a step forward in the 
organization of a musical club, under 
the direction of Professor Shippee. The 
club will specialize in orchestra and 
choral work and will give a program be- 
fore the school closes. The officers are 
Laura Nelson, president; James New- 
some. vice-president, and Vera Durham, 
secretary. 


? 


WATERLOO, IowA.—“‘The Holy City 
was sung by a chorus of seventy-five 
voices from the choirs of First Evangeli- 
cal and Grace Methodist Churches at 
the latter church recently. The choirs 
were assisted by Maybeth Mack, violin- 
ist; Laura Cowlishaw, ’cellist; Marjorie 
Thompson, harpist, and Nellie Law Par- 
rott, pianist. Kenneth E. Runkel was 
the organist and director. 

* * * 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Marguerite Hughes 
McManus, violinist, who has lately be- 
come a resident of Corvallis, made her 
first local appearance at the Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. McManus _ has 
toured with Sousa’s Band, Calvé and 
Godowsky. Her violin was formerly 
owned by Fritz Kreisler and was pre- 
sented to her by William C. Whitney, 
former Secretary of the Navy. 

* ok * 


Troy, N. Y.—Dr. H. W. Thompson, 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Albany, gavé a talk on “The 
Making of a Service List,” at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern New York Chapter 
of American Guild of Organists at St. 
John’s Church recently. Russell Carter, 
specialist in music of the State Educa- 
tional Department, discussed the new 
music syllabus for high schools. 

* * &* 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Sophie Ham- 
mer sang a program of songs by Norse 
composers at a concert of the Pacific 
Musical Society, at the Fairmont Hotel 
recently. Henrik Gerdrum was at the 
piano. Sharing in the honors of the 
evening was Stephanie Shehatovich, who 
vlayed the “Moonlight” Sonata, Ravel’s 
“Pavanne,” Rameau’s “Les Barricades 
Mysterieuses,” and a number by Albert 
Elkus, a local composer. 

* * * 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND.—The Wabash 
College Glee Club has just returned from 
its annual spring tour, having given con- 
certs in Lebanon, Indianapolis, Wina- 
mac, Crown Point, Hammond, Chicago, 
Oak Park, Bourbon, Columbia City, Fort 
Wayne, Wabash, and Muncie. The direc- 
tor of the Club is Dean Frank H. Cowles, 
who has the assistance of George H. 
Littell as student director. The busi- 
ness manager is Ian C. Black. 

* > 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Lillian Dech- 
man gave the recital at the First Meth- 
odist Church in Blackwell dedicating the 
new organ. Hyla Florence Long was in 
charge of the program presented before 
the Ladies’ Music Club at its recent 
meeting. Those who took part were 
Mrs. William Knapp, Mrs. Glenn Davis 
Boardman, Mrs. Frank Burttram, Mrs. 
John Albert Brown, Mrs. Arthur C. 
Bennett, Mrs. Edmund §S. Ferguson and 
Mrs. E. G. McAdams. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Students from the 
piano, voice, violin and dramatic depart- 
ments of the Ellison White Conservatory 
were presented in recital recently. Those 
who took part were: Esther Davidson, 
Ruth Ellison, Norma Grosse, Theodora 
Smith, Frances Perry, Margaret Yost, 
Madeleine Cherry, Lucile Pauling, 
Myrtle Anderson and Alta Russell. This 
is the first of a series of student reci- 
tals to be held every two weeks until 
the close of the spring term. 

* * ok 


New HAVEN, CONN.—For the _ nine- 
teenth time, Louis Felsburg was elected 
president of the New Haven Musical 
Protective Association at the annual 
meeting on March 27. Other officers 
chosen were: Vice-president, Charles 
Smith; recording secretary, H. G. Nich- 
ols; financial secretary, Abe Lubinsky; 
treasurer, Adolph Schinner; sergeant-at- 
arms, John Landrigan; executive board, 
Arthur Ehchaldt, Harry Benson, John 
Murphy, Fred Guilford and Frank Pal- 
mieri. 





* * * 


_ ROANOKE, VA.—Stainer’s “Crucifix- 
ion” was presented by the choir of 
Christ Episcopal Church, under the di- 
rection of Gordon H. Baker, on Good Fri- 
day. The solo parts were taken by 
Charles W. Baber, bass; Brunelle F. 
Phillips, baritone, and Gordon H. Baker, 
tenor. At St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
the Easter Sunday evening service was 
preceded by a recital by Nellie Stuart, 
organist, and there were items by Ethel 
Wilson, soprano; E. L. Repass, tenor, 
and S. H. Barnhart, bass. 


“a 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Holy Week music in- 
cluded the sixth annual performance of 
Brahms’s Requiem in the Congrega- 
tional Church. Eugene Blanchard con- 


ducted, Virginia De Fremery was organ- 
ist, and Alma B. Winchester and Lowell 
Moore Redfield sang the solo parts. The 


First Presbyterian and the Welsh Pre 
byterian Churches presented excelle 
music. At the former Zilpha R. J¢ 
kins, Marta von Sturmer, Maurice Ang 
and Orley See were soloists and Walt: 
B. Kennedy was at the organ. 





x * * 
OKLAHOMA CTY, OKLA—An orga: 
zation to be known as the Okmulg 


Choral Society has been formed in 0 
mulgee, Okla., with a membership 
forty singers. Allan Dwan, a leadi 
vocal instructor, is the moving spi 
The first concert was given on April 
when music from “The Creation, “T 
Messiah” and “Zion” was present: 
Fred Marks is president and Ore 
Robe, secretary and treasurer. MM) 
Dwan expects to establish a conser, 
tory of music in Okmulgee within 
year. 
aE * * 

WATERBURY, CONN.—The junior pu; 
of Alice Fesselet gave an enjoyable } 
cital at her home on Monday eveni: 
April 11. Mrs. E. E. Beardsley, M: 
Charles B. Toleman and Clarence |‘ 
were vocal soloists at the annual lun 
eon of the Waterbury Women’s Club 
April 12. Ruth Brown, a pupil of Jo 
L. Bonn, played piano works. An u 
usually fine concert was given on t 
evening of April 5 at the Convent 
Notre Dame, by the Choral Club of t} 
school. The chorus work was of hi 
order, under the leadership of Isaac | 
Clark. 

* ok * 

TORONTO, CAN.—On the occasion 
the dedication of the new pipe organ 
St. Nicholas’ Church, a capital musi 
program was presented by the organi 
Frank M. Sherlock, assisted by the ch 
of Beach Avenue Methodist Church u: 
der the leadership of J. M. Sherloc! 
Gertrude Stevens, soprano, assisted 
the program. The choir of the Pres!) 
terian Church showed its appreciation «| 
the retiring choirmaster, J. A. Wir 
gins, by presenting him with a han 
some music case and a gold pencil. T 
managers of the church handed him 
substantial check. 

* * &* 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The new hi; 
school band of forty-five pieces made i' 
first appearance this week at the Rotar: 
Club luncheon under the direction of 
John Skelton. The band is the resu 
of a generous effort of members of t! 
Club, who raised over $2,000 to furni 
the more expensive instruments.  \ 
concert is planned to help raise funi- 
to procure uniforms and many invit« 
tions have been received urging the ba: 
to play at different places. Mabe! 
Glenn is supervisor of the music of ¢! 
schools and it is largely through 
efforts, seconded by those of James \ 
luish, that the success of the band 
been brought about. 

x * #* 


Fort COLLINS, CoL.—The annus 
spring concert, preliminary to a tour 0! 
the Rocky Mountain region, was gi\: 
at the Empress Theater by the Wome: 
Glee Club of the Conservatory of Mu 
of the Colorado Agricultural College 
cently. Alexander Emslie, directo: 
the Conservatory, trained and direc! 
the performance which included, in ad: 
tion to a number of concert numbers, t! 
two-act operetta, “The Japanese Gi! 
The college orchestra offered seve 
numbers and Opal Gevrez accompanic' 
the soloists. Mrs. Dorothy Becker, 
prano, took the leading part. Oth 
heard were: Frances Kelso, Irene Lo»: 
Ruth White, Harriet Sayler, Gay: 
Bowersox, Jessie Whistler and Ed’ 
Todd. 

Ba * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Of great interes 
educational circles were the annua! | 
formances in the two high schools. \' 
Lincoln High School, a cast of 194 22." 
a very creditable production of Hen! 
Hadley’s opera, “The Fire Princ 
Oveta Weber, soprano, and Grant P.' 
nam, tenor, sang the leading parts @ 
others prominent were Walter Syf: 
Edward Taylor, Harold Gloyd, Ma! 
Thompson and Hazel Anderson. An °! 
chestra of thirty-five assisted. To 
Nason, director of music in this sc! 
is due much of the credit for the ©) 
work accomplished. Of no less interes 
was the performance of the canta‘ 
“Queen Esther,” given by 179 of ‘he 
music students of the Stadium IH: 
School, under the drection of W. © 
Alexander Ball. The staging and 
tuming were most elaborate and 
music acceptably sung. Lavilla Cut’ 
Edward Hamilton, Lawrence B: 
Charles Mentzer, Agnes Swenson, H* 
Adams, Elizabeth Riehl, Archie Oh 
and Herbert Schaffer were prom)! 
in the work. The orchestra was sup 
mented by the high school organ. 
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RECITAL AT POTTER STUD!O 


Marguerite Potter, mezzo-contralto and 
voeal teacher, presented several pupils 
‘n recital in her Carnegie Hall studio 
mn April 1. <A _ well-chosen program 
covering a wide range of songs was 
sung by Lydia Beardsley, Svea Moberg, 
Helene Krueger, Olga Burkland, Selma 
Gilbert, Ruth Cooke, Ruth Jantzen, 
Helen Henery, Arthur Narvesen and 
Elsie Nicolai. Marguerite Klinker pro- 
vided the accompaniments. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR NIESSEN-STONE 
PUPILS 


Of the pupils of Matja Niessen-Stone 
who are meeting with success in their 
work as singers is Grace Foster, who 
after filling a ten weeks’ engagement at 
the Rivoli Theater has signed a contract 
to appear in the leading part in “Broad- 
way Brevities,” which will keep her in 
Chicago all summer. 

Frieda Rochen, who recently gave a 
recital for the Women’s Club in Norfolk, 
Conn., has been re-engaged for an ap- 
pearance by the Schubert Club of Green- 
wich, Conn., and will also appear at con- 
certs at the Waldorf-Astoria and the 
Astor Hotels. 

The Riverside Choral Club will have 
Marie Edelle as soloist in its concert at 


the Hotel McAlpin. Miss Edelle was 
also assisting soloist at a special service 
at the Episcopal Cl.urch in Yonkers re- 
cently. 

The concert of the Daughters of Jacob, 
at the Hotel Astor, enlisted the services 
of Anna Halpern, who has been engaged 
as soloist at the Temple Emanuel, Brook- 
lyn. Another Niessen-Stone pupil who 
has accepted a church position is Emma 
Burkhardt, at the Brooklyn Methodist 
Church. Ethel Gordon, at a memorial 
service at the Temple B’Nai Israel in 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Marguerite Hussar, 
at a benefit concert at the Irving Place 
Theater; Doris Freemorgan, at a musi- 
cale at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, and W. 
Stezer, in concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, also have won favor. 





KITCHELL PUPIL IN BENEFIT 


In a benefit program for the Jacob A. 
Riis Settlement House, Marie Bashian, 
the Armenian soprano, a_ pupil of 
Charles Kitchell, gave several folk-songs 
of the Orient and the Occident, in cos- 
tume, at the Kew Gardens Country Club, 
for the Twentieth Century Club, on the 
evening of April 5. Miss Bashian had 
the assistance of Frank Rehman, violin- 


ist. Mrs. Alma Hopkins Kitchell and 
Mrs. Matthew L. Dann were at the 
piano. 














| In Qicago Studios 


Chicago, April 16. 

The Chicago Musical College has an- 
nounced an important change in the vocal 
prize at the preliminary contest which 
was held in Ziegfeld Theater Tuesday 
morning. The original design of the 
vocal prize was concerned either with an 
orchestral appearance or a free vocal re- 
cital, the expenses to be paid and man- 
aged by Carl D. Kinsey. President Bor- 
owski explained that many competitors 
might not be ready for the giving of a 
complete recital, and it had therefore 
been decided to change the prize to a 
free musical education to be given to the 
successful contestant in Orchestra Hall, 
May 2. The judges at the preliminary 
contest selected four students to appear 
in Orchestra Hall—Dorothy Bowen, 
Mary Fornes, Olga Gates, and George 
W. Gunn. At the violin competition, 
which took place on Monday, the stu- 
dents selected by the judges were Cather- 
en Smith, Glen Halik, and Anah 

evo, 

Dorothy Bowen, pupil in the voice de- 
partment of the Musical College, sang 
for the Phi Delta Phi Sorority, April 9, 
in Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago. 
Edwin Martin, also of the voice depart- 
ment, sang recently at the University 
Club. The concert given Saturday morn- 
ing at Ziegfeld Theater by the children’s 
department of the College brought forth 
Alice Barron, Gregory Konold, Bessie 
Marie Scott, Phyllis Parsons, Harriet 
Garner, Dorothy Holton, Virginia Sa- 
vich, Gertrude Towbin, Astrid Aronson, 
Bennie Gilooley, Helen Silverman, Han- 
hah Braverman, Dorothy Siegel, Anna 
Harris, Rona Clausen, Anna Briskman, 
Jeannette Kerr, Lorraine Schaeffer, Rose 
Sukman, Eleanor Koskiewicz, Mildred 
Friedman and Ida Kogan. 

Ethel MacDonald, soprano, pupil of the 
college, has been engaged for a fourteen 
weeks’ tour this spring. 

_At the contests of the State Federation 
of Musical Clubs, held in Kimball Hall, 
April 14, the competitions for the State 
of Illinois in the piano department were 
won by Mrs. Walter Brahm, pupil of 
Alexander Raab in the Muscal College, 
‘nd in the voeal department by Olive 
June Lacey, a pupil of the same institu- 


tlon 








American Conservatory Notes 


9-1 28inal compositions by members of 
, dolf Weidig’s class formed the program 
or the recital given Saturday afternoon 
) Kimball Hall. ’ 
.,,% master classes of David Bispham 
‘nd Josef Lhevinne, to be held at the 
a ‘ervatory this summer, promise to 
. ed in attendance last summer’s mas- 
“lasses from the present prospects. 
a Grossenbacher, soprano, and 
“2°! Du Val, also soprano, pupils in 


the Conservatory, sang at the Irving 
Park Woman’s Club, April 11. 

Julia Byer, soprano, won the first prize 
in the annual contest of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs held in In- 
dianapolis, April 9. 

Frederik Person has been re-engaged 
as accompanist for the master classes of 
David Bispham this summer. 

Helen How has been appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of music in the ele- 
mentary schools of Chicago. 

The Bush Conservatory presented ad- 
vanced piano, vocal and violin pupils in 
recital Saturday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was given by Elizabeth Harris, 
Tillie Rotmetz, Florence Gazaway, Kath- 
erine Schilling, Agnes Peterson, Rachel 
Stickelman, Alvene Resseguie and Melita 
Krieg. Deane Obermeyer furnished the 
accompaniments. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder and Boris L. 
Ganapol, lately presented Marcia Lewis, 
soprano, in a recital in the Fine Arts 





Building. M. A. M. 
Miss Kamp Manages Marlborough Con- 
cert 
MARLBOROUGH, N. Y., April 14.—A 


good impresario as well as a contralto 
singer of pleasing gifts, Virginia Los 
Kamp arranged the concert in which she 
appeared with Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 
linist, and Ethel Watson Usher, pianist, 
for the benefit of the Library Building 
Fund. With visitors from Kingston and 
Newburgh, an audience of 400 heard the 
program, which was received with an 
enthusiasm whose measure may be taken 
from the fact that Miss Gunn had to 
give an extra after each of her groups. 
Miss Kamp, besides an aria from “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” had songs by Chaminade, 
Curran, Mallison, Chadwick, Burleigh, 
Griswold, Lawson, Trevalsa, and with 
Miss Gunn furnishing the violin ob- 
bligato, she also gave the Berceuse from 
Godard’s “Jocelyn” and the Bach-Gou- 
nod “Ave Maria.” 





Detroit, Hamilton and Cleveland to Hear 
Arthur Hackett 


Arthur Hackett, the tenor, sang at a 
eoncert in Norwich, Conn., last week. His 
engagements this week include a con- 
cert at Hollidaysburg, Pa., Wednesday, 
and an appearance with the Detroit 
Symphony as soloist in Detroit, April 
24. From there he will go to Hamilton, 
Ont., for a concert April 25, and will be 
soloist with the Cleveland Symphony in 
Cleveland, April 28 and 30, when the 
orchestra will perform Liszt’s “Faust” 
Symphony. 





Marinus De Jong Sails 


Sailing on the Rochambeau on April 
12 was Marinus De Jong, the Belgian 
pianist, who made a successful New 
York recita! début this season and has 
since been touring under the manage- 
ment of Radoux’s Musical Bureau. Mr. 
De Jong will stop in Paris for a few 
days on his way to Belgium, where he 
will appear in concert in Antwerp and 
Brussels. He will spend the summer 


months at his country home, Villa An- 
toinette, in Heide. The preparation of 
another New York recital- program for 
presentation will be among his summer’s 
tasks. 


Reed Miller Engaged for Vancouver 


Reed Miller has been engaged to sing 
in Vancouver, B. C., on May 30 and 
June 1. Mr. Miller will travel in com- 
pany with T. Tertius Noble, the organist 
of St. Thomas’s Church, New York, 
where, besides his concert activities, Mr. 
Miller holds one of the highest salaried 
church tenor positions in America. Mr. 
Miller will appear in Mendelssohn’s 
“Saint Paul” on May 30, and on June 1 
in a miscellaneous concert in which Mr. 
Noble will also participate. 





Musicale at Parnassus Club 


Margaret Fraser and Elizabeth 
Carini, pianists, were two of the recent 
soloists at the Sunday evening concerts 
of the Parnassus Club. Miss Fraser 
was heard to admirable advantage in 
numbers by Scarlatti, Sternberg and 
Rachmaninoff; while Miss Carini showed 
her sensitive artistry in works by Grov- 
lez. Other recent soloists at the Club 
have been Geneva Zoung, Lucille Nadler, 
Mary Chainey and Priscilla Lipincott. 





Spanish Composer Here to Superintena 
Production of Opera 


Manuel Penella, a Spanish composer, 
said to be a friend of the novelist Blasco- 
Ibanez, arrived in New York last week 
from Spain to superintend the produc- 
tion of his opera, “Il Gato Monti,” which 
is shortly to be brought out by Fred- 
erick S. Schrader under the title of 
“Sun and Shade.” The opera is said to 
have had considerable success in Spain 
and Spanish-American countries. 





Norman Jollif Engaged by Reading, Pa., 
Choral Society 


Norman Jollif has been engaged as 
soloist at a miscellaneous concert of the 
Reading Choral Society, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor, for Tuesday evening, 
May 17. This engagement was the re- 
sult of Jollif’s success with the Phila- 
delphia Mendelssohn Club under the di- 
rection of Mr. Norden. 


WANT ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 





Kansas City Plans Series to Test Desire 
for Local Orchestra 

St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—It is pro- 
posed that the St. Louis Symphony, 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor, give a season 
of five pairs of concerts in Kansas City. 
Manager Gaines returned. from Kansas 
City on Thursday after having appeared 
before a committee of business men who 
are enthusiastic over the prospects of 
this arrangement which will enable them 
to have Mr. Ganz and at the same time 
to test out the actual feeling and spirit 
of the Kansas City people with regard 
to the permanent formation of a sym- 
phony orchestra. 

It was found that it would only be 
necessary to raise a guarantee fund of 
between $15,000 and $20,000 to cover 
this season and, under the plan, the or- 
chestra would give a young people’s con- 
cert for a matinée at popular prices and 
a regular symphony concert the follow- 
ing evening. The Kansas City com- 
mittee has been given until May 15 to 
render its decision to the Symphony So- 
ciety here, and from all accounts it looks 
as if the plan will go over as projected. 
Already over $20,000 has been raised for 
the guarantee fund here with an addi- 
tion of over 300 new names to the guar- 
antee fund. This has been done almost 
entirely by the women’s committee. 

H. W. C. 


Hageman Studio to Remain Open Till 
June 15 


This is the first time in a number of 
seasons that artists and artist-pupils 
studying with Richard Hageman, the 
prominent conductor, vocal coach and 
teacher in the art of accompanying, will 
be afforded the opportunity of continu- 
ing their work at Mr. Hageman’s New 
York studio until the middle of June. 
Upon closing his New York studio on 
June 15, Mr. Hageman will make a 
motor trip to Chicago, prior to taking 
up his duties in the capacity of vocal 
coach and teacher in the art of accom- 
panying at the Chicago Musical College 
as a member of the Summer Master 
School, which term begins on June 27. 











PASSED AWAY 


Charles Stanford Burnham 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 18.—Charles 
Stanford Burnham, for many years a 
prominent figure in the musical life of 
Cleveland, died at the home of his son, 
in Akron, recently. Mr. Burnham early 
in life chose music as a profession and 
many of Cleveland’s citizens owe their 
musical education to his work. Among 
some of his former pupils are James 
MacMahon, Harry Francis Sadler, Paul 
FE, Kinnison, Thomas Conkey, Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, Harry P. Cole, and 
Lila Robeson. Hardly a Cleveland 
church choir has omitted a former pupil 
of Mr. Burnham. J. H. WEBB. 











Hermine L. Hoen 


BALTIMORE, April 16.—Hermine L. 


'Hoen, the first graduate of the Peabody 


Conservatory, died on April 14, at her 
home in Roland Park. Miss Hoen was 
born at Waverly, a suburb of Baltimore, 
sixty-six years ago, and received her 
musical education under Sir Asger 
Hamerick, former director of the con- 
servatory, who dedicated his Requiem to 
her. Miss Hoen taught harmony and 
composition for a number of years at 
the conservatory but retired about fif- 
teen years ago on account of poor health. 


Edward S. Kimball 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—Ed- 
ward S. Kimball, for many years one of 
the leading vocal instructors of the 
national capital, died here on April 13, 
uged seventy-seven. Mr. Kimball’s studio, 
for many years located at Eleventh and 
F Streets, was long famous as a 
rendezvous of Washington singers and 
musicians. He was buried in this city. 

a ES 








Alfons Diepenbrock 


LONDON, April 5.—Alfons Diepen- 
brock, composer, died in Amsterdam to- 
day, according to a Rotterdam dispatch 
in the London Times. Mr. Diepenbrock 
was born in Amsterdam on Sept. 2, 
1862. He was entirely _ self-taught. 
From 1888 to 1895 he was teacher at 
the Gymnasium at Hertogenbusch and 
since then he taught privately in 
Amsterdam, 


Joesph Daniel Dussault 


MONTREAL, CAN., April 9.—Joseph 
Daniel Dussault, organist of Notre Dame 
Church, died of pneumonia on April 1. 
Mr. Dussault, who was a member of the 
faculty of the McGill Conservatory, was 
in his fifty-seventh year. He had studied 
piano and harmony in New York and 
organ in Paris under Eugene Gigout. 
nag appointed to Notre Dame Church 
in 1896. 





Anita Muck 


Beruin, April 17—Mme. Anita Muck, 
wife of Dr. Karl Muck, formerly con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, died on 
April 14, in a hospital here after an 
illness of about two months. Mme. Muck 
was taken ill in Amsterdam and was 
brought to Berlin last week in a special 
car, in the hope that German specialists 
might be able to save her life. 


Oswald R. Schriemer 


NEw HAVEN, COoNN., April 14.— 
Oswald R. Schriemer, bass viol player 
in the orchestra at the Palace Theater, 
was stricken with a hemorrhage of the 
lungs on the night of March 31. An 
ambulance was summoned from the New 
Haven Hospital but Mr. Schriemer died 
before it reached the institution. 

W. E. C. 








Roberto Viglione 


BARCELONA, SPAIN, March  30.— 
Roberto Viglione, operatic baritone, died 
here last month. Mr. Viglione was born 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, of Italian parents. 
His wife, known on the stage as Bianca 
Saroya, was a member of the Boston 
Opera Company and the Society of 
American Singers. 





William Thorner, Jr. 


William Thorner, Jr., the infant son 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner, died 
on Thursday, April 14. He was just six 
months old the day he died, having been 
born on Oct. 14, 1920. 


Hipolito Mora y Garcia 


HAVANA, CuBA, April 8.—Hipolito 
Mora y Garcia, father of the pianist 
Flora Mora, died here last month. Miss 
Mora is now the director of the Havana 
Conservatory of Music. 
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Banquet of the American Guild of Organists Held at the Hotel Annex, New 


HE American Guild of Organists 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary on April 13 and 14, by a Festal 
Service in Trinity Church on the first 


evening and a banquet at the Hotel 
Annex on the second evening. 

The festal service was participated 
in by the choirs of St. Thomas’s Church, 
T. Tertius Noble, organist and choirmas- 
ter; Grace Church, Brooklyn Heights, 
Frank Wright, organist and choirmas- 
ter; Trinity Church, Dr. Victor Baier, 
organist and choirmaster; the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Walter C. Gale, organ- 
ist and choirmaster; the Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Clarence Dickinson, or- 


ganist and choirmaster, and the First 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. William C. 
Carl, organist and choirmaster. Organ 
solos were played by Samuel A. Bald- 
win, Lynnwood Farnam, R. Huntington 
Woodman, Warren R. Hedden, Moritz E. 
Schwartz, Walter C. Gale and Victor 
Baier. 

The three Episcopal choirs, led by that 
of Trinity Church, marched into the 
church singing the processional and, 
numbering over 100 in all, were placed 
in the chancel. The three Presbyterian 
choirs were in the gallery over the door. 
The service was the regular evening 
service of the Episcopal liturgy, the 
Magnificat being the setting in B Flat by 


Organists’ Guild Celebrates Twenty-titth Anniversary 


oe 





- April 14, as Part of Celebration of Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Guild 


Sir George Martin. The anthem between 
the collects was T. Tertius Noble’s “Souls 
of the Righteous.” After the address 
by Rev. Joseph P. McComas, vicar of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, three anthems were 
sung, Brahms’s “How Lovely is Thy 
Dwelling Place” by the Presbyterian 
choirs; Sir John Goss’s “Stand Up and 
Bless the Lord” by both choirs, and Sir 
John Stainer’s “Lord, Thou Art God” 
by the Episcopal choirs. 


Tell of Founding of Guild 


The banquet on April 14 was attended 
by about 150 members of the guild, Dr. 
Baier, presiding, called upon Huntington 


Hyatt Brewer and Warren R. Hedden for 
addresses. All spoke upon the founding 
of the guild and the spreading of the § 
guild idea throughout the country. The 
regular speakers were Dr. McComas, !|)r 
Andrew F. West, dean of the Graduat 
School at Princeton, and W. J. Hender- 
son, musical editor of the New York 
Herald. 

Besides the service and banquet in 
New York, the various chapters of the 
guild throughout the country were asked 
to hold festal services and banquets at 
the same hours. This was carried out 
and congratulatory telegrams were ex- 
changed between the chapters of the 
guild in various States. 





YOUNG MEN’S SYMPHONY 
PROVES ARTISTIC WORTH 





Franck Work Is Feature of Successful 
Program in Aeolian Hall—Emil 
Borsody Is Heard 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, an organization founded nineteen 
years ago by the late Alfred Lincoln 
Seligman, under the conductorship of 
Paul Henneberg, proved to be well with- 


Bill in Congress to Repeal Ad- 


missions Taxes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20. 
Representative Bacharach of New 
Jersey has introduced in the House 
what is considered the most drastic 
tax repeal bill which has yet been 
framed. One of the provisions of 
the bill calls for the elimination of 
the present ten per cent tax on ad- 
missions to opera, concerts and 
amusements, and substitutes there- 
for a one per cent “turn-over sales 
tax” on gross receipts of all places 
of amusement. The Bacharach 
bill is much more comprehensive 
than the Smoot bill, and provides 
a straight turn-over tax of one per 
cent. The bill also repeals the ex- 
cess profits tax. The one per cent 
turn-over tax applies to sales of 
all kinds. There is allowed an 
exemption which would have the 
effect of eliminating the small 
theaters and amusement places 
and business men doing a small 
business. a. F. me 





in the professional pale, in a concert in 
Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 
17. A mellow orchestral tone at times 
marked the ensemLie, and tempi and 
rhythms were remarkably well sustained 
throughout. If the contribution of the 
brass was perhaps a little too deliberate, 
the string choirs performed very capa- 
bly. Emil Borsody, ’cellist, was assist- 
ing artist. 

The program included Berlioz’s “Ben- 
venuto Cellini” overture, César Franck’s 


Woodman, Frank Wright, Dr. John 
Symphony in D Minor, Bizet’s Suite, 
“L’Arlésienne,” and a concerto for 


cello by Victor Herbert. The last was not 
a very happy selection, a more admir- 
ably ambitious choice being the Franck 
Symphony, which was given a spirited 
reading, despite an occasional blurring 
of the contrapuntal lines. The Herbert 
Concerto succeeded best in the character- 
istic moments of its adagio, with strings 
pizzicato, the soloist performing with 
technical facility. 





TO TRY PORTLAND’S TASTE BY NOVEL PRIZE CONTEST 





Picture Theater Offers $500 for Musical 
Program that Attracts Largest 
Audience 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 16.—Portland 
moving picture houses are noted for the 
high standards they have attained in 
their musical programs and now the 


Liberty Theater is conducting a unique 
musical contest with the object of as- 
certaining Portland’s popular standard 
of music. 

Local civil and fraternal organiza- 
tions have been invited to select, in com- 
petition, a program of four numbers to 
be played by Henri Keates on the or- 
chestral organ during the weekly Sun- 
day concerts in the next two or three 
months. 

A prize of $500 has been offered for 
the program which, by the attendance 
it attracts, proves to represent Port- 
land’s musical taste. 

The Portland Press Club is the first 
organization to submit a program Com- 
mittees are at work from the Women’s 
Ad Club selecting compositions and Mrs. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers,**"Strrao wy 





Donald Spencer, manager of the Port- 
land Symphony, will make the choice 
for the Civic League. Other organiza- 
tions that have definitely agreed to enter 
are: Portland Police Benficiary Asso- 
ciation, American Legion, Community 
Service, Portland Drama League, Can- 
adian Veterans’ Club, Journal, Tele- 
gram, Oregonian News, and the B. P. O. 
Elks. John B. Hibbard, chairman of 
the Elks band committee, and L. Ruzzi, 
leader of the band, will select the pro- 
gram for the Elks. 

A check for $500 has been signed by 
C. S. Jensen and handed to Mayor Baker. 

Newspapers will enter the contest with 
the understanding that should one of 
them receive the reward, the $500 will 


be donated to some such organization 
as the Newsboys’ Union, the Pisgal 
Home or the Albertina Kerr Nursery. 
Music critics of the various publications 
will select the program numbers. 
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Arthur Ranous Introduces Huhn So: 
at Chicago Recital 


CuicaGo, April 15—Arthur Rano 
baritone, gave special interest to h. 
annual song recital at Kimball Hal! last 
night by introducing a group of three 
numbers from Bruno Huhn’s “Love's 
Triumph.” At least two of the 


“Where Are Rome and Nineveh?” and 
“In Eternity,” displayed more dramati 
imagination than any of the song novel- 
ties of the season. They are conceive 
along large lines, they have dignity, 
poise and form and the possibilities 0! 
being colored to reflect the thought 0! 
their words. They were given a sple!- 
did performance by Mr. Ranous, w0 
adds to a suave, mellow and resonant! 
voice a beautiful enunciation and 
artistic sympathy that enables him 
project accurately and engagingly ' 
emotion of the composer. His enti! 
program was interesting and unusu®, 
and he won a great success. E. C. \ 
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MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Pianos and Playet 


Pianos | 
Artistic in tone and design 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 



































